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CHAPTER I 


JASMINE 


THE 


HE music throbbed in a voice of 
singular and delicate power; the air 


FLOWER 


was resonant with melody, love, and 
pain. The meanest Italian in the gallery 
far up beneath the ceiling, the most exalted 
of the land in the boxes and the stalls, 
leaned indulgently forward, to be swept 
by this sweet storm of song. They yielded 
themselves utterly to the power of the 
triumphant débutante who was making 
‘Manassa ”’ the musical feast of the year, 
renewing to Covent Garden a reputation 
which recent lack of enterprise had some- 
what forfeited. 

Yet, apparently, not all the vast audience 
were hypnotized by the unknown and 
unheralded singer, whose stage name 
was Al’mah. At the moment of the 
opera’s supreme appeal the eyes of three 
people at least were not in the thraldom 
of the singer. Seated at the end of the 
first row of the stalls was a fair, slim, gra- 
ciously attired man of about thirty, who, 
turning in his seat so that nearly the 
whole house was in his circle of vision, 
stroked his golden mustache, and ran his 
eyes over the thousands of faces with a smile 
of pride and satisfaction which in a less 
handsome man would have been almost a 
leer. His name was Adrian Fellowes. 
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Either the opera and the singer had no 
charms for Adrian Fellowes, or else he had 
heard both so often that, without doing 
violence to his musical sense, he could 
afford to study the effect of this wonderful 
effort upon the mob of London, mastered 
by the radiant being on the stage. Very 
sleek, handsome, and material he looked: of 
happy color, and, apparently, with a mind 
and soul in which no conflicts ever raged— 
to the advantage of his attractive exterior. 
Only at the summit of the applause did 
he turn to the stage again. It was with 
the gloating look of the gambler who swings 
from the roulette-table with the winnings of 
a great coup, cynical joy in his eyes that 
he has beaten the Bank, conquered the dark 
spirit which has tricked him so often. Now 
the cold blue eyes caught, for a second, the 
dark brown eyes of the Celtic singer, which 
laughed at him gaily, victoriously, eagerly, 
and then again drank in the light and the 
joy of the myriad faces before her. 

In a box opposite the royal box were two 
people, a man and a very young woman, 
who also in the crise of the opera were not 
looking at the stage. The eyes of the man, 
sitting well back—purposely, so that he 
might see her without marked observation 
—were fixed upon the rose-tinted, delicate 
features of the girl in a joyous blue silk 
gown, which was so perfect a contrast to 
the golden hair and wonderful color of her 
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face. Her eyes were upon her lap, the 
lids half closed, as.though lost in reverie, 
yet with that perspicuous and reflective 
look which showed her conscious of all that 
was passing round her—even the effect of 
her own pose. Her name was Jasmine 
Grenfel. 

She was not oblivious of the music. Her 
heart beat faster because of it; and a 
temperament adjustable to every mood and 
turn of human feeling was answering to the 
poignancy of the opera; yet her youth, 
child-likeness, and natural spontaneity were 
controlled by an elate consciousness. She 
was responsive to the passionate harmony; 
but she was also acutely sensitive to the 
bold yet deferential appeal to her emotions 
of the dark, distinguished, bearded man 
at her side, with the brown eyes and the 
Grecian chin, whose years spent in the 
Foreign Office and at embassies on the 
Continent had given him a tact and an in- 
sinuating address peculiarly alluring to her 
sex. She was well aware of Ian Stafford’s 
ambitions, and had come to the point 
where she delighted in them, and had 
thought of sharing in them, “for weal or 
for woe’’; but she would probably have 
resented the suggestion that his compara- 
tive poverty was weighed against her natu- 
ral inclinations and his real and honest 
passion. For she had her ambitions, too; 
and when she had scanned the royal box 
near by, she had felt that something only 
little less than a diadem would really 
satisfy her. 

Then it was that she had turned medita- 
tively towards another occupant of her 
box, who sat beside her pretty stepmother 
—a big, bronzed, clean-shaven, strong- 
faced man of about the same age as Ian 
Stafford of the Foreign Office, who had 
brought him that night at her request. 
Ian had called him, “my South African 
nabob,” in tribute to the millions he had 
made with Cecil Rhodes and others at 
Kimberley and on the Rand. At first sight 
of the forceful and rather ungainly form she 
had inwardly contrasted it with the figure 
of Ian Stafford and that other spring-time 
figure of a man at the end of the first row in 
the stalls, towards which the prima donna 
had flashed one trusting, happy glance, 
and with which she herself had been 
familiar since her childhood. The contrast 
had not been wholly to the advantage of 
the nabob, though, to be sure, he was 
simply arrayed—as if, indeed, he were 
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not worth a thousand a year. Certainly 
he had about him a sense of power, but his 
oceasional laugh was too vigorous for one 
whose own great sense of humor was con- 
veyed by an infectious, rippling murmur de- 
lightful to hear. 

Rudyard Byng was worth three mill- 
ions of pounds, and that she interested 
him was evident by the sudden arrest of his 
look and his movements when introduced 
to her. Ian Stafford had noted this 
look; but he had seen many another 
man look at Jasmine Grenfel with just as 
much natural and unbidden interest, and he 
shrugged the shoulders of his mind; for the 
millions alone would not influence her, that 
was sure. Had she not a comfortable for- 
tune of her own? Besides, Byng was 
not the kind of man to capture Jas- 
mine’s fastidious sense and nature. So 
much had happened between Jasmine and 
himself, so deep an understanding had 
grown up between them, that it only re- 
mained to bring her to the last court of 
inquiry and get reply to a vital question- 
alreary put in a thousand ways and an- 
swered to his perfect satisfaction. Indeed, 
there was between Jasmine and himself 
the equivalent of a betrothal. He had 
asked her to marry him, and she had not 
said no; but she had bargained for time to 
“‘prepare’’; that she should have another 
year in which to be gay in a gay world and, 
in her own words, “walk the primrose 
path of pleasure untrammeled and alone, 
save for her dear friend Mrs. Grundy.” 

Since that moment he had been quite 
sure that all was well. And now the year 
was nearly up, and she had not changed; 
had, indeed, grown more confiding and 
delicately dependent in manner towards 
him, though seeing him but seldom 
alone. 

As Ian Stafford looked at her now, he 
kept saying to himself, “So exquisite and 
so clever, what will she not be at thirty! 
So well poised, and yet so sweetly child- 
like—dear dresden-china Jasmine!” 

That was what she looked like—a lovely 
thing of the time of Bouchet in dresden 
china. 

At last, as though conscious of what was 
going on in his mind, she slowly turned her 
drooping eyes towards him, and, over her 
shoulder, as he quickly leaned forward, she 
said in a low voice which the others could 
not hear: 

“T am too young, and not clever enough 
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to understand all the music means—is 
that what you are thinking?” 

He shook his head in negation, and his 
dark-brown eyes commanded hers, but still 
deferentially, as he said: “You know of 
what I was thinking. You will be forever 
young, but yours was always—will always 
be—the wisdom of the wise. I'd like to 
have been as clever at twenty-two.” 

“How trying that you should know my 
age so exactly—it darkens the future,” she 
rejoined with a soft little laugh; then, sud- 
denly, a cloud passed over her face~. It 
weighed down her eyelids, and she gazed 
before her into space with a strange, per- 
plexed, and timorous anxiety. What did 
she see? Nothing that was light and joy- 
ous, for her small sensuous lips drew closer, 
and the fan she held in her lap slipped from 
her fingers to the floor. 

This aroused her, and Stafford, as he re- 
turned the fan to her, said into a face again 
alive to the present: ‘“ You look as though 
you were trying to summon the sable spirits 
of a sombre future.” 

Her fine pink-white shoulders lifted a 
little and, once more quite prepossessed, 
she rejoined, lightly, “‘I have a chameleon 
mind; it changes to every mood and cir- 
cumstance.”’ 

Suddenly her eyes rested on Rudyard 
Byng, and something in the rough power 
of the head arrested her attention, and 
the thought flashed through her mind: 
“How wonderful to have got so much at 
thirty-three! Three million at thirty-three 

and millions beget millions!” 

. . . Power—millions meant power; mill- 
ions made ready the stage for the display 
and use of every gift, gave the opportunity 
for the full occupation of all personal 
qualities, made a setting for the jewel of 
life and beauty, which reflected, intensified 
every ray of merit. Power—that was it! 
Her own grandfather had had power. He 
had made his fortune, a great one too, by 
patents which exploited the vanity of man- 
kind, and, as though to prove his cynical con- 
tempt for his fellow-creatures, had then in- 
vented a quick-firing gun which nearly 
every nation in the world adopted. First, 
he had got power by a fortune which rep- 
resented the shallowness and gullibility of 
human nature, then had exploited the 
serious gift which had always been his, the 
native genius which had devised the gun 
when he was yet a boy. He had died at 
last with the smile on his lips which had 
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followed his remark, quoted in every great 
newspaper of two continents, that: “The 
world wants to be fooled, so I fooled it; 
it wants to be stunned, so I stunned it. 
My fooling will last as long as my gun; and 
both have paid me weil. But they all 
love being fooled best.” 

Old Draygon Grenfel’s fortune had been 
divided among his three sons and herself, 
for she had been her grandfather’s favorite, 
and she was the only grandchild to whom 
he had left more than a small reminder of his 
existence. Her intelligence was so keen, 
her perception so acute, as a child, she 
realized him so well, that he had said she 
was the only one of his blood who had any- 
thing of himself in character or personality, 
and he predicted—too often in her presence 
—that she “would give the world a start or 
two when she had the chance.” His in- 
tellectual contempt for his eldest son, her 
father, was reproduced in her with no 
prompting on his part; and, without her 
own mother from the age of three, Jasmine 
had grown up self-willed and imperious, 
yet with too much intelligence to carry her 
will and power too far. Infinite adapt- 
ability had been the result of a desire to 
please and charm; behind which lay an 
unlimited determination to get her own 
way and bend other wills to hers. 

The two wills she had not yet bent as she 
pleased were those of her stepmother and of 
Ian Stafford—one, because she was jealous 
and obstinate, and the other because he had 
an adequate self-respect and an ambition 
of his own to have his way ina world which 
would not give save at the point of the 
sword. Come of as good family as there was 
in England, and the grandson of a duke, he 
still was eager for power, determined to get 
on, ingenious in searching for that oppor- 
tunity which even the most distinguished 
talent must have, if it is to soar high above 
the capable average. That chance, the 
predestined alluring opening, had not yet 
come; but his eyes were wide open, and he 
was ready for the spring—nerved the more 
to do so by the thought that Jasmine 
would appreciate his success above all 
others, even from the standpoint of in- 
tellectual appreciation, all emotions ex- 
cluded. How did it come that Jasmine was 
so worldly wise, and yet so marvelously 
the insouciant child? 

He followed her slow, reflective glance at 
Byng, and the impression of force and 
natural power of the millionaire struck 
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him again, as it had so often done. As 
though summoned by them both, Byng 
turned his face and, catching Jasmine’s 
eyes, smiled and leaned forward. 

“T haven’t got over that great outburst 
of singing yet,” he said, with a little jerk 
of the head towards the stage, where, for 
the moment, minor characters were in pos- 
session, preparing the path for the last rush 
of song by which Al’mah, the new prima 
donna, would bring her first night to a com- 
plete triumph. 

With face turned full towards her, some- 
thing of the power of his head seemed 
to evaporate swiftly. It was honest, alert, 
and almost brutally simple—the face of a 
pioneer. The forehead was broad and 
strong, and the chin was square and de- 
termined; but the full, dark-blue eyes had 
in them shadows of rashness and reckless- 
ness, the mouth was somewhat self-in- 
dulgent and indolent; though the hands 
clasping both knees were combined of 
strength, activity, and also a little of grace. 

“T never had much chance to hear great 
singers before I went to South Africa,’ he 
added, reflectively, “and this swallows me 
like a storm on the high veldt—all light- 
ning and thunder and flood. I’ve missed a 
lot in my time.” 

With a look which made his pulses gallop, 
Jasmine leaned over and whispered—for 
the prima donna was beginning to sing 
again: 

“There’s nothing you, have missed in 
your race that you can’t ride back and 
collect. It is those who haven’t run a race 
who can’t ride back. You have won; and 
it is all waiting for you.” 

Again her eyes beamed upon him, and a 
new sensation came to him—the kind of 
thing he felt’ once when he was sixteen, 
and the vicar’s daughter had suddenly held 
him up for quite a week, while all his nat- 
ural occupations were neglected, and the 
spirit of sport was humiliated and abashed. 
Also he had caroused in his time—who was 
there in those first days at Kimberley and 
on the Rand who did not carouse, when life 
was so hard, luck so uncertain, and food so 
bad; when men got so dead beat, with no 
homes anywhere—only shake-downs and 
the Tents of Shem? Once he had had a 
native woman summoned to be his slave, 
to keep his home; but that was a business 
which had revolted him, and he had never 
repeated the experiment. Then, there had 
been an adventuress, a wandering, foreign 


princess who had fooled him and half a 
dozen of his friends to the top of their 
bent; but a thousand times he had pre- 
ferred other sorts of pleasures—cards, 
horses, and the bright outlook which came 
with the clinking glass after the strenuous 
day. 

Jasmine seemed to divine it all as she 
looked at him—his primitive, almost Edenic 
sincerity; his natural indolence and native 
force: a nature that would not stir until 
greatly roused, but then, with an unyield- 
ing persistence and concentrated force, 
would range on to its goal, making up for 
a slow-moving intellect by sheer will, 
vision, and a gallant heart. 

Al’mah was singing again, and Byng 
leaned forward eagerly. There was a 
rustle in the audience, a movement to a 
listening position, then a tense waiting and 
attention. 

As Jasmine composed herself she said 
in a low voice to Ian Stafford, whose well- 
proportioned character, personality, and re- 
finement of culture were in such marked 
contrast to the personality of the other: 
“They live hard lives in those new lands. 
He has wasted much of himself.” 

“Three millions at thirty-three means 
spending a deal of one thing to get another,”’ 
Ian answered, a little grimly. 

“Hush! Oh, Ian, listen!’’ she added in 
a whisper. 

Once more Al’mah rose to mastery over 
the audience. The bold and generous or- 
chestration, the exceptional chorus, the fine 
and impressive tenor, had made a broad 
path for her last and supreme effort. The 
audience had long since given up their crit- 
ical sense, they were ready to be carried 
into captivity again, and the surrender was 
instant and complete. Now, not an eye 
was turned away from the singer. Even 
the Corinthian gallant at the end of the first 
row of stalls gave himself up to feasting on 
her and her triumph, and the characters 
in the opera were as electrified as the 
audience. 

For a whole seven minutes this voice 
seemed to be the only thing in the world, 
transposing all thoughts, emotions, all ele- 
ments of life into terms of melody. Then, 
at last, with a crash of sweetness, the voice 
broke over them all in crystals of sound 
and floated away into a world of bright 
dreams. 

An instant’s silence which followed was 
broken by a tempest of applause. Again, 
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again, and again it was renewed. The 
subordinate singers were quickly disposed 
of before the curtain, then Al’mah received 
her memorable tribute. How many times 
she came and went she never knew; but 
at last the curtain, rising, showed her 
well up the stage beside a table where two 
huge candles flared. The storm of ap- 
plause breaking forth once more, the grate- 
ful singer raised her arms and spread 
them out impulsively in gratitude 
dramatic abandon. 

As she did so, the loose, flowing sleeve of 
her robe caught the flame of a candle and 
in an instant she was in a cloud of fire. 
The wild applause turned suddenly to 
notes of terror as, with a sharp cry, she 
stumbled forward to the middle of the 


and 


stage. 

For one stark moment no one stirred, 
then suddenly a man with an opera-cloak 
on his arm was seen to spring across a space 
of many feet between a box on the level of 
the stage and the stage itself. He crashed 
into the footlights, but recovered himself 
and ran forward. In an instant he had 
enveloped the agonized figure of the singer 
and had crushed out the flames with swift, 
strong movements. 

Then lifting the now unconscious artist 
in his great arms, he strode off with her 
behind the scenes. 

“Well done, Byng! Well done, Ruddy 
Byng!”’ cried a strong voice from the audi- 
ence; and a shout went up. 

In a moment Byng returned and came 
down the stage. “She is not seriously 
hurt,” he said simply to the audience. 
“We were just in time.” 

Presently, as he entered the Grenfel 
box again, deafening applause and cheers 
broke forth. 

“We were just in time,” said Ian Stafford, 
with an admiring, teasing laugh, as he 
gripped Byng’s arm. 

““* We’—well, it was a royal business,” 
said Jasmine, standing close to him and 
looking up into his eyes with that ingratia- 
ting softness which had deluded many an- 
other man; “but do you realize that it 
was my cloak you took?” she added, whim- 
sically. 

“Well, I’m glad it was,’ Byng answered, 
boyishly. ‘“ You’ll have to wear my overcoat 
home.” 

“T certainly will,” she answered. 

the giant’s robe!” 

People were crowding upon their box. 


“Come 
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“ Let’s get out of this,’’ Byng said, as he 
took his coat from the hook on the wall. 
As they left the box the girl’s white- 
haired, prematurely aged father whispered 
in the young stepmother’s ear: 
“Jasmine ‘ll marry that 


see. 


nabob—you'll 


The stepmother shrugged a_ shoulder. 
“Jasmine is in love with Ian Stafford,’ 
she said, decisively. 

“But she'll 
stubborn reply. 


marry Byng,”’ was the 


CHAPTER II 


THE UNDERGROUND WORLD 


¥ HAT’S that you say? 
what?” 

Rudyard Byng paused with the lighted 
match at the end of his cigar, and stared 
at a man who was reading from a tape- 
machine, which gave the club the world’s 
news from minute to minute. 

“Dr. Jameson’s riding on Johannesburg 
with eight hundred men. He started from 
Pinsuti two days ago. And Cronje with 
his burghers are out after him.” 

The flaming match burned Byng’s fingers. 


Jameson!— 


He threw it into the fireplace, and stood 
transfixed for a moment, his tace hot with 
feeling, then he burst out: 

‘“‘But—God! they’re not ready at Jo’burg. 
The burghers ‘Il catch him at Doornkop or 


somewhere, and’”— He paused, overcome. 
His eyes suffused. His hands went out in 
a gesture of despair. 

‘“‘Jameson’s jumped too soon,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘He’s lost the game for them.” 

The other eyed him quizzically. ‘ Per- 
haps he'll get in yet. He surely planned 
the thing with due regard for every chance. 
Johannesburg—” 

“Jo’burg isn’t ready, Stafford. I know. 
That Jameson and Jo’burg should coincide 
was the only chance. And they'll not coin- 
cide now. It might have been—it was to 
have been—a revolution at Jo’burg, with 
Dr. Jim to step in at the right minute. It’s 
only a filibustering business now, and Oom 
Paul will catch the filibuster, as sure as guns. 
Oh, it makes me sick!” 

“Europe will like it—much,” remarked 
Ian Stafford, cynically; offering Byng a 
lighted match. 

Byng grumbled out an oath, then fixed 
his clear, strong look on Stafford. ‘It’s al- 
most enough to make Germany and France 
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forget 1870 and fall into each other’s arms,” 
he answered. “But that’s your business, 
you Foreign Office people’s business. It’s 
the fellows out there, pals of mine, so many 
of them, I’m thinking of. It’s the British 
kids that can’t be taught in their mother- 
tongue, and the men who pay all the taxes 
and can’t become citizens. It’s the justice 
you can only buy; it’s the foot of Kruger on 
the necks of the subjects of his suzerain; 
it’s eating dirt as Englishmen have never 
had to eat it anywhere in the range of the 
Seven Seas. And when they catch Dr. 
Jim, it ll be ten times worse. Yes, it "ll be 
at Doornkop, unless— But, no, they'll 
track him, trap him, get him now. Jo’burg 
wasn’t ready. Only yesterday I had a 
cable that—”’ he stopped short... 
“but they weren’t ready. They hadn't 
guns enough, or something; and English- 
men aren’t good conspirators, not by a 
damned sight! Now it ‘Il be the old Ma- 
juba game all over again. You'll see.” 

“Tt will set things back. Your last state 
will be worse than your first,” remarked 
Stafford. 

Rudyard Byng drained off a glass of 
brandy and water at a gulp, almost, as 
Stafford watched him with inward adverse 
comment, for he never touched wine or 
spirits save at meal-time, and the between- 
meal swizzle revolted his «esthetic sense. 
Byng put down the glass very slowly, 
gazing straight before him for a moment 
without speaking. Then he looked round. 
There was no one very near, though curious 
faces were turned in his direction, as the 
grim news of the Raid was passed from 
mouth to mouth. He came up close to 
Stafford and touched his chest with a firm 
forefinger. 

“Every egg in the basket is broken, 
Stafford. I’m sure of that. Dr. Jim ‘ll 
never get in now; and there’ll be no eufs 
& la coque for breakfast. But there’s an 
omelette to be got out of the mess, if the 
chef doesn’t turn up his nose too high. 
After all, what has brought things to this 
pass? Why, mean, low tyranny and in- 
justice. Why, a narrow, jealous race-hatred 
which makes helots of British men. Sim- 
ple farmers, the sentimental newspapers 
call them! Simple Machiavellis in veldt- 
shoen!”’ 

Stafford nodded assent. 


“But England 
is a very conventional chef,’’ he replied. 
“She likes the eggs for her omelette broken 
in the orthodox way.”’ 
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“She’s not so particular where the eggs 
come from, is she?” 

Stafford smiled as he said: “There'll 
be a good many people in England who 
won't sleep to-night—some because they 
want Jameson to get in; some because 
they don’t; but most because they’re think- 
ing of the millions of British money 
locked up in the Rand, with Kruger stand- 
ing over it with a sjambok which he'll 
use. Last night at the opera we had 
a fine example of presence of mind, when 
a lady burst into flames on the stage. 
That spirited South African prima donna, 
the Transvaal, is in flames. I wonder if 
she really will be saved, and who will save 
her, and—”’ 

A light, like the sun, broke over the 
gloomy and rather haggard face of Rudyard 
Byng, and humor shot up into his eyes. 
He gave a low, generous laugh, as he said 
with a twinkle: ‘‘And whether he does it 
at some expense to himself—with his own 
overcoat, or with some one else’s cloak. 
Is that what you want to say?” 

All at once the personal element, so 
powerful in most of us—even in moments 
when interests are in existence so great that 
they should obliterate all others—came to 
the surface. For a moment it made Byng 
forget the crisis which had come to a land 
where he had done all that was worth doing, 
so far in his life; which had burned itself 
into his very soul; which drew him, sleeping 
or waking, into its arms of memory and 
longing. 

He had read only one paper that morn- 
ing, and it—the latest attempt at sensa- 
tional journalism—had so made him blush 
at the flattering references to himself in 
relation to the incident at the opera, that 
he had opened no other. He had left his 
chambers to avoid the telegrams and notes 
of congratulation which were arriving in 
great numbers. He had gone for-his morn- 
ing ride in Battersea Park instead of the 
Row to escape observation; had afterwards 
spent two hours at the house he was build- 
ing in Park Lane; had then come to 
the club, where he had encountered Ian 
Stafford and had heard the news which 
overwhelmed him. 

“Well, an opera-cloak did the work 
better than an overcoat would have done,” 
Stafford answered, laughing. “It was a 
flash of real genius to think of it. You did 
think it all out in the second, didn’t you?” 

Stafford looked at him curiously, for he 
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wondered if the choice of a soft cloak which 
could more easily be wrapped round the 
burning woman than an overcoat was acci- 
dental, or whether it was the product of a 
mind of unusual decision. 

Byng puffed out a great cloud of smoke 
and laughed again quietly as he replied: 

“Well, I’ve had a good deal of lion and 
tiger and rhinoceros shooting in my time, 
and I’ve had to make up my mind pretty 
quick now and then; so I suppose it gets 
to be a habit. You don’t stop to think 
when the trouble’s on you; you think as 
you go. If I’d stopped to think, I’d have 
funked the whole thing, I suppose—jump- 
ing from that box onto the stage, and 
grabbing a lady in my arms, all in the 
open, as it were. But that wouldn’t have 
been the natural man. The natural man 
that’s in most of us, even when we're not 
very clever, does things right. It’s when 
the conventional man comes in and says, 
Let us consider, that we go wrong. By 
Jingo! Al’mah was as near having her beauty 
spoiled as any woman ever was; but she’s 
only got a few nasty burns on the arm and 
singed her hair a little.” 

“You’ve seen her to-day, then?” 

Stafford looked at him with some curi- 


osity, for the event was one likely to rouse 


a man’s interest in a woman. Al’mah was 
unmarried, so far as the world knew, and 
a man of Byng’s kind, if not generally in- 
flaramable, was very likely to be swept off 
his feet by some unusual woman in some 
unusual circumstance. Stafford had never 
seen Rudyard Byng talk to any woman but 
Jasmine for more than five minutesata time, 
though hundreds of eager and avaricious 
eyes had singled him out for attention; 
and, as it seemed absurd that any one should 
build a palace in Park Lane to live in by 
himself, the glances sent in his direction 
from many quarters had not been without 
hopefulness. And there need not have 
been, and there was not, any loss of dignity 
on the part of match-making mothers in 
angling for him, for his family was quite 
good enough; his origin was not obscure, 
nor his upbringing inadequate. His ex- 
ternal ruggedness was partly natural; but 
it was also got from the bitter rough life 
he had lived for so many years in South 
Africa before he had fallen on his feet at 
Kimberley and Johannesburg. 

As for “strange women,” during the time 
that had passed since his return to England 
there had never been any sign of loose 
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living. So, to Stafford’s mind, Byng was 
the more likely to be swept away on a 
sudden flood that would bear him out to the 
sea of matrimony. He had put his question 
out of curiosity, and he had not to 
wait for a reply. It came frankly and 
instantly: 

“Oh, I was at Al’mah’s house in Bruton 
Street at eight o'clock this morning—with 
the milkman and the newsboy; and you 
wouldn’t believe it, but I saw her, too. 
She'd been up since six o’clock, she said. 
Couldn’t sleep for excitement and pain, 
but looking like a pansy blossom all the 
same, rigged out as pretty as could be in her 
boudoir, and a nurse doing the needful. 
It’s an odd dark kind of beauty she has, 
with those full lips and the heavy eye- 
brows. Well, it was a bull in a china-shop, 
as you might judge—and thank you kind- 
ly, Mr. Byng, with such a jolly laugh, and 
ever and ever and ever so grateful, and so 
wonderfully—thoughtful, I think, was the 
word; as though one had planned it all. And 
wouldn’t I stay to breakfast! And not a 
bit stagy or actressy, and rather what you 
eall an uncut diamond—a gem in her way, 
but not fin fleur, not exactly. A touch of 
the karoo, or the prairie, or the salt-bush 
plains in her, but a good chap altogether; 
and I’m glad I was in it last night with her. 
I laughed a lot at breakfast—oh yes, I 
stayed to breakfast! Laugh before break- 
fast and ery before supper, that’s the prov- 
erb, isn’t it? And I’m crying, all right, 
and there’s crying down at Jo’burg, too.” 

As he spoke Stafford made inward com- 
ment on the story being told to him, so 
patently true and honest in every par- 
ticular. It was rather contradictory and 
unreasonable, however, to hear this big, 
shy, rugged fellow taking exception, how- 
ever delicately and by inference only, to 
the lack of high refinement, to the want of 
did 
not occur to him that Byng was the kind of 
man who would be comparing Jasmine’s 
quite wonderful delicacy, perfumed grace, 
and exquisite adaptability with the some- 
what coarser beauty and genius of the 
singing-girl. It seemed natural that Byng 
should turn to a personality more in keep- 
ing with his own, more likely to make 
him perfectly at ease mentally and 
physically. 

Stafford judged Jasmine by his own con- 
versations with her, when he was so acutely 
alive to the fact that she was the most nat- 
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urally brilliant woman he had ever known 
or met; and had capacities for culture and 
attainment, as she had gifts of discernment 
and skill in thought, in marked contrast to 
the best of the ladies of their world. To him 
she had naturally shown only the one side 
of her nature—she adapted herself to him 
as she did to every one else; and she had put 
him always at an advantage, and, in doing 
so, herself as well. 

Full of coquetry he knew her to be 
—she had been so from a child; and 
though this was culpable in a way, he and 
most others had made more than due allow- 
ance, because mother-care and loving sur- 
veillance had been withdrawn so soon. 
For years se had been the spoiled darling 
of her father and brothers until her father 
married again; and then it had been too 
late to control her. The wonder was that 
she had turned out so well, that she had been 
so studious, so determined, so capable. 
Was it because she had unusual brain and 
insight into human nature, and had been 
wise and practical enough to see that there 
was a point where restraint must be applied, 
and so had kept herself free from blame or 
deserved opprobrium, if not entirely from 
criticism? In the day when girls were not 


in the present sense emancipated, she had 


the savoir faire and the poise of a married 
woman of thirty. Yet she was delicate, 
fresh, and flower-like, and very amusing in a 
way which delighted men; and she did not 
antagonize women. 

Stafford had ruled Byng out of considera- 
tion where she was concerned. He had not 
heard her father’s remark of the night 
before, ‘Jasmine will marry that nabob— 
you'll see.” 

He was, however, recalled to the strange 
possibilities of life by a note which was 
handed to Byng as they stood before the 
club-room fire. He could not help but see 
—he knew the envelope, and no other hand- 
writing was like Jasmine’s, that long, grace- 
ful, sliding hand. Byng turned it over 
before opening it. 

“Hello,” he said, “I’m caught! 
woman’s hand. 
I was here.” 

Mentally Stafford shrugged his shoulders 
as he said to himself: “If Jasmine wanted 
to know where he was, she’d find out. I 
wonder—I wonder.” 

He watched Byng, over whose face passed 
a pleased smile. 

“Why,” Byng said, almost eagerly, “it’s 


It’s a 
I wonder how she knew 
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from Miss Grenfel—wants me to go and 
tell her about Jameson and Jo’burg.” 

He paused for an instant, and his face 
clouded again. “The first thing I must do 
is to send cables to Jo’burg. Perhaps there 
are some waiting for me at my rooms. 
I'll go and see. I don’t know why I didn’t 
get news sooner. I generally get word be- 
fore the Government. There’s something 
wrong somewhere. Somebody has had 
me.” 

“Tf I were you I'd go to our friend first. 
When I’m told to go at once, I go. She 
wouldn’t like cablegrams and other things 
coming between you and her command— 
even when Dr. Jim’s riding out of Matabele- 
land on Jo’burg for to free the slaves.”’ 

Stafford’s words were playful, but there 
was, almost unknown to himself, a strange 
little note of discontent and irony behind. 

Byng laughed. “Oh, I'll be able to tell 
her more, perhaps, if I go to my rooms first!”’ 

“You are going to see her, then?”’ 

“Certainly. There’s nothing to do till 
we get news of Jameson—at Doornkop or 
somewhere.” Thrusting the delicately per- 
fumed letter in his pocket, he nodded, and 
was gone. 

“T was going to see her myself,” thought 
Stafford, “but that settles it. It will be 
easier to go where duty calls instead, since 
Byng takes my place. Why, she told me 
to come to-day at this very hour,” he added, 
suddenly, and paused in his walk toward 
the door. 

“But I want no triangular tea-parties,” 
he continued to reflect... . “Well, there'll 
be work to do at the Foreign Office, that’s 
sure. France, Austria, Russia can spit 
out their venom now, and look to their 
mobilization. And won’t Kaiser William 
throw up his cap if Dr. Jim gets caught! 
What a mess it will be! Well—well—well!’’ 

He sighed, and went on his way brooding 
darkly; for he knew that this was the be- 
ginning of a great trial for England and all 
British people. 


CHAPTER III 
A DAUGHTER OF TYRE 


” ONSIEUR voleur!”’ 

4 Jasmine looked at him again, as 
she had done the night before at the opera, 
standing quite confidentially close to him, 
her hand resting in his big palm like a pad 
of rose-leaves; while a delicate perfume 
greeted his senses. Byng beamed down on 
her, mystified and eager, yet by no means 
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impatient, since the situation was one 
wholly agreeable to him, and he had been 
called robber in his time with greater vio- 
lence and with a different voice. Now he 
merely shook his head in humorous pro- 
test, and gave her an indulgent look of in- 
quiry. Somehow he felt quite at home with 
her, while yet he was abashed by so much 
delicacy and beauty and bloom. 

“Why, what else are you but a robber?” 
she said, withdrawing her hand rather 
quickly from the too frank friendliness of 
his grasp. “You ran off with my opera- 
cloak last night, and a very pretty and ex- 
pensive one it was.” 

“Expensive isn’t the word,” he 
joined; “it was unpurchasable.”’ 

She preened herself a little at his phrases. 
“T returned your overcoat this morning— 
before breakfast; and I didn’t even receive 
a note of thanks for it. I might properly 
have kept it till my opera-cloak came back.” 

“Tt’s never coming back,” he answered; 
“and as for my overcoat, I didn’t know 
it had been returned. I was out all the 
morning.” 

“Tn the Row?” she asked, with an under- 
tone .of meaning. 

“Well, not exactly. 
for your cloak.” 

“Without breakfast?” she urged with a 
whimsical glance. 

“Well, I got 
looking.” 

“And while you were indulging material 
tastes, the cloak hid itself — or went out 
and hanged itself?” 

He settled himself comfortably in the 
huge chair which seemed made especially 
for him. With a rare sense for details she 
had had this very chair brought from the 
library beyond, where her stepmother, in 
full view, was writing letters. He laughed 
at her words—a deep, round chuckle it was. 

“Tt didn’t exactly hang itself; it lay over 
the back of a Chesterfield where I could 
see it and breakfast too.” : 

“A Chesterfield in a breakfast-room! 
That’s more like the furniture of a boudoir.” 

“Well, it was a boudoir.” He blushed 
a little in spite of himself. 

“Ah!...Al’mah’s? Well, she owed you 
a breakfast at least, didn’t she?” 

“Not so good a breakfast as I got.”’ 

“That is putting rather a low price on 
her life,” she rejoined; and a little smile 
of triumph gathered at her pink lips, lips 
a little like those Nelson loved not wisely 
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yet not too well, if love is worth while 
at all. 

“T didn’t see where you were leading 
me,” he gasped, helplessly. “I give up. 
I can’t talk in your way.” 

“What is my way?” she pleaded with a 
little wave of laughter in her eyes. 

“Why, no frontal attacks—only flank 
movements, and getting round the kopjes, 
with an ambush in a drift here and there.” 

“ That sounds like Paul Kruger or General 
Joubert,” she cried in mock dismay. “Isn't 
that what they are doing with Dr. Jim, 
perhaps?” 

His face clouded. Storm gathered slowly 
in his eyes, a grimness suddenly settled in 
his strong jaw. “Yes,” he answered, 
presently, ‘that’s what they will be doing; 
and if I’m not mistaken they’ll catch 
Jameson just as you caught me just now. 
They'll catch him at Doornkop or there- 
abouts, if I know myself—and Oom Paul.” 

Her face flushed prettily with excitement. 
“T want to hear all about this empire- 
making, or losing, affair; but there are other 
things to be settled first. There’s my opera- 
cloak and the breakfast in the prima 
donna’s boudoir, and—” 

“But, how did you know it was Al’mah?”’ 
he asked blankly. 

“Why, where else would my cloak be?” 
she inquired with a little laugh. ‘‘Not at 
the costumier’s or the cleaner’s so soon. 
But, all this horrid flippancy aside, do you 
really think I should have talked like this, 
or been so exigeant about the cloak, if I 
hadn’t known everything; if I hadn’t been 
to see Al’mah, and spent an hour with her, 
and knew that she was recovering from that 
dreadful shock very quickly? But could 
you think me so inhuman and unwomanly 
as not to have asked about her?” 

“T wouldn’t be in a position to investigate 
much when you were talking—not crit- 
ically,” he replied, boldly. “I would only 
be thinking that everything you said was 
all right. It wouldn’t occur to me to—” 

She half closed her eyes, looking at 
him with languishing humor. ‘Now you 
must please remember that I am quite 
young, and may have my head turned, 
and—” 

“Tt wouldn’t alter my mind about you 
if you turned your head,” he broke in, 
gallantly, with a desperate attempt to take 
advantage of an opportunity, and try his 
hand at a game entirely new té6 him. 

There was an instant’s pause, in which she 
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looked at him with what was half-assumed, 
half-natural shyness. His attempt to play 
with words was.so full of nature, and had 
behind it such apparent admiration, that 
the unspoiled part of her was suddenly 
made self-conscious, however agreeably so. 
Then she said to him: 

“T won’t say you were brave last night 
—that doesn’t touch the situation. It 
wasn’t bravery, of course; it was. splendid 
presence of mind which could only come to a 
man with great decision of character. I 
don’t think the newspapers put it at all in 
the right way. It wasn’t like saving a child 
from the top of a burning building, was it?’’ 

“There was nothing in it at all where 
was concerned,” he replied. “I’ve been 
living a life for fifteen years where you had 
to move quick—by instinct, as it were. 
There’s no virtue in it. I was just a little 
quicker than a thousand other men. present, 
and I was nearer to the stage.” 

“Not nearer than my father or Mr. 
Stafford.” 

“They had a bigger shock than I had, 
I suppose. They got. struck numb for a 
second. I’m a coarser kind. I have seen 
lots of sickening things; and I suppose 
they don’t stun me. We get callous, I 
fancy, we veldt-rangers and adventurers.” 

“You seem sensitive enough to fine emo- 
tions,”’ she said, almost shyly. “You were 
completely absorbed, carried away, by 
Al’mah’s singing last night. There wasn’t 
a throb of music that escaped you, I 
should think.” 

“Oh, that’s primary instinct! Music 
is for the most savage natures. The boor 
that couldn’t appreciate the Taj Mahal, or 
the sculpture of Michael Angelo, might be 
swept. off his feet by the music of a master, 
though he couldn’t understand its story. 
Besides, I’ve carried a banjo and a cornet 
to the ends of the earth with me. I saved 
my life with the cornet once. A lion got 
inside my zareba in Rhodesia. I hadn’t 
my gun within reach, but I’d been playing 
the cornet, and just. as he was crouching 
I blew a blast from it—one of those jarring 
diseords of Wagner in the “Gétterdimme- 
rung,” and he turned tail and got away into 
the bush with a howl. Hearing gets to. be 
the most acute of all the senses. with the 
pioneer. If you’ve ever been really dying 
of thirst, and have reached water again, 
its sounds become wonderful te you ever 
after thatthe trickle of a creek, the wash 
of a wave on the shore, the drip on a tin 
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reof, the drop over a fall, the swish of a rain- 
sterm. It’s the same with birds and trees. 
And trees all make different sounds—that’s 
the shape of the leaves. And it’s:all music, 
too,”’ 

Her breath came quickly with pleasure 
at the imagination and: observation of his 
words. “So it wasn’t strange that you 
should be ravished by Al’mah’s singing last 
might, was it?” She looked at him keenly. 
“Tsn’t it curious that such a marvelous 
gift should be given to.a woman who in other 
respects—’’ she paused. 

“Yes, I know what you mean. She’s 
so untrained in lots of ways. That’s what 
1 was saying to Stafford a little while ago. 
She isn’t the fin fleur. They live in a world 
of their own, the stage people. There's 
always a kind of irresponsibility. The 
habit of letting themselves go in their art, 
I suppose, makes them, in real life, throw 
things down so hard when they don’t like 
them. Living at high pressure is an art 
like music. It alters the whole equilibrium, 
I suppose. A woman like Al’mah would 
commit suicide, or kill a man, without real- 
izing the true significance of it all.” 

“Were you thinking that when you 
breakfasted with her?” 

“Yes, when she was laughing and jest- 
ing—and when she kissed me good-by.”’ 

““When—she—kissed you—good-by?” 

Jasmine drew back, then half-glanced 
towards her stepmother in the other room. 
She was only twenty-two, and though her 
emancipation had been accomplished in its 
way somewhat in advance of her genera- 
tion, it had its origin in a very early period 
of her life, when she had been allowed 
to read books of verse—Shelley, Byron, 
Shakespeare, Keats, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and many others—unchallenged and un- 
guided. The understanding of things, re- 
served:for “‘the wise and prudent,” had been 
at first vaguely and them definitely con- 
veved to her by slow but subtle means—an 
apprehension from instinct, not from knowl- 
edge. There had never beem a shock to her 
mind. The knowledge of things had grown 
imperceptibly, and most of life’s ugly mean- 
ings were known—at a great distance, to be 
sure, but stillknown. Yet there came a sud- 
den half-angry feeling when she heard Rud- 
yard Byng say, so loosely, that Al’mah had 
kissed him. Was it possible, then, that a 
man, that any man, thought she might hear 
such things without resentment; that any 
man thought her to know se much of life 
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that it did not matter what was said? Did 
her outward appearance, then, bear such 
false evidence? 

He did not understand quite, yet he saw 
that she misunderstood, and he handled 
the situation with a tact which seemed 
hardly to belong to a man of his training 
and calibre. 

“She thought no more of kissing me,” 
he said, presently, in a calm voice—‘‘a man 
she had seen only once before, and was not 
likely to see again, than would a child of 
five. It meant nothing more to her than 
kissing Fanato on the stage. It was pure 
impulse. She forgot it as soon as it was 
done. It was her way of showing gratitude. 
Somewhat unconventional, wasn’t it? But 
then, she is a little Irish, a little Spanish, 
and the rest Saxon; and she is all artist 
and bohemian.” 

Jasmine’s face cleared, and her equilib- 
rium was instantly restored. She was 
glad she had misunderstood. Yet Al’mah 
had not kissed her when she left, while ex- 
pressing gratitude, too. There was a dif- 
ference. She turned the subject, saying: 


“Of course, she insists on sending me a 
new cloak, and keeping the other as a 
It was rather badly singed, 


memento. 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt did its work well, and it deserves an 
honored home. Do you know that even 
as I flung the cloak round her, in the excite- 
ment of the moment I ‘sensed,’ as my young 
nephew says, the perfume you use.” 

He lifted his hand, conscious that his 
fingers still carried some of that deli- 
cate perfume which her fingers left 
there as they lay in his palm when she 
greeted him on his entrance. “It was like 
an incense from the cloak, as it blanketed 
the flames. Strange, wasn’t it, that the 
under-sense should be conscious of that little 
thing, while the over-sense was adding a 
sensational postscript to the opera?” 

She smiled in a pleased way. “Do you 
like the perfume? I really use very little 
of it.” 

“Tt’s like no other. 
cloud of ideas floating. I don’t know how 
to describe it. I imagine myself—” 

She interrupted, laughing merrily. “My 
brother says it always makes him angry, 
and Ian Stafford calls it ‘The Wild Tinc- 
ture of Time’-—frivolously and sillily says 
that it comes from a bank whereon the 
‘Wild Time’ grows! But now, I want to 
ask you many questions. We have been 


It starts a kind of 
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mentally dancing, while down beyond the 

Limpopo—” 

His demeanor instantly changed, and 
she noted the look of power and purpose 
coming into the rather boyish and good- 
natured, the rash and yet determined, face. 
It was not quite handsome. The features 
were not regular, the forehead was perhaps 
a little too low, and the hair grew very thick, 
and would have been a vast mane if it had 
not been kept fairly close by his valet. 
This valet was Krool, a Boer whom he had 
rescued from Lobengula in the Matabele 
war, and who had in his day been ship 
steward, barber, cook, guide, and native 
recruiter. Krool had attached himself to 
Byng, and he would not be shaken off 
even when his master came home to Eng- 
land. 

Looking at her visitor with a new sense of 
observation alive in her, Jasmine saw the 
inherent native drowsiness of the nature, 
the love of sleep and good living, the 
healthy primary desires, the striving, ad- 
venturous, yet, in one sense, unambitious 
soul. The very cleft in the chin, like 
the alluring dimple of a child’s cheek, en- 
larged and hardened, was suggestive of 
animal beauty, with its parallel suggestion 
of indolence. Yet, somehow, too ample as 
he was both in fact and by suggestion to 
the imagination, there was an apparent 
underlying force, a capacity to do huge 
things when once roused. He had been 
roused in his short day. The life into 
which he had been thrown, with men of 
vaster ambition and much more selfish ends 
than his own, had stirred him to prodigies 
of activity in those strenuous, wonderful, 
electric days when gold and diamonds 
changed the hard-bitten, wearied prospect- 
or, who had doggedly delved till he had 
forced open the hand of the Spirit of the 
Earth and caught the treasure that flowed 
forth, into a millionaire, into a conqueror, 
with the world at his feet. He had been 
of those who, for many a night and many a 
year, eating food scarce fit for Kaffirs, had, 
in poverty and grim endeavor, seen the sun 
rise and fall over the Magallisburg range, 
hope alive in the morning and dead at 
night. He had faced the devilish storms 
which swept the high veldt with lightning 
and the thunder-stone, striking men dead 
as they fled for shelter to the boulders 
of some barren, mocking kopje; and he had 
had the occasional wild nights of carousal, 
when the miseries and robberies of life and 
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time, and the ceaseless weariness and hope 
deferred, were forgotten. 

It was all there in his faee—the pioneer 
endeavor, the reckless effort, the gambler’s 
anxiety, the self-indulgence, the crude pas- 
sions, with a far-off, vague idealism, the self- 
ish outlook, and yet great breadth of feel- 
ing, with narrowness of individual purpose. 
The rough life, the sordid struggle, had left 
their mark, and this easy, coaxing, com- 
fortable life of London had not covered 
it up—not yet. He still belonged to other 
—and higher—spheres. 

There was a great contrast between him 
and Ian Stafford. Ian was handsome, ex- 
quisitely refined, lean and graceful of figure, 
with a mind that saw the end of your sen- 
tences from the first word, with a skill of 
speech like a Damascus blade, with knowl- 
edge of a half-dozen languages. Ian had an 
allusiveness of conversation which made 
human intercourse a perpetual entertain- 
ment, and Jasmine’s intercourse with him a 
delight which lingered after his going until 
his coming again. The contrast was pro- 
digious—and perplexing, for Byng had 
qualities which compelled her interest. 
She sighed as she reflected. 

“T suppose you can’t get three millions 
all to yourself with your own hands without 
missing a good deal and getting a good deal 
you could do without,” she said to herself, 
as he wonderingly interjected the exclama- 
tion: 

“Now, what do you know of the Lim- 
popo? I'll bet there isn’t another woman 
in England that even knows the name!’’ 

“T always had a thirst for travel, and 
I’ve read endless books of travel and ad- 
venture,” she replied. “I’d have been an 
explorer, or a Cecil Rhodes, if I had been a 
man.” 

“Can you ride?” he asked, looking won- 
deringly at her tiny hand, her slight figure, 
her delicate face with its almost im- 
possible pink and white. 

“Oh, man of little faith!” she rejoined. 
“T can’t remember when I didn’t ride. 
First a Shetland pony, and now at last I’ve 
reached Zambezi—such a wicked dear!” 

‘Zambezi — why Zambezi? One would 
think you were South African.” 

She enjoyed his mystification. Then she 
grew serious and her eyes softened. “I 
had a friend—a girl, older than I. She 
married, Well, he’s an earl now, the Earl 
of Tynemouth, but he was the elder 
son then, and wild for sport. They 


went on their honeymoon to shoot in 
East Africa, and they visited the falls 
of the Zambezi. She—my friend—was 
standing on the edge of the chasm—perhaps 
you know it—not far from Livingstone’s 
tree, between the streams. It was October, 
and the river was low. She put up her big 
parasol. A gust of wind suddenly caught 
it, and she, instead of letting the thing fly, 
hung on, and was nearly swept into the 
chasm. A man with them pulled her back 
in time—but she hung on to that red parasol. 
Only when it was all over did she realize 
what had really happened. Well, when she 
came back to England, as a kind of thank- 
offering she gave me her father’s best hunt- 
er. That was so like her, too; she could 
always make other people generous. He 
is a beautiful Satan, and I rechristened him 
Zambezi. I wanted the red parasol, too, 
but Alice Tynemouth wouldn’t give it to 
me.” 

“So she gave it to the man that pulled 
her back. Why not?” 

“How do you know she did that?” 

“Well, it hangs in an honored place in 
Stafford’s chambers. I guess right, do I?” 

Her eyes darkened slowly and a swift- 
passing shadow covered her faintly smiling 
lips; but she only said, “You see he was 
entitled to it, wasn’t he?’ To herself, 
however, she whispered, “‘ Neither of them 
—neither—ever told me that.”’ 

At that moment the door opened, and a 
footman came forward to Rudyard Byng. 
“Tf you please, sir, your servant says, 
will you see him. There is news from South 
Africa.” 

Byng rose, but Jasmine intervened. “No, 
tell him to come here,” she said to the foot- 
man. ‘“Mayn’t he?” she asked. 

Byng nodded, and remained standing. 
He seemed suddenly lost to her presence, 
and with head dropped forward looked into 
space, engrossed, intense. 

Jasmine studied him as an artist would 
study a picture, and decided that he had 
elements of the unusual, and was a distinct 
personality. Though rugged, he was not 
uncouth, and there was nothing of the 
nouveau riche about him. He did not wear 
a ring or ecarf-pin, his watch-chain was 
simple and inconspicuous enough for a 
school-boy—and he was worth three mill- 
ion pounds, with a palace building in Park 
Lane and a feudal castle in Wales leased 
for a period of years. There was nothing 
greatly striking in his carriage; indeed, 
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he did not make enough of his height and 
bulk: but his eye was strong and clear, his 
head was powerful, and his quick smile was 
very winning. Yet—yet, he was not the 
type of man who, to her mind, should have 
made three millions at thirty-three. It did 
not seem to her that he was really repre- 
sentative of the great fortune-builders—she 
had her grandfather and others closely 
in mind. She had seen many captains of 
industry and finance in her grandfather's 
house, men mostly silent, deliberate, and 
taciturn, and showing in their manner and 
persons the accumulated habits of patience, 
force, ceaseless aggression and domination. 

Was it: only luck which had given Rud- 
yard Byng those three millions? It could 
not be just that alone. She remembered 
her grandfather used to say that luck was a 
powerful ingredient in the successful career 
of every man, but that the man was on the 
spot to take the luck, knew when to take 
it, and how to use it. “The lucky man is 
the man that sits up watching for the windfall 
when other men are sleeping’’—that was 
the way he had put it. So Rudyard Byng, 
if lucky, had also been of those who had 
grown haggard with watching, working, and 
waiting; but not a hair of his head had 
whitened, and if he looked older than he 
was, still he was young enough to marry 
the youngest débutante in England, and the 
prettiest and best-born. He certainly had 
inherent breeding. His family had a long 
pedigree, and every man could not be as 
distinguished-looking as Ian Stafford—as 
Ian Stafford, who, however, had not three 
millions of pounds; who had not yet made 
his name and might never do so. 

She flushed with anger at herself that she 
should be so disloyal to Ian, for whom she 
had pictured a brilliant future—ambassa- 
dor at Paris or Berlin, or, if he chose, 
Foreign Minister in Whitehall — Ian, gra- 
cious, diligent, wonderfully trained, waiting, 
watching for his luck and ready to take it; 
and to carry success, when it came, like 
a prince of princelier days. Ian gratified 
every sense in her, met every demand of an 
exacting nature, satisfied her unusually 
critical instinct, and was, in effect, her 
affianced husband. Yet it was so hard to 
wait for luck, for place, for power, for the 
environment where she could do great 
things, could fill that radiant place which 
her cynieal and melodramatie but power- 
ful and sympathetic grandfather had _pre- 
figured for her. She had been the apple 
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of that old man’s eye, and he had filled 
her brain—purposely—with ambitious ideas. 
He had done it when she was very young, 
because he had not long to stay; and he had 
over-colored the pictures in order that the 
impression should be vivid and indelible 
when he was gone. He had meant to bless, 
for, to his mind, to shine, to do big, things, 
to achieve notoriety, to attain power, “to 
make the band play when you come,” was 
the true philosophy of life. And as this 
philosophy, suecessful im his case, was ac- 
companied by habits of life which would 
bear the closest inspection by the dean and 
chapter, it was a difficult one to meet by 
argument or admonition. He had taught 
his grandchild as successfully as he had built 
the structure of his suecess. He had made 
material things the basis of life’s philosophy 
and purpose; and if she was not wholly 
materialistic, it was beeause she had drunk 
deep, for one so young, at the fountains of 
art, poetry, sculpture, and history. For the 
last she had a passion which was represent- 
ed by books of biography without: number, 
and all the standard historians were to be 
found in her bedroom and her boudoir. 
Yet, too, when she had opportunity—when 
Lady Tynemouth brought them to her—she 


read the newest and most daring produc- 
tions of a school of French novelists and 
dramatists who saw the world with eyes 


morally astigmatic and out of focus. 
had once said to Alice Tynemouth: 

“You say I dress well, yet it isn’t I. It’s 
my dressmaker. I choose the over-colored 
thing three times out of five—it used to be 
more than that. I want instinctively to 
blaze. It’s the same in everything. I need 
to be kept down, but, alas! I have my own 
way in everything. I wish I hadn’t, for my 
own good. Yet I can’t brook being ruled.” 

To this Alice had replied: “A really 
selfish husband—not a difficult thing to 
find—would soon keep you down suf- 
ficiently. Then you’d choose the over- 
colored thing not more than two times, 
perhaps one time, out of five. Your 
orientalism is only undisciplined self-will. 
A little cruelty would give you a better sense 
of proportion in color—and everything 
else. You have orientalism, but little or 
no orientation.” 

Here, now, standing before the fire, was 
that possible husband who, no doubt, was 
selfish, and had capacities for cruelty which 
would give her greater proportion—and 
sense of color. In Byng’s palace, with 
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three millions behind her—she herself had 
only the tenth of one million—she could 
settle down into an exquisitely ordered, 
beautiful, perfect life where the world would 
come as to a court and— 

Suddenly she shuddered, for these 
thoughts were sordid, humiliating, and de- 
grading. They were unbidden, but still 
they came. They came from some dark 
fountain within herself. She really wanted 
—her idealistic self wanted—to be all that 
she knew she looked, a flower in life and 
thought. But, oh, it was hard, hard for 
her to be what she wished! Why should it 
be so hard for her? 

She was roused by a voice. ‘“Cronje!” 
it said in a deep, slow, ragged note. 

Byng’s Boer valet, Krool, pale of face, 
small, lean, ominous, was standing in the 
doorway. 

“Cronje! . . . Well?” rejoined Byng, 
quietly, yet with a kind of smother in the 
tone. 

The Boer stretched out a long, skinny, 
open hand, and slowly closed the fingers up 
tight with a gesture suggestive of a trap 
closing upon a crushed captive. 

“Where?” Byng asked, huskily. 

“Doornkop,” was the reply; and Jasmine, 
watching closely, fascinated by Krool’s 
taciturnity, revolted by his immobile face, 
thought she saw in his eyes a glint of mali- 
cious and furtive joy. A dark premonition 
suddenly flashed into her mind that this 
creature would one day, somehow, do her 
harm; that he was her foe, her primal foe, 
without present or past cause for which she 
was responsible; but still a foe—one of those 
antipathies foreordained, one of those evil 
influences which exist somewhere in the 
universe against every individual life. 

“Doornkop—what did I say!” Byng 
exclaimed to Jasmine. “I knew they’d 
put the double-and-twist on him at Doorn- 
kop, or some such place; and they’ve done 
it— Kruger and Joubert. Englishmen 
aren’t slim enough to be conspirators. Dr. 
Jim was going it blind, just trusting to good 
luck, gambling with the Almighty. It’s 
bury me deep now! It’s Paul Kruger 
licking his chops over the savory mess. 
‘Oh, isn’t it a pretty dish to set betore the 
king!’ What else, Krool?”’ 

“Nothing, baas.”’ 

“Nothing more in the cables?” 

“No, baas.” 

“That Il do, Krool. 
Whalen. 


Wait. Go to Mr. 
Say I want him to bring a 
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stenographer and all the Partners—he’ll 
understand—to me at ten to-night.” 

“ce Baas wid 

Krool bowed slowly. As he raised his 
head his eyes caught those of Jasmine. For 
an instant they regarded each other steadily, 
then the man’s eyes dropped, and a faint 
flush passed over his face. The look had 
its revelation which neither ever forgot. 
A quiver of fear passed through Jasmine, 
and was followed by a sense of self-pro- 
tection and a hardening of her will, as 
against some possible danger. 

As Krool left the room he said to him- 
self: “The baas speaks her for his vrauw, 
But the baas will go back quick to the Vaal 
—berhaps.”’ 

Then an evil smile passed over his face, 
as he thought of the fall of the Rooineck— 
of Dr. Jim in Oom Paul’s clutches. He 
opened and shut his fingers again with a 
malignant cruelty. 

Standing before the fire, Byng said to 
Jasmine meditatively, with that old ironic 
humor which was always part of him: “Fee, 
fo, fi, fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
man!” 

Her face contracted with pain. 
will take Dr. Jim’s life?” 
solemnly. 

“Tt’s hard to tell. It isn’t him alone. 
There’s lots of others that we both know.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. It’s terrible, 
terrible!” she whispered. 

“Tt’s more terrible than it looks, even 
now. It’s a black day for England. She 
doesn’t know yet how black it is. I 
see it, though; I see it. It’s as plain as an 
open book. Well, there’s work to do, and 
I must be about it. I’m off to the Colonial 
Office. No time to lose. . It’s a job that 
has no eight-hours shift.” 

Now the real man was alive. He was 
transformed. The face was set and quiet. 
He looked concentrated will and power as 
he stood with his hands clasped behind 
him, his shoulders thrown back, his eyes 
alight with fire and determination. To 
herself Jasmine seemed to be moving in the 
center of great events, having her fingers 
upon the levers that work behind the scenes 
of the world’s vast schemes, standing by 
the secret machinery of government. 

“How I wish I could help you!” she said, 
softly, coming nearer to him, a warm light 
in her liquid blue eyes, her exquisite face 
flashing with excitement, her hands clasped 
in front of her. 


“They 
she asked, 
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As Byng looked at her, it seemed to 
him that sweet honesty and high-heart- 
edness had never had so fine a setting: 
that never had there been in the world such 
an epitome of talent, beauty, and sincerity. 
He had suadenly capitulated, he who had 
ridden unseathed so long. If he had dared 
he would have taken her in his arms there 
and then; but he had known her only for a 
day. He had been always told that a 
woman must be woced and won, and to woo 
took time. It was not a task he under- 
stood, but suddenly it came to him that he 
was prepared to do it; that he must be 
patient and watch and serve, and, as he 
used to do, perhaps, be elate in the morning 
and depressed at night, till the day of tri- 
umph eame and his luck was made manifest. 

“But you can help me, yes, you can help 
me as no one else can,’”’ he said almost 
hoarsely, and his hands moved a little 
towards her. 

“You must show me how,” she said, 
scarce above a whisper, and she drew back 
slightly, for this look in his eyes told its 
own story. 

“When may I come again?” he asked. 

“T want so much to hear everything 
about South Africa. Won’t you come to- 
morrow at six?” she asked, 

“Certainly, to- morrow at six,” he an- 
swered, eagerly, “‘and thank you.” 

His honest look of admiration enveloped 
her, as her hand was again lost in his strong, 
generous palm, and lay there for a moment 
thrilling him. . . . He turned at the door 
and looked back, and the smile she gave him 
seemed the most delightful thing he had 
ever seen. 

“She is a flower, a jasmine flower,” he 
said, happily, as he made his way into the 
street. 

When he had gone she fled to her bed- 
room. Standing before the mirror, she 
looked at herself long, laughing feverishly. 
Then suddenly she turned and threw 
herself upon the bed and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Sobs shook her. 

“Oh, Ian,” she said, raising her head at 
last, “‘oh, Ian, Ian, I hate myself!” 


Down in the library her stepmother was 
saying to her father: “You are right, 
Jasmine will marry the nabob.” 

“Poor Stafford—poor boy!” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Men get over such things,” was the 
quietly cynical reply. 
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“Jasmine takes a lot of getting over,” 
answered Jasmine’s father. “She has got 
the brains of all the family, the beauty her 
family never had—the genius of my father, 
and the wilfulness, and—’ 

He paused, for, after all, he was not talk- 
ing to the mether of his child. 

“Yes, all of it, poor dear,” was the enig- 
matical reply. 

“T wish—Nelly, I do wish that—” 

“Yes, I know what you wish, Cuthbert, 
but it’s no good. I’m not of any use to her. 
She will work out her own destiny—as her 
grandfather did.” 

“God knows I hope not! 
earry it off, but a woman—” 

Slow and almost stupid as he was, he 
knew that her inheritance from her grand- 
father’s nature was a perilous gift. 


A man ean 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PARTNERS MEET 


NGLAND was more stunned than 

shocked. The dark significanee, the 
evil consequences destined to flow from the 
Jameson Raid had not yet reached the gen- 
eral mind. There was something gallant 
and romantic in this wild invasion: a few 
hundred men, with no commissariat and 
imsufficient clothing, with enough ammuni- 
tion and guns for only the merest flurry of 
battle, doing this unbelievable gamble with 
Fate—challenging a republic of fighting 
men with well-stocked arsenals and ca- 
pable artillery, with ample sources of 
supply, with command of railways and 
communications. It was certainly magnif- 
icent; but it was magnificent folly. 

It did not take England long to decide 
that point; and not even the Laureate’s 
pean in the solemn organ of the aristoc- 
racy and upper middle-class could evoke 
any outburst of feeling. There was plenty 
of admiration for the pluck and boldness, 
for the careless indifference with which the 
raiders risked their lives; for the romantic 
side of the dash from Pinsuti to the Rand; 
but the thing was so palpably impossible, 
as it was earried out, that there was not a 
knowing mind in the Islands which would 
not have echoed Rhodes’s words—‘‘ Jameson 
has upset the apple-cart.” 

Rudyard Byng did not visit Jasmine the 
next evening at six o’clock. His world was 
all in chaos, and he had not closed his eyes 
to sleep sinee he had left her. At ten 
o’clock at night, as he had arranged, ‘‘The 
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Partners” and himself met at his chambers, 
around which had gathered a crowd of 
reporters and curious idlers; and from that 
time till the gray dawn he and they had 
sat in conference. He had spent two hours 
at the Colonial Office after he left Jasmine, 
and now all night he kneaded the dough of 
a new policy with his companions in finance 
and misfortune. 

There was Wallstein, the fairest, ablest, 
and richest financier of them all, with a mar- 
velous head for figures, invaluable and com- 
manding at the council-board, by virtue 
of his clear brain and his power to co-or- 
dinate all the elements of the most confus- 
ing financial problems. Others had by 
luck and persistence made money—the 
basis of their fortunes; but Wallstein had 
showed them how to save those fortunes 
and make them grow; had enabled them to 
compete successfully with the games of 
other great financiers in the world’s stock- 
markets. Wallstein was short and stout, 
with a big blue eye and an unwrinkled fore- 
head; prematurely aged from lack of exer- 
cise and the high excitement of the high 
veldt; from planning and scheming while 
others slept; from an inherent physical 
weakness due to the fact that he was one 
of twin sons, to his brother being given 


great physical strength, to himself a power- 
ful brain for finance, and a frail if ample 


body. Wallstein knew little and cared less 
about polities; yet he saw the use of poli- 
tics in finance, and he did not stick his head 
into the sand as some of his colleagues did 
when political activities hampered their 
operations. In Jo’burg he had kept aloof 
from the struggle with Oom Paul, not from 
lack of will, but because he had no stomach 
for daily intrigue and guerrilla warfare and 
subterranean workings; and he was con- 
vinced that only a great and bloody 
struggle would end the contest for progress 
and equal rights for all white men on the 
Rand. His inquiries had been bent towards 
so disposing the financial operations, so 
bulwarking the mining industry by saga- 
cious designs, that, when the worst came, 
they all would be able to weather the storm. 
He had done his work better than his 
colleagues knew, or indeed even himself 
knew. 

Probably only Fleming the Scotsman— 
another of the Partners—with a somewhat 
dour exterior, an indomitable will, and a 
caution which compelled him to make good 
every step of the way before him, and so 
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cultivate a long sight financially and 
politically, understood how extraordinary 
Wallstein’s work had been—only Fleming, 
and Rudyard Byng, who knew better than 
any and all. 

There was also De Lancy Scovel, who had 
become a biggish figure in the Rand world 
because he had been a kind of financial 
valet to Wallstein and Byng, and, it was 
said, had been a real unofficial valet to 
Rhodes, being an authority on cooking, 
and on brewing a punch, a master of com- 
missariat in the long marches which Rhodes 
made in the days when he trekked into 
Rhodesia. It was indeed said that he had 
made his first ten thousand pounds out of 
two trips that Rhodes made en route to 
Lobengula, and had added to this amount 
on the principle of compound multiplica- 
tion when the Matabele war came; for here 
again he had a collateral interest in the 
commissariat. 

Rhodes, with a supreme carelessness in 
regard to money, with an indifference to 
details which left his mind free for the 
working of a few main ideas, had no 
idea how many cheques he gave on the 
spur of the moment to De Lancy Scovel 
in this month or in that, in this year or 
in that, for this thing or for that — 
cheques written very often on the backs 
of envelopes, on the white margin of 
a newspaper, on the fly-leaf of a book or a 
blank telegraph form. The Master Man 
was so stirred by half-contemptuous hu- 
mor at the sycophancy and snobbery of his 
vain slave, who could make a salad out of 
anything edible, that, caring little what 
men were, so long as they did his work 
for him, he once wrote a cheque for two 
thousand pounds on the starched cuff 
of his henchman’s “biled shirt” at a din- 
ner prepared for his birthday. 

So it was that, with the marrow-bones 
thrown to him, De Lancy Scovel came to a 
point where he could follow Wallstein’s 
and Rhodes’s lead financially, being privy 
to their plans, through eavesdropping on 
the conferences of his chiefs. It came 
as a surprise to his superiors that one day’s 
chance discovery showed De Lancy Scovel 
to be worth fifty thousand pounds; and from 
that time on they used him for many a 
purpose in which it was expedient their 
own hands should not appear. They felt 
confidence that a man who could so care- 
fully and secretly build up his own fortunes 
had a gift which could be used to ad- 
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vantage. A man who could be so subterra- 
nean in his own affairs would no doubt be 
equally secluded in their business. Self- 
ishness would make him silent. And so 
it was that ‘the Dude” of the camp and the 
kraal, the factotum, who in his time had 
brushed Rhodes’s clothes when he brushed 
his own, after the Kaffir servant had messed 
them about, came to be a millionaire and 
one of the Partners. For him South 
Africa had no charms. He was happy in 
London, or at his country - seat in Leices- 
tershire, where he followed the hounds with 
a temerity which was at base vanity; where 
he gave the county the best food to be 
got outside St. Petersburg or Paris; where 
bachelor establishment 
cared for by a coarse, gray-haired house- 
keeper who, the initiated said, was De 
Lancy’s South African wife, with a rooted 
objection to being a lady or “moving in 


his so-called was 


social circles” ; whose pleasure lay in manag- 
ing this big household under De Lancy’s 
guidance. There were those who said they 
had seen her brush a speck of dust from 
De Lancy’s ceat-collar, as she emerged 
from her morning interview with him; and 
others who said they had seen her hidden 
in the shrubbery listening to the rather 
flaccid conversation of her splendid poodle 
of a master, whose curling Saxon hair and 
mustache and faintly florid cheeks would 
have made him an ideal figure the 
gladiatorial arena on a Roman holiday. 
There were others who had climbed to 
success in their own way, some by happy 


for 


accident, some by a force that disregarded 
anything in their way, and some by sheer 
honest rough merit, through which the soul 
of the true pioneer shone. 

There was also Barry Whalen, who had 
been educated as a doctor, and, with a rare 
Irish sense of adaptability and an amazing 
Celtic cleverness, had also become a mining 
engineer, in the days when the Transvaal 
was emerging from its pioneer obscurity 
into the golden light of mining prosperity. 
Abrupt, obstinately honest, and sincere; 
always protesting against this and against 
that, always the critic of authority, whether 
the authority was friend or foe; always 
smothering his own views in the moment 
when the test of loyalty came; always with 
a voice like a young bull and a heart which 
would have suited a Goliath, there was no 
one but trusted Barry, none that had not 
hurried to him in a difficulty; not because 
he was so wise, but because he was so true. 
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He would never have made money, in spite 


of the fact that his prescience, his mining 
sense, his diagnosis of the case of a mine, as 
syng called it, had been a 
of wealth to others, had it 
Wallstein and Byng. 
Wallstein had in him a curious gentleness 
and human sympathy, little in keeping 
with the view held of him by that section 
of the British press which would willingly 
have seen England at the mercy of Paul 
Kruger—for England’s good, for her soul’s 
welfare as it were, for her needed chastise- 
ment! He spoken of as a cruel, 
tyrannical, greedy German Jew, whose 
soul was in his own pocket and his hand in 
the pockets of the world. In truth he was 
none of these things, save that he was of 
German birth, and of as good and honest 
German origin as George of Hanover and his 
Wall- 


stein’s eye was an eye of kindness, save in 


great source 


not been for 
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descendants, if not so distinguished. 
the vision of business; then it saw without 
emotion to the advantage of the country 
where he had made his money, and to the 
perpetual advantage of England, to whom 
he gave an honorable and philanthropic 
citizenship. His charities were not of the 
spectacular kind; but many a poor and 
worthy, and often unworthy, unfortunate 
was sheitered through bad days and 
weather of life by the immediate 
personal care of “the Jew Mining Magnate, 
who didn’t care a damn what happened to 


heavy 


Iingland as long as his own nest was well 
lined!”’ 

It was Wallstein who took heed of the 
fact that, as he got rich, Barry Whalen 
remained poor; and it was he who took note 
that Barry had a daughter who might any 
day be left penniless with frail health and 
no protector; and taking heed and note, 
it was he made all the Partners unite in 
taking some financial risks and respon- 
sibilities for Barry, when two new mines 
were opened—to Barry’s large profit. It 
was characteristic of Barry, however, that, 
if they had not disguised their action by 
financial devices, and by making him a 
Partner, because he was needed _profes- 
sionally and intellectually and for other 
business reasons, nicely phrased to please 
his Celtic vanity, he would have reject- 
ed the means to the fortune which came 
to him. It was a far smaller fortune than 
any of the others had; but it was sufficient 
for him and for his child. So it was that 
Barry became one of the Partners, and said 
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things that every one else would hesitate 
to say, but were glad to hear said. 

Others of the group were of varying de- 
grees of ability and interest and importance. 
One or two were poltroons in body and mind, 
with only a real instinct for money-making 
and a capacity for constructive individual- 
ism. Of them the most conspicuous was 
Clifford Melville, whose name was origi- 
nally Joseph Sobiezki, with habitat Poland, 
whose small part in this veracious tale be- 
longs elsewhere. 

“ach had his place, and all were influenced 
by the great schemes of Rhodes and their 
reflection in the purposes and actions of 
Wallstein. Wallstein was inspired by the 
dreams and daring purposes of Empire 
which had driven Rhodes from Table 
Mountain to the kraal of Lobengula and 
far beyond; until, at last, the flag he had 
learned to love had been triumphantly 
trailed from the Cape to Cairo. 

Now in the great crisis, Wallstein, of 
them all, was the most self-possessed, save 
Rudyard Byng. Some of the others were 
paralyzed. They could only whine out 
execrations on the man who had dared 
something; who, if he had succeeded, would 
have been hailed as the great leader of a 
Revolution, not the scorned and humiliated 


vaptain of a filibustering expedition. A 
triumphant rebellion or raid is always a 


revolution in the archives of a nation. 
These men were of a class who run for cover 
before a battle begins, and can never be 
kept in the fighting-line except with the 
bayonet in the small of their backs. Others 
were irritable and strenuous, bitter in their 
denunciations of the Johannesburg con- 
spirators who had bungled their side of the 
business, and who had certainly shown no 
rashness. At any rate, whatever the 
merits of their case, no one in England ac- 
cused the Jo’burgers of foolhardy courage 
or impassioned daring. They were so 
busy in trying to induce Jameson to go 
back that they had no time to go forward 
themselves. It was not that they lost 
their heads, their hearts were the disap- 
pearing factors. 

At this gloomy meeting in his house, 
Byng did not join either of the two sections 
who represented the more extreme views 
and the unpolitical minds. There was a 
small section, of which he was one, who were 
not cleverer financially than their friends, 
but who had political sense and intuition; 
and these, to their credit, were more con- 
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cerned, at this dark moment, for the po- 
litical and national consequences of the 
Raid, than for the certain set-back to the 
mining and financial enterprises of the Rand. 
A few of the richest of them were the most 
hopeless politically—ever ready to sacrifice 
principle for an extra dividend of a quarter 
per cent.; and, in their inmost souls, ready 
to bow the knee to Oom Paul and his 
unwholesome, undemocratic, and corrupt 
government, if only the dividends moved 
on and up. 

Byng was not a great genius, and he had 
never given his natural political talent its 
full chance; but his soul was bigger than 
his pocket. He had a passionate love for 
the land—for England—which had given 
him birth; and he had a decent pride in her 
honor and good name. So it was that he 
had almost savagely challenged the sor- 
did deliberations of this grim conference. 
In a full-blooded and manly appeal he 
begged them “to get on higher ground.” 
If he could but have heard it, it would have 
cheered the heart of the broken and dis- 
credited pioneer of Empire at Capetown, 
who had received his death-warrant, to 
take effect within five years, in the little 
cottage at Muizenberg by the sea; as great 
a soul in posse as ever came from the womb 
of the English mother; who said as he sat 
and watched the tide flow in and out, and 
his own tide of life ebbed, “Life is a three 
days’ trip to the sea-shore: one day in 
going, one day in settling down, and one 
day packing up again.” 

Byng had one or two colleagues who, 
under his inspiration, also took the larger 
view, and who looked ahead to the conse- 
quences yet to flow from the fiasco at 
Doornkop, which became a tragedy. What 
would happen to the conspirators of Johan- 
nesburg? What would happen to Jameson 
and Willoughby and Bobby White and 
Raleigh Grey? Who was to go to South 
Africa to help in holding things together, 
and to prevent the worst happening, if 
possible? At this point they had arrived 
when they saw— 

“.. The dull dank morn stare in, 
Like a dim drowned face with oozy eyes.” 


A more miserable morning seldom had 
broken, even in England. 

“T will go. I wish to go,” remarked 
Byng at last, though there was a strange 
sinking of the heart as he said it. Even 
yet the perfume of Jasmine’s cloak stole 
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to his senses to intoxicate them. But it 
was his duty to offerto go; and he felt 
that he could do good by going, and that 
he was needed at Johannesburg. He, 
more than all of them, had been in open 
conflict with Oom Paul in the past, had 
fought him the most vigorously, and yet 
for him the old veldt-shoen Boer had 
some regard and much respect, in so far 
as he could respect a Rooineck at all. 

“T will go,” Byng repeated, and looked 
round the table at haggard faces, at ashen 
faces, at the faces of men who had smoked 
to quiet their nerves, or drunk hard all night 
to keep up their courage. How many 
times they had done the same in olden days, 
when the millions were not yet arrived, and 
their only luxury was companionship and 
champagne—or something less expensive. 

As Byng spoke, Krool entered the room 
with a great coffee-pot and a dozen small 
white bowls. He heard Byng’s words, and 
for a moment his dark eyes glowed with 
a look of evil satisfaction. But his white, 
immobile face showed nothing, and he 
moved like a spirit among them, his lean 
hand putting a bowl before each person, 
like a servitor of Death passing the hemlock- 
brew. 

At his entrance there was instant silence, 
for, secret as their conference must be, this 
Kaffir Boer must hear nothing and know 
nothing. Not one of them but resented his 
being Byng’s servant. Not one but felt 
him a danger at any time, and particularly 
now. Once Barry Whalen, the most out- 
wardly brusk and apparently frank of 
them all, had urged Byng to give Krool 
up, but without avail; 4nd now Barry eyed 
the valet with a resentful determination. 
He knew that Krool had heard Byng’s 
words, for he was sitting opposite the double 
doors, and had seen the malicious eyes 
light up. Instantly, however, that light 
vanished. They all might have been 
wooden men, and Krool but a wooden ser- 
vitor, sO mechanical and concentrated were 
his actions. He seemed to look at nobody; 
but some of them shrank a little as he leaned 
over and poured the brown, steaming liquid 
and the hot milk into the bowls. Only once 
did the Boer look at anybody directly, and 
that was at Byng just as he was about to 
leave the room. Then Barry Whalen saw 
him glance searchingly at his master’s face 
in a mirror, and again that baleful light 
leaped up in his eyes. 

When he had left the room, Barry Whalen 


said, impulsively: ‘‘ Byng, it’s all damn fool- 
ery your keeping that Boer about you. 
It’s dangerous, specially now.” 

“Coffee’s good, isn’t it? Think there’s 
poison in it?’ Byng asked with a contemp- 
tuous little laugh. “Sugar—what?”’ He 
pushed the great bowl of sugar over the 
polished table towards Barry. 

“Oh, he makes you comfortable enough, 
but 

“But he makes you uncomfortable, 
Barry? Well, we’re bound to get on one 
another’s nerves one way or another in 
this world when the east wind blows; and 
if it isn’t the east wind, it’s some other 
wind. We’re living on a planet that has to 
take the swipes of the universe, because it 
has permitted that corrupt, quarrelsome, 
and pernicious beast, man, to populate the 
hemispheres. Krool is staying on with me, 
Barry.” 

“We're in heavy seas, and we don’t 
want any wreckers on the shore,” was 
the moody and nervously indignant reply. 

“Well, Krool’s in the heavy seas, all right, 
too—with me.” 

Barry Whalen persisted. ‘We're in for 
complications, Byng. England has to take 
a hand in the game now with a vengeance. 
We don’t want any spies. A Boer is a Boer, 
and all Boers are slim.” 

“There'll be nothing Krool can get worth 
spying for. If we keep our mouths shut to 
the outside world, we’ll not need fear any 
spies. I’m not afraid of Krool. We'll not 
be sold by him. Though some one inside 
will sell us perhaps—as the Jo’burg game 
was sold by some one inside.” 

There was a painful silence, and more 
than one man looked at his fellows furtively. 

“We will do nothing that will not bear 
the light of day, and then we need not fear 
any spying,” continued Byng. “If we have 
secret meetings and intentions which we 
don’t make public, it is only what govern- 
ments themselves have; and we keep them 
quiet to prevent any one taking advantage 
of us; but our actions are justifiable. I’m 
going to do nothing I’m ashamed of; and 
when it’s necessary, or when and if it seems 
right to do so, I'll put all my ecards on the 
table. But when I do, I'll see that it’s a full 
hand—if I can.” 

There was a silence for a moment after 
he had ended, then some one said: 

“You think it’s best that you should go ? 
You want to go to Jo’burg?” 

“T didn’t say anything about wanting 
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to go. I said I’d go because one of us—or 
two of us—ought to go. There’s plenty to 
do here; but if I can be of any more use out 
there, why, Wallstein can stay here, and 

He got no further, for Wallstein, to whom 
he had just referred, and who had been 
sitting strangely impassive, with his eyes 
approvingly fixed on Byng, half rose from 
his chair and fell forward, his thick, white 
hands sprawling on the mahogany table, 
his fat, pallid face striking the polished 
wood with a thud. In an instant they were 
all on their feet and at his side. 

Barry Whalen lifted up his head and drew 
him back into the chair, then three of them 
lifted him upon a sofa. Barry’s hand felt 
the breast of the prostrate figure, and 
Byng’s fingers sought his wrist. For a 
moment there was a dreadful silence, and 
then Byng and Whalen looked at each other 
and nodded. 

“Brandy!” said Byng, peremptorily. 

“He’s not dead?” whispered some one. 

“ Brandy—quick!” answered Byng, and, 
lifting up the head a little, he presently 
caught the glass from Whalen’s hand and 
poured some brandy slowly between the 
bluish lips. “Some one ring for Krool,” 
he added. 

A moment 
doctor my 


later Krool entered. “The 
doctor and his own—and a 
couple of nurses,” Byng said, sharply, 
and Krool nodded and vanished. “ Per- 
haps it’s only a slight heart-attack, but it’s 
best to be on the safe side.” 

“ Anyhow, it shows that Wallstein needs 
to let up for a while,” whispered Fleming. 

“Tt means that some one must do Wall- 
stein’s work here,” said Barry Whalen. 
“It means that Byng stays in London,” 
he added, as Krool entered the room 
again with a rug to cover Wallstein. 

Barry saw Krool’s eyes droop before his 
words, and he was sure that the valet had 
reasons for wishing his master to go to 
South Africa. The others present, however, 
only saw a silent, magically adept figure 
stooping over the sick man, adjusting the 
body to greater ease, arranging skilfully 
the cushion under the head, loosening and 
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removing the collar and the boots, and 
taking possession of the room, as though he 
himself were the doctor; while Byng looked 
on with satisfaction. 

“Useful person, eh?’’ he said, meaningly, 
in an undertone to Barry Whalen. 

“T don’t think he’s at home in England,” 
rejoined Barry, as meaningly and very 
stubbornly. “He won't like your not 
going to South Africa.” 

“Am I not going to South Africa?” Byng 
asked, mechanically, and looking reflectively 
at Krool. 

“Wallstein’s a sick man, Byng. 
can’t leave London. 
politician among us. 
go to Jo’burg.”’ 

“‘You—Barry?”’ 

“You know I can’t, Byng—there’s my 
girl. Besides, I don’t carry enough weight, 
anyhow, and you know it.” 

Byng remembered Whalen’s girl—strick- 
en down with consumption a few months 
before. He caught Whalen’s arm in a grip 
of friendship. ‘All right, dear old man,” 
he said, kindly. ‘Fleming shall go, and I'll 
stay. Yes, I'll stay here, and do Wall- 
stein’s work.” 

He was still mechanically watching Krool 
attend to the sick man, and he was sud- 
denly conscious of an arrest of all motion 
in the Boer’s lithe frame. Then Krool 
turned and their eyes met. Had he drawn 
Krool’s eyes to his—the master-mind in- 
fluencing the subservient intelligence? 

“Krool wants to go to South Africa,” 
he said to himself with a strange, new sen- 
sation which he did not understand, though 
it was not quite & doubt. He reassured 
himself. “Well, it’s natural he should 
want to go. It’s his home. ... But Flem- 
ing must go to Jo’burg. I’m needed most 
here.” 

There was gratitude in his heart that 
Destiny had decreed it so. He was con- 
scious of the perfume from Jasmine’s 
cloak searching his senses, even in this 
hour when these things that mattered— 
the things of Destiny—were so enormously 
awry. 


You 
You’re the only real 
Some one else must 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Yankee commissioners were taken out 
in boats and assured that the waters of 
the St. Croix River were discharged to 
the west and north of Campobello Island 
and of Grand Manan, and the racing tide 
in the narrows at Lubee was exhibited 
as the rushing waters of the river. But 


A DEFT INDIAN WOMAN AT WORK 


that tide is merely the discharge from 
the reaches on the American side. Not 
a pint of water comes that far to the 
west from the admitted boundary, St. 
Croix. Therefore New Brunswick won 
the fair barony of Campobello and the 
grim feudal fastness of Grand Manan. 
Huge gobbet in the jaws of the Bay 
of Fundy, girt by galloping tides, hedged 
by the almost eternal turbulence of the 
sea, isolated by rampant waves and 
boisterous winds, Grand Manan looms 
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off the coast serenely indifferent to pol- 
ities, bounds of nations, or ambitions of 
rulers. 

“ We could have a little better form of 
government out here, I suppose,” con- 
fessed the trader, who boasted that he 
carried in stock everything from “a 
sheet of fly-paper to a clap o’ 
thunder.” “A long time ago 
we sort of used to run affairs 
ourselves. But we are not 
incorporated. St. Andrews, 
over on the main, runs our 
business for us now. That’s 
the shire—and I suppose you 
might call Grand Manan a 
borough of the town of St. 
Andrews.” 

He continued in that tone 
of resignation which is char 
acteristic of Manan. 

“We send over representa- 
tives—we eall them council- 
ors, They tell St. Andrews 
what we want over here for 
roads and bridges and im 
provements; and sometimes 
we get what we want, and 
sometimes we don’t. Just 
now we don’t seem to. b 
getting what we need. We 
need bridges and sidewalks. 
Probably everything will 
come around all right in the 
end—but it’s slow work. Our 
taxes go over to St. Andrews, 
and then come back to us in 
appropriations. All records 
of every sort are over there. 
Well, it draws trade to St. 
Andrews.” 

During all the years Grand 
Manan has been blissfully 
unconscious of being gov- 
erned—and to all intents and 
purposes it never has been governed. It 
doesn’t need to be governed. There are 
about three thousand inhabitants. There 
are no paupers, no criminals, no police- 
men. Though the women may chatter 
with the volubility of the women of St. 
Ives, who were still talking when their 
husbands returned from a thousand years 
at the bottom of the sea with the mer- 
maids, the men of Grand Manan are 
reticent, careful in statement, somber 
with a touch of that solemnity which all 
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toil on the sea bring back 





men who 
from the vast stretches of water under 


the vaulted sky. 


We surged in from the sea, past Swal- 
low-tail Light. The British Jack on the 
headland was smeared against the clouds 
by the wind, as hard and stiff as the tin 
flag of a toy-soldier encampment. The 
wind does blow at Grand Manan! 

“It’s a venturesome trip at any time,” 
said the skipper of the motor-packet. 
‘Tf it doesn’t blow when you’re coming 
out here, it’s sure to blow when you’re 
going .\back, and that’s why the resorters 
haven’t spoiled Grand Manan with their 
flounees and airs and notions.” 

The winds of Grand Manan refuse to 
be cajoled by any promoters of summer 
There is, first of all, the joyous 
wind from the northwest, tingling even 


colonies. 


when the sunshine of August is melted 
into it. That wind beats frothy ara- 
besques against the looming brown cliffs 
and sends a tide-rip streaming from 
North Head five miles across to The 
Wolves—a rip that is operated by a 
twenty-eight-foot tide sweeping through 
the jaws of the Bay of Fundy. It is a 
rip where the waves chase and dodge and 
double back on themselves with most 
fantastic contra-dance—building sudden 
pinnacles, scooping unexpected valleys 
in the green water—and many a little 
boat has been tripped by a high-sided 
comber or engulfed by a leaping crest. 
Though the sky be glorious, its arch of 
pale velvet swept clean by that joyous 
gale from the north; though the sun may 
shine and the ocean may flash its glories 
of silver light, yet there is ever that bar- 
rier of the North Head rip to cross if 
one wishes to enter into the placid life 
of isolated Grand Manan. 

The east wind sweeps in vast seas that 
climb the cliffs, and the south wind 
rolls up the sea with arms heaped high 
with fog. One may not determine when 
he can land on Grand Manan; one can- 
not say to himself, “ Lo, I will arise and 
go!” The winds may be pushing the 
scenery of sea by him too rapidly for a 
summer-resorter’s nerves and courage. 

The tides race, the winds gallop, the 


lofty schooners and steamers of the 
Province traffic hurry past Grand Manan. 
All that haste seems to make the island 
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especially inert, stolid, archaic, and non- 
progressive. 

But Grand Manan may deceive by 
that aspect. Its first automobile is now 
frisking along its twelve miles of road! 

“T’ve got one horse wonted to the 
thing already,” Says the livery-stable 
man. “I ean let you that horse and 
you'll be middling safe, though you'll 
have to push on the webbin’s pretty 
hard to get there quick. If you want 
to 
horse and drive him myself to be on the 


go faster, Vl] have to take another 


safe side.” 

This was not on a Sunday. No; one 
cannot hire a horse on Grand Manan for 
Sunday use. One cannot lark or play 
or buy any goods or drinks or papers 
on Sunday on Grand Manan. The rules 
and customs were not imported from 
Blue Law Connecticut. They came from 
the Province with the Seotch disposition 
which has flavored the stock of men on 
Manan. 

Though the island braces itself against 
the racing tides, the inhabitants do not 
resist progress of any sort which seems 
proper to them. <A cable brings a tele- 
phone from the main. There is an ama- 
teur wireless outtit. ‘There are two banks 
for the savings of the thrifty—and all 
the islanders are thrifty. Everybody 
knows the latest news of the world. And 


when we asked for dinners for four at 


the tavern the buxom landlady replied: 
‘Sure! I got you, Steve!” 

“The other hotel has closed,” she said. 
“Tt was a larger house than this one, but 
the folks got old and didn’t want to 
bother with strangers any more. No, | 
don’t think the house will be opened 
again—not right away. We don’t cater 
to boarders for the summer much out 
here. They are too fussy and too much 
trouble. There was a man out here 
vesterday who said he was an artist from 
New York or somewhere. But I had to 
send him along. I cater to traveling 
salesmen who stay the night and go on 
about their business, and are not around 
underfoot.” The traveling salesmen are 
mostly from St. John and St. Andrews. 
The folk of Grand Manan do not care 
to do much trading with the Yankees, 
except when the girls take Saturday 
afternoon and run across to Eastport 
for millinery and ribbons. 
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A WATER-SIDE STORE-SEAL COVE 


A few years ago several ambitious 
gentlemen undertook to exploit Grand 
Manan land and to attract strangers to 
the island for the purpose of helping the 
transportation company and other allied 
interests. But the islanders generally 
did not take kindly to the proposed in- 
vasion by city folk. In some instances 
they refused to sell land for cottage sites, 
and in most eases refused to sell their 
lahor. 

First and forever they are fishermen. 
Their fathers were fishermen. The sting 
of the salt spray on their cheeks, the 
cluck of the bow pulley when the loaded 
trawl comes sagging from the creaming 
waves, the surging rush up the seas tow- 
ard home and the long fish-wharves, the 
flapping fall of the cod and hake and 
haddock as they are pitechforked, “kint’l 
after kint’l”’ mto the bins—the life of 
the men of Grand Manan is this—of and 
for the sea! 


They are deft workers when the fare 
has been landed. Three make a team. 
The first slits the fish and slices off the 
head; the voungster of the gang finds 
the liver and the sound and discards the 
rest of the “ works”; the last man splits 
the fish into the familiar jib-shape and 
slices out the back fin with one swift 
movement. 

The last pinky of the coast is a part 
of the Manan fleet. She rolled in past 
the clanging bell-buoy just ahead of our 
little packet. A half-gale from the south- 
west drove her with more speed than our 
engine afforded us. But that was her 
lucky day, with wind and tide favoring. 
All the other men in the fleet have sloops, 
and each craft has “a kicker,” and the 
fishing-grounds are just fifty minutes’ 
run from Flagg’s Cove. If the wind 
not fair, the “ kicker” 


Is 


pops the sloop 


to the grounds, straight into the eye of 
the breeze. Hand-lines, and trawls for 
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od, and nets for herring in their sea 
on—the Manan fisherman has all the 
gear and is off-coast in all weathers, for 
his craft is sturdy and his heart is stout. 


The breakwater—a tongue of wooden 
bulkhead—shielded our landing, after the 
sea had tossed us in from the open. <A 
enerable man whose beard snapped in 
the wind, and whose cane and linen col- 
lar told that he had left fishing to the 
boys, took our line. They sniff strangers 
and the business of strangers with prompt 
accuracy on Manan. 

‘If anybody ever comes out here to 
write anything about our island,” he re- 
marked, “I hope he won’t make up any 
* death- 
eakes’ and such foolishness. There was 


stories about such things as 


a woman who wrote a story about some 
thing that she ealled a death-cake, and 
made it out that Grand Manan folk 
cook up death-cakes the same as folk 
on the main make wedding-cakes. Don’t 
know where she got that idea—but she 
had to take it back. Made her eat her 
own cake, as you might say. Now that 


I’m off the boat and have time to myself, 
I’ve thought of buying a camera and 
traveling up to the city and snapping 
town folk right and left. If any of the 
city freaks said anything to me Id tell 
‘em I was looking for picturesqueness 
and local color. 


would have me arrested We don’t have 


Then, | suppose, they 


policernen out here,’ he added, with a 
sigh. 

The coast folk in general are more sus- 
ceptible to religious enthusiasms than 
people in the interior. Perhaps the per- 
petual presence of the vast and melan- 
choly ocean, tossing them on its breast, 
rolling its billows to their doors, in- 
clines their minds to sober thoughts. 
But the men and women of Grand 
Manan have never been carried into 
extravagance of religious emotion as have 
some of their neighbors. They are noi 
the sort that would have joined that 
pilgrimage of Jonesport fanatics to the 
Holy Land—that ill-starred expedition 
which sold all possessions in Maine, and 
journeyed and starved and prayed, and 


The Holy- 


begged its way back home. 
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Ghosters of Shiloh in Maine won plenty 
of coast converts for their great temple 
in the sand-hills of Durham, but there 
were no disciples garnered in Grand 
Manan. Yet occasionally the island ex- 
periences such a revival in religion that 
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THE PEDDLER ON HIS DAILY ROUND 


dances are tabooed and amusements 
frowned upon. 

One touch of picturesqueness Grand 
Manan has each summer. The Indians 


of the Passamaquoddy tribe — certain 


more adventurous spirits of Pleasant 
Point who disdain basket-work and the 
enervating job of selling curios at Maine 
summer resorts—paddle their canoes 
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across the fifteen miles of sea, coming 
from the main, and camp at the foot of 
the great cliffs during the warm months. 
They shoot porpoises for the skins and 
the oil. The skins make material for 
belts and purses. A few years ago cer- 
tain crafty redskins of the 
tribe started a thriving in- 
dustry on Manan by manu- 
facturing seals’ noses in 
order to secure the liberal 
bounty which the State of 
Maine was allowing at that 
time. When Massachusetts 
offered greater inducements 
in the way of bounties on 
seals, the Indians went to 
that coast and earned several 
thousands of dollars, hav- 
ing become very expert in 
making a seal’s face out of 
hide and wood and _ bone. 
They are now serving a term 
in the penitentiary, having 
found more acute observers 
on their island in Massachu- 
setts Bay than on the wind 
swept north frontage of 
Manan. * 

At the mouth of the Ken- 
nebee every strong souther- 
s ly wind casts lumps of can- 
nel-coal up on the beach 
and just where that coal 
comes from nobody knows 
for sure, though divers have 
explored and engineers have 
probed the sand. On Grand 
Manan the southerlies turn 
up different sort of spoil. 
A long stretch gof sandy 
beach often disgorges bottles 
of contraband whiskey. Of 
old a smuggler went ashore, 
and the cargo of that rep- 
rehensible craft was whiskey 
packed in crockery crates—a 
layer of crockery concealing 
the nefarious goods. Some of those 
crates were rolled and tossed and rolled 
again, and the sand was packed over 
them. The British steamer Hestia went 
ashore on Old Proprietor Ledge near 
Grand Manan—and this steamer proved 
a total loss, and her cargo was of an 
equally nefarious sort. The broad breast 
of the ocean was dotted with floating 
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cases. An unwise Fate seems to have re- 
solved to provide regularly and liberally 
for the hardy fishermen of Manan, with- 
out regard to their temperate tastes; and 
fishermen who go rocking past Old Pro- 
prietor Ledge snap small coins over into 
the sea—a modest tip to remind kind 
Fate that small favors are always thank- 
fully received, 

There has lately been another wreck 
in a harbor of Grand Manan. This time 
the cargo performed a most peculiar 
antic. A schooner with thirteen hundred 
bags of salt came sailing from Boston 
town, and sprang aleak on the way. 

The captain was an indolent man, and 





THE MANAN FISHERMAN IS OFF-COAST IN ALL WEATHERS 


he loathed the spectacle of two men 
straining all day at the pumps; there- 
fore he allowed his schooner to “ ground 
out” at the side of a wharf so that his 
sailors would not be obliged to pump. 
When the craft grounded, she “ hogged ” 
in the middle because she was old and 


rotten, and her butts were started. She 
filled promptly on the next tide, and all 
the salt melted and ran away into the 
sea, and to-day only the empty sacks are 
in her hold. She has been sold as she 
lies for four hundred and eighty dollars, 
and the disgusted captain has abandoned 
the sea. 

There’s the old, old story so infrequent- 
ly told that it is remembered and related 
only by the oldest men of the island: 
Two sisters who were to be brides on the 
same day, as they had been chums to- 
gether at school and inseparable from 
childhood, went across to the main on 
their uncle’s packet to buy their wedding 
finery. On the re- 
turn they held their 
new hats on _ their 
laps, so that no 
harm could come to 
the delicate fabrics 

for each was the 
finest hat a Manan 
bride had ever worn. 
One item of cargo 
was a hogshead of 
molasses, and _ this 
was trigged on deck. 

When the little 
packet neared har- 
bor the two young 
suitors of the girl 
gave over their task 
in the fish-house and 
walked to the end of 
the wharf to meet 
their brides - to - be. 
Snap of the sail, and 
she came about to 
make her reach for 
the last leg of the 
journey! That 
wicked tide-rip 
which streams in 
tossing, swirling, 
yeasty current from 
every contorted head- 
land on the island 
caught the craft 
and buffeted her with such a jar that the 
hogshead broke from its fastenings, was 
tripped from its trig, and rushed across 
the deck. The wave and the impact of 
the weight against the rail overturned 
her instantly. The wind scaled those 
new hats in over the waves to the spiles 
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of the dock, and the poor, bedraggled ob 
rescued with tears and laments 
the of 


sisters seen 


jects were 


ind 


borne by women to the hom« 
the never 
again. Some of the ancient men call the 
place “ Millinery Rip.” 

Once a fisherman who was skirting the 
cliffs of the north 
glaneed lazily at the broken surface 
and suddenly felt his ennut depart. More 
than brown, bald heads from 
which pigtails depended were bunched at 
Many faces 
at him with slanting eyes. 


anguish: were 


shore in his sloop 


up 
a score of 
the dark opening of a cave. 
peered down 
The group was as silent as a convocation 
of ghosts. They were Chinamen, their 


hands folded in their broad sleeves, their 


countenances impassive, waiting with 
stolidity the motions of the men who 
had agreed to smuggle them into the 








A SALT-HOUSE 

States, and who were now trying to 
elude the customs officers and take up 
again the eargo which they had tem- 


porarily jettisoned on the bleak shore of 
Grand Manan. The minded 
his own business—a trait of the island 

the the cliff- 


dwellers were gone. 


fisherman 


and next day temporary 


Manan 


own 


There was trader of Grand 
decided that if he could 
captain his own packet and sail to mar- 


a 
who and 
ket, and dicker at headquarters for his 
goods each trip, he would clear a sum 
worth the extra effort. So he bought his 


schooner and hired a “nurse” for his 
first voyage to Boston. A “nurse,” in 
coast lingo, be it understood, is a skip- 
per who knows all about craft and 
goes along as pilot and instructor. So, 
after he had cleared land nicely, the 
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“nurse” gave the owner his first lesson 
in steering, told him to head so and so, 
to keep the sails drawing, and then went 
below to play “pitch pede” with the 
foremast hand—for the wind was steady 
and all was taut. The new owner obeyed 
instructions as he remembered them. 
He kept the sails drawing, and had no 
eyes for anything else. After a time he 
noticed that the schooner seemed to be 
making better time of it than she had 
when he had been slicing the breeze on 
a port tack. The wind boomed in her 
sails and spilled with little whistles; she 
rode on an even keel, and the waters 
roared under her counter. 

The game of cards was close and in- 
teresting, and therefore the “ nurse” was 
as intent on his own affairs below as the 
trader was above. When at last the real 
skipper abandoned ecards and came on 
deck he yelped his astonishment. 

“ We’ve been making great time, Cap,” 
stated the proud owner at the wheel. “I 
have kept still so as to surprise you. 
I’m making the best of this fair wind.” 

“Fair wind!” squealed the “ nurse.” 
‘You have let her ease off! And you 
have been to work and sailed clear 
around Grand Manan back to where you 
started from this morning!” 

And that was a sail of forty miles and 
more, up one side and down the other. 

The owner peered under the bellying 
sail and saw his store and his house. The 
rays of the setting sun illumined them, 
as the rays of the rising sun had lighted 
the scene when he departed that day. 

“Anchor her,” he said, giving over 
the wheel. And he hired the “nurse” 
for a captain and took his canvas valise 
and was rowed to shore in the dingy. He 
earned the reputation of being the only 
man who ever lived on Grand Manan and 
lacked congenital instinet in the sailing 
of a boat. 

There are only two other men on the 
island who have been compelled to en- 
dure any greater raillery. Off to the 
southward one day they picked up a huge 
lump of something which was oily to the 
touch, which had queer mottlings in it, 


and greenish streaks. They had read some- 


thing somewhere about ambergris, and 


decided that they would never be obliged 
to pull trawls any more. The stuff was 
soap-grease which had escaped from a 
Lubee factory. And the men who found 
it are known as “ Ambergris One” and 
*“ Ambergris Two.” 

The story of Club-foot John is one to 
be told when the winter fires are aglow 
and the snow is tossed in giant handfuls 
against the pane. Then, above the 
clang of the bell at the harbor entrance, 
there is a note which does not seem to be 
from the throat of the raucous wind. 
There is imagination among the silent 
folk of Grand Manan. 

“ Grands’r mumbles: ‘ Miles of chain 

Are out to-night from the Stormy Jane. 

Brig she was, and agable a thing 

As e’er tuned shrouds for the winds to 

sing. 

But the ablest is under the Devil’s thumb 

When the skipper takes sights through a 

kag of rum. 

With a sou’east wind she thrashed her way 

Up seas hot foot for Fundy Bay. 

And the mate he knowed, and the crew 

they knowed, 

She was lugging too much of a canvas 

load. 

But still he told ’em to crack her on 

Her drunken skipper, old Club-foot John 

They smelt the land and they begged, did 

they, 

He’d anchor in soundings till break of day. 

But a kag of rum walked that quarter- 

deck, 

And a kag of rum don’t fear no wreck. 

So down she went with every man, 

Battered to slivers on Grand Manan. 

A dozen lives on his black old soul, 

And widders and orphans and bells to toll. 

You'll hear him plain when a storm is on, 

Roaring and working, old Club-foot John, 

Stumping around his windlass there 

Where the snow whirls thick in the off 

shore air, 

Clanking an endless anchor chain 

Into the peak of the Stormy Jane. 

That’s a duty left to Club-foot John, 

Though he is long since dead and gone: 

He is sent to tell us as best he can 

There’s a duty due to our fellow-man. 

Better be kind and better be square 

And remember that rum is the Devil’s 

snare 

Set for the man who forgets that he 

Needs all his wits when he fights the sea.’” 








The Night Call 


BY HENRY 


HE first caprice of November snow 
f had sketched the world in white for 
an hour in the After 
nidday the came out, the wind 
turned warm, and the whiteness vanished 
from the landscape. 


morning. 
sun 


By evening the low 
long plain of Jersey were 
and sad again, in and dull 
crimson and old gold; for the foliage still 


and 


ridges 
rich russet 
clung to the oaks and elms and birches, 
and the dying monarchy of autumn re- 
treated slowly before winter’s cold repub- 
lie. 

In the old town of Calvinton, stretched 
along the highroad, the lamps were aglow 
the saffron faded 
humid night. A mist rose from the long, 
wet street and the sodden lawns, mufiling 
the houses and the trees and the college 
towers with a double veil, under which a 
pallid aureole encircled every light, while 
the moon languid and tearful, 
waded slowly through the mounting fog. 
It was a night of delay and expectation, 
a night of remembrance and mystery, 
lonely and dim and full of strange, dull 
sounds, 


early as sunset into 


above, 


In one of the smaller houses on the 
main street the light in the window 
late. Leroy Carmichael 
alone in his office reading 
of “The Country Doctor.” 
a gloomy or despondent person, but the 
spirit of the night had entered into him. 
He had yielded himself, as young men 
of ardent temperament often do, to the 
subduing magic of the fall. In his 
in the air, there was a soft, 
mist, and blurred lights of 
thought, and a still foreboding of change. 
A sense of the vast tranquil movement 
of Nature, of her sympathy and of her in- 
difference, sank deeply into his heart. 
For a time he realized that all things, 
and he too, some day, must grow old; 
and he felt the universal pathos of it more 
sensitively, perhaps, than he would ever 
feel it again. 

If you had told Carmichael that this 


burned was 
Jalzae’s story 


He was not 


mind, as 
clinging 


VAN DYKE 

was what he was thinking about as he 
sat in his bachelor quarters on that No 
vember night, he would have stared at you 
and then laughed a little. 

“ Nonsense,” he would have answered, 
cheerfully. “I’m no sentimentalist: only 
a bit tired by a hard afternoon’s work at 
Cedar and a 
Then, Balzac lit- 
tle. The next time Ill take some Dumas: 
hs is a tonic.” 

But in 


ride home. 


always depresses me a 


Grove rough 


fact, no one came in to inter- 
rupt his musings and rouse him to that 
air of cheerfulness with which he always 
faced the world, which, 

(though he did not know it), he 
some measure of his delay in winning the 
confidence of Calvinton. He had 
there some five years ago with a par- 
ticularly good outfit to practise medicine 
in that unique and alluring old burgh, 
full of antique hand-made furniture and 
traditions. He had not only been well 
for his the best 
medical school and hospital of New 
York, but he was also a graduate of 
Calvinton College (in which his father 
had been a professor for a time), and his 
granduncle was a Grubb, a high 
in the Golden Book of Calvintonian aris- 
and 
in every village within a radius of fifteen 
miles, 


and to indeed 


owed 


come 


trained profession in 


hame 


tocracy inscribed upon tombstones 
Consequently. the young doctor ar- 
well accredited, 
first with many 
hospitality in the shape of tea-parties and 
suppers. 
But the final and esoteric approval of 


rived and was received 


in his year tokens of 


Calvinion was a thing apart from these 
mere fashionable courtesies and worldly 


thing not to be 
due consideration 


amenities—a 
without 
tory 


bestowed 
and satisfac- 
Leroy Carmichael failed, 
somehow or other, to come up to the re- 


reasons. 


quirements for a leading physician in 
such a conservative community. He was 
brilliant, perhaps, a clever young man; 
but he lacked poise and gravity. He 


walked too lightly along the streets, 
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swinging his stick, and greeting his ac- 
quaintances blithely, as if he were rather 
glad to be alive. Now this is a senti- 
ment which Calvinton regards as near 
akin to vanity, and therefore to be 
discountenanced in your neighbor and 
concealed in yourself. How can a man 
be glad that he is alive, and frankly 
show it, without a touch of conceit 
and a reprehensible forgetfulness of 
the presence of original sin even in the 
best families? The manners of a pro- 
fessional man, above all, should at once 
express and impose humility. Young Dr. 
Carmichael had been spoiled by his life 
in New York. It had made him too gay, 
light-hearted, almost frivolous. It was 
possible that he might know a good deal 
about medicine, though doubtless that had 
been exaggerated; but it was certain that 
his temperament needed chastening be- 
fore he could win the kind of confidence 
that Calvinton had given to the venerable 
Dr. Coffin, whose face was like a tomb- 
stone, and whose practice rested upon the 
two pillars of podophyllin and _predesti- 
nation. 

So Carmichael still felt, after his five 
years’ work, that he was an outsider; felt 
it rather more indeed than when he had 
first come. He had enough practice to 
keep him in good health and spirits. But 
his patients were along the side streets 
and in the smaller houses and out in the 
country. He was not called, except in a 
chance emergency, to the big houses with 
the white pillars. The inner circle had 
not yet taken him in. 

He wondered how long he would have 
to work and wait for that. He knew that 
things in Calvinton moved slowly; but 
he knew also that its silent and subeon- 
scious judgments sometimes crystallized 
with incredible rapidity and hardness, 
Was it possible that he was already classi- 
fied in the group that came near but did 
not enter, an inhabitant but not a real 
burgher, a half-way citizen and a life- 
long new-comer? That would be rough; 
he would not like growing old in that way. 
3ut perhaps there was no such invisible 
barrier hemming in his path. Perhaps 
it was only the naturally slow movement 
of things that hindered him. Some day 
the gate would open. He would be called 
in behind those white pillars into the 
world of which his father had often told 


him stories and traditions. There he 
would prove his skill and his worth. He 
would make himself useful and trusted 
by his work. Then he could marry the gir! 
that he loved, and win a firm place and 
a real home in the old town whose strange 
charm held him so strongly even in the 
vague sadness of this autumnal night. 

He turned again from these musings to 
his Balzac, and read the wonderful pages 
in which Benassis tells the story of his 
consecration to his profession and Cap- 
tain Genestas confides the little Adrien to 
his care, and then the beautiful letter in 
which the boy describes the country doc- 
tor’s death and burial. The simple pathos 
of it went home to Carmichael’s heart. 

“Tt is a fine life, after all,” said he to 
himself, as he shut the book at midnight 
and laid down his pipe. “ No man has a 
better chance than a doctor to come close 
to the real thing. Human nature is his 
patient, and each case is a symptom. It’s 
worth while to work for the sake of get- 
ting nearer to the reality and doing some 
definite good by the way. I’m glad that 
this isn’t one of those mystical towns 
where Buddhism and all sorts of vagaries 
flourish. Calvinton may be difficult, but 
it’s not obscure. And some day Vl feel 
its pulse and get at the heart of it.” 

The silence of the little office was 
snapped by the nervous clamor of the 
electric bell, shrilling with a night eall. 


Dr. Carmichael turned on the light in 
the hall and opened the front door. A 
tall, dark man of military aspect loomed 
out of the mist, and, behind him, at the 
curbstone, the outline of a big motor- 
car was dimly visible. He held out a 
visiting-card inscribed “ Baron de Morte- 
mer,” and spoke slowly and courteously, 
but with a strong nasal accent and a 
tone of insistent domination. 

“You are the Dr. Carmichael, yes? 
You speak French—no? It is pity. 
There is a want of you at once—a pa- 
tient—it is very pressing. You will 
come with me, yes?” 

“ But I do not know you, sir,” said the 
doctor; “you are—” 

“The Baron de Mortemer,” broke in 
the stranger, pointing to the ecard as if 
it answered all questions. “It is the 
Baroness who is very suffering—I pray 
you to come without delay.” 
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“But what is it?” asked the doctor. 
“ What shall I bring with me? My in- 
strument-case ?” 

The Baron smiled with his lips and 
frowned with his eyes. “ Not at all,” he 
said, “ Madame expects not an arrival— 
it is not so bad as that—but she has had 
a sudden access of anguish—she has de- 
manded you. I pray you to come at the 
instant. Bring what pleases you, what 
you think best, but come!” 

The man’s manner was not agitated, 
but it was strangely urgent, overpower- 
ing, constraining; his voice was like a 
pushing hand. Carmichael threw on his 
coat and hat, hastily picked up his medi- 
cine-satchel and a portable electric bat- 
tery, and followed the Baron to the 
motor. 

The great car started almost without 
noise and rolled softly purring, with unlit 
lamps, down the deserted streets. The 
houses were all asleep, and the college 
buildings dark as empty fortresses. The 
moon-threaded mist clung closely to the 
town like a shroud of gauze, not coneeal- 
ing the form beneath, but making its 
immobility more mysterious. The trees 
drooped and dripped with moisture, and 
the leaves seemed ready, almost longing, 
to fall at a touch. It was one of those 
nights when the solid things of the world, 
the houses and the hills and the woods 
and the very earth itself, grow unreal to 
the point of vanishing; while the impal- 
pable things, the presences of life and 
death which travel on the unseen air, the 
influences of the far-off starry lights, the 
silent messages and presentiments of 
darkness, the ebb and flow of vast cur- 
rents of secret existence all around us, 
seem so close and vivid that they absorb 
ind overwhelm us with their intense 
reality. 

Through this realm of indistinguishable 
verity and illusion, strangely imposed 
upon the familiar, homely street of Cal- 
vinton, the machine ran smoothly, faint- 
ly humming, as the Frenchman drove it 
with master-skill—itself a dream of in- 
carnate power and speed. Gliding by the 
last cottages of Town’s End where the 
street became the highroad, the car ran 
swiftly through the open country for a 
mile until it came to a broad entrance. 
The gate was broken from the leaning 
posts and thrown to one side. Here the 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 747.—45 
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machine turned in and labored up a 
rough, grass-grown carriage-drive. 

Carmichael knew that they were at 
Castle Gordon, one of the “old places ” 
of Calvinton, which he often passed on his 
country drives. The house stood well 
back from the road, on a slight elevation, 
looking down over the oval field that was 
once a lawn, and the scattered elms and 
pines and Norway firs that did their best 
to preserve the memory of a noble plan- 
tation. The building was colonial; heavy 
stone walls covered with yellow stucco; 
tall white wooden pillars ranged along a 
narrow portico; a style which seemed to 
assert that a Greek temple was good 
enough for the residence of an American 
gentleman. But the clean buff and white 
of the house had long since faded. The 
stueco had cracked, and, here and there, 
had fallen from the stones. The paint 
was dingy, peeling in round blisters and 
narrow strips from the gray wood under- 
neath. The trees were ragged and un- 
tended, the grass uncut, the driveway 
overgrown with weeds and gullied by 
rains—the whole place looked forsaken. 
Carmichael had always supposed that it 
was vacant. But he had not passed that 
way for nearly a month, and, meantime, 
it might have been tenanted. 

The Baron drove the car around to the 
back of the house and stopped there. 

“Pardon,” said he, “that I bring you 
not to the door of entrance: but this is 
the more convenient.” 

He knocked hurriedly and spoke a few 
words in French. The key grated in the 
lock and the door creaked open. A 
withered, wiry little man, dressed in 
dark gray, stood holding a lighted can- 
dle, which flickered in the draught. His 
head was nearly bald; his sallow, hairless 
face might have been of any age from 
twenty to a hundred years; his eyes be- 
tween their narrow red lids were glitter- 
ing and inscrutable as those of a snake. 
As he bowed and grinned, showing his 
yellow, broken teeth, Carmichael thought 
that he had never seen a more evil face or 
one more clearly marked with the sign 
of the drug-fiend. 

“My chauffeur, Gaspard said the 
Baron, “also my valet, my cook, my 
chambermaid, my man to do all, what you 
eall factotum, is it not? But he speaks 
not English, so pardon me once more.” 
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He spoke a few words to the man, who 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled with 
the same deferential grimace while his 
unchanging eyes gleamed through their 
slits. Carmichael caught only the word 
“ Madame ” while he was slipping off his 
overcoat, and understood that they were 
talking of his patient. 

“Come,” said the Baron, “he says 
that it goes better, at least not worse— 
that is always something. Let us mount 
at the instant.” 

The hall was bare, except for a table 
on which a kitchen lamp was burning, 
and two chairs with heavy automobile 
coats and rugs and veils thrown upon 
them. The stairway was uncarpeted, and 
the dust lay thick along the banisters. 
At the door of the back room on the sec- 
ond floor the Baron paused and knocked 
softly. A low voice answered, and he 
went in, beckoning the doctor to follow. 


If Carmichael lived to be a hundred 
he could never forget that first impres- 
sion. The room was but partly furnished, 
yet it gave at once the idea that it was 
inhabited; it was even, in some strange 
way, rich and splendid. Candelabra on 
the mantelpiece and a silver traveling- 
lamp on the dressing-table threw a soft 
light on little articles of luxury, and pho- 
tographs in jeweled frames, and a couple 
of -well-bound books, and a gilt clock 
marking the half-hour after midnight. 
A wood fire burned in the wide chimney- 
place, and before it a rug was spread. 
At ene side there was a huge mahogany 
four-post bedstead, and there, propped up 
by the pillows, lay the noblest-looking 
woman that Carmichael had ever seen. 

She was dressed in some clinging stuff 
of soft black, with a diamond at her 
breast, and a deep-red cloak thrown over 
her feet. She must have been past mid- 
dle age, for her thick, brown hair was 
already touched with silver, and one lock 
of snow-white lay above her forehead. 
But her face was one of those which time 
enriches; fearless and tender and high- 
spirited, a speaking face in which the 
dark-lashed gray eyes were like words of 
wonder and the sensitive mouth like a 
clear song. She looked at the young doc- 
tor and held out her hand to him. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, in her 
low, pure voice, “very glad! You are 


Roger Carmichael’s son. Oh, I am glad 
to see you indeed.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered, 
“and I am glad also to be of any servic: 
to you, though I do not yet know who 
you are.” 

The Baron was bending over the fire 
rearranging the logs on the andirons. He 
looked up sharply and spoke in his strong 
nasal tone. 

“Pardon! Madame la Baronne d: 
Mortemer, j'ai Vhonneur de vous pre- 
senter Monsieur le Docteur Carmichael.” 

The accent on the “doctor” was 
marked. A slight shadow came upon the 
lady’s face. She answered, quietly: 

“Yes, I know. The doctor has come 
to see me because I was ill. We will talk 
of that in a moment. But first I want to 
tell him who I am—and by another 
name. Dr. Carmichael, did your father 
ever speak to you of Jean Gordon?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, after an instant 
of thought, “it comes back to me now 
quite clearly. She was the young girl to 
whom he taught Latin when he first 
came here as a college instructor. He 
was very fond of her. There was one of 
her books in his library—I have it now— 
a little volume cof Horace, with a few 
translations in verse written on the fly- 
leaves, and her name on the title-page— 
Jean Gordon. My father wrote under 
that, ‘ My best pupil, who left her lessons 
unfinished.’ He was very fond of the 
beck, and so I kept it when he died.” 

The lady’s eyes grew moist, but the 
tears did not fall. They trembled in her 
voice. 

“T was that Jean Gordon—a girl of 
fifteen—your father was the best man | 
ever knew. You look like him, but he 
was handsomer than you. Ah, no, I was 
not his best pupil, but his most wilfu! 
and ungrateful one. Did he never tel! 
you of my running away—of the unjust 
suspicions that fell on him—of his voy- 
age to Europe?” 

“ Never,” answered Carmichael. “ He 
only spoke, as I remember, of your 
beauty and your brightness, and of the 
good times that you all had when this 
old house was in its prime.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, quickly and with 
strong feeling, “they were good times, 
and he was a man of honor. He never 
took an unfair advantage, never boasted 
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of a woman’s favor, never tried to spare 
himself. He was an American man. I 
hope you are like him.” 

The Baron, who had been leaning on 
the mantel, crossed the room impatiently 
and stood beside the bed. He spoke in 
French again, dragging the words in his 
insistent, masterful voice, as if they were 
something heavy which he laid upon his 
wife. Her gray eyes grew darker, almost 
black, with enlarging pupils. She raised 
herself on the pillows as if about to get 
up. Then she sank back again and said, 
with an evident effort: 

“René, I must beg you not to speak in 
French again. The doctor does not un- 
derstand it. We must be more courteous. 
And now I will tell him about my sud- 
den illness to-night. It was the first 
time—like a flash of lightning—an ice- 
cold flame of pain—” 

Even as she spoke a swift and dreadful 
change passed over her face. Her color 
vanished in a morbid pallor; a cold 
sweat lay like death-dew on her fore- 
head; her eyes were fixed on some im- 
pending horror; her lips, blue and rigid, 
were strained with an unspeakable, in- 
tolerable anguish. Her left arm stiffened 
as if it were gripped in a vise of pain. 
Her right hand fluttered over her heart, 
plucking at an unseen weight. It seemed 
is if an invisible, silent death-wind were 
quenehing the flame of her life. It flick- 
ered in an agony of strangulation. 

“ Be quick,” cried the doctor; “lay her 
head lower on the pillows, loosen her dress, 
varm her hands.” 

He had caught up his satchel, and was 
looking for a little vial. He found it 
almost empty. But there were four or 
five drops of the yellowish, oily liquid. He 
poured them on his handkerchief and 
held it close to the lady’s mouth. She 
still breathing regularly though 
slowly, and as she inhaled the pungent, 
fruity smell, like the odor of a jargonel!e 
pear, a look of relief flowed over her 
face, her breathing deepened, her arm’ and 
her lips relaxe:i, the terror faded from 
her eyes. 

He went to his satchel again and took 
out a bottle of white tablets marked 
“ Nitroglycerin.” He gave her one of 
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them, and When he saw her look of peace 
grow steadier, after a minute, he pre- 
pared 


the electric battery. Softly he 
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passed the sponges charged with their 
mysterious current over her temples and 
her neck and down her slender arms and 
blue-veined wrists, holding the electrodes 
for a while in the palms of her hands, 
which grew rosy. 

In all this the Baron had helped as 
he could, and watched closely, but with- 
out a word. He was certainly not indif- 
ferent; neither was he distressed; the ex- 
pression of his black eyes and heavy, pas- 
sionless face that of presence of 
mind, self-control covering an intense 
curiosity. Carmichael conceived a vague 
sentiment of dislike for the man. 

When the patient rested easily they 
stepped outside the room together for a 
moment. 

“Tt is the angina, I suppose,” droned 
the Baron, “hein? That is of great in- 
But I think it is the false 
one, that is much less grave—not truly 
dangerous, hein?” 

“My dear sir,” answered Carmichael, 
“who can tell the difference between a 
false and a true angina, except by a post- 
mortem? The symptoms are much alike, 
the result is sometimes identical, if the 
Jut in this 
case I hope that you may be right. Your 
wife’s illness is dangerous, but 
not necessarily fatal. This attack has 
passed and may not recur for weeks or 
even months.” 

The lip-smile 
Baron’s sullen eyes. 

“Those are the good news, my dear 
doctor,” said he, - Then 
shall be capable to travel soon, perhaps 
or the next day. It is of an 
extreme importance. This place is in- 
sufferable to me. We have engagements 
in Washington—a gay season.” 

Carmichael looked at him steadily and 
spoke with deliberation. 

“ Baron, you must understand me clear- 
ly. This is a serious case. If I had not 
come in time your wife might be dead 
now. 


was 


convenience. 


paroxysm is severe enough. 


severe, 


eame back under the 


slowly. we 


to-morrow 


She cannot possibly be moved for 
a week, perhaps it may take a month to 
restore her strength. After that she must 
have a winter of absolute quiet and 
repose.” 

The Frenchman’s face hardened; his 
brows drew together in a black line, and 
he lifted his hand quickly with a gesture 
of irritation. Then he bowed. 
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“As you will, doctor! And for the 
present moment, what is it that I may 
have the honor to do for your patient?” 

“Just now,” said the doctor, “she 
needs a stimulant—a glass of sherry or 
of brandy, if you have it—and a hot- 
water bag—you have none? Well, then, 
a couple of bottles filled with hot water 
and wrapped in a cloth to put at her feet. 
Can you get them?” 

The Baron bowed again, and went 
down the stairs. As Carmichael returned 
to the bedroom he heard the droning, in- 
sistent voice calling “ Gaspard! Gaspard!” 

The great gray eyes were open as he 
entered the room, and there was a sense 
of release from pain and fear in them 
that was like the deepest kind of pleasure. 

“Yes, I am much better,” said she; 
“the attack has passed. Will it come 
again? No? Not soon, you mean. Well, 
that is good. You need not tell me what 
it is—time enough for that to-morrow. 
But come and sit by me. I want to talk 
to you. Your first name is—” 

“ Leroy,” he answered. “ But you are 
weak; you must not talk much.” 

“Only a little,” she replied, smiling; 
“it does me good. Leroy was your 
mother’s name—yes? It is not a Cal- 
vinton name. I wonder where your 
father met her. Perhaps in France when 
he came to look for me. He did not find 
me—no, indeed—I was well hidden—but 
he found your mother. You are young 
enough to be my son. Will you be a 
friend to me for your father’s sake ?” 

She spoke gently, in a tone of infinite 
kindness and tender grace, with pauses 
in which a hundred unspoken recollec- 
tions and appeals were suggested. The 
young man was deeply moved. He took 
her hand in his firm clasp. 

“Gladly,” he said, “and for your 
sake too. But now I want you to rest.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “I am resting 
now. But let me talk a little more. It 
will not harm me. I have been through 
so much! Twice married—a great for- 
tune to spend—all that the big world 
ean give. But now I am very tired of 
the whirl. There is only one thing I 
want—to stay nore in Calvinton. I re- 
belled against it once; but it draws me 
back. There is a strange magie in the 
place. Haven’t you felt it? How do 
you explain it?” 


“Yes,” he said, “I have felt it surely, 
but I can’t explain it, unless it is a kind 
of ancient peace that makes you wish to 
be at home here even while you rebel.” 

She nodded her head and smiled softly. 

“That is it,” she said, hesitating for a 
moment—*“ but my husband—you see he 
is a very strong man, and he loves the 
world, the whirling life—he took a dis- 
like to this place at once. No wonder, 
with the house in such a state! But | 
have plenty of money—it would be easy 
to restore the house. Only, sometimes I 
think he cares more for the money than— 
but no matter what I think. He wishes 
to go on at once—to-morrow, if we can. 
I hate the thought of it. Is it possible 
for me to stay? Can you help me?” 

“Dear lady,” he answered, lifting her 
hand to his lips, “set your mind at rest. 
I have already told him that it is im- 
possible for you to go for many days.” 

A sound in the hallway announced the 
return of the Baron and Gaspard with 
the hot-water bottles and the cognac. The 
doctor made his patient as comfortable 
as possible for the night, prepared a 
sleeping-draught, and gave directions for 
the use of the tablets in an emergency. 

“Good night,” he said, bending over 
her. “I will see you in the morning. 
You may count upon me.” 

“T do,” she said, with her eyes resting 
on his; “thank you for all. I shall ex- 
pect you—au revoir.” 

As they went down the stairs he said 
to the Baron, “ Remember, absolute re- 
pose is necessary. With that you are 
safe enougk for to-night. But you may 
possibly need more of the nitrite of amy]. 
My vial is empty. I will write the 
prescription, if you will allow me.” 

“Tn the dining-room,” said the Baron, 
taking up the lamp and throwing open the 
door of the back room on the right. The 
floor had been hastily swept and the rub- 
bish shoved into the fireplace. The heavy 
chairs stood along the wall. But two of 
them were drawn up at the head of the 
long mahogany table, and dishes and 
table utensils from a_ traveling-basket 
were lying there, as if a late supper had 
been served. 

“You see,” said the Baron, drawling, 
“our banquet-hall! Madame and I have 


dined in this splendor to-night. Is it 


possible that you write here?” 
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THE 


His sécret irritation, his insolence, his 
contempt spoke clearly enough in his 
tone. The remark was almost like an 
intentional insults For a second Car- 
michael hesitated. “No,” he thought, 
‘why should I quarrel with him? He is 
only sullen. He can do no harm.” 

He pulled a chair to the foot of the 
table, took out his tablet and his foun- 
tain-pen, and wrote the prescription. 
Tearing off the leaf, he folded it cross- 
wise and left it on the table. 

In the hall, as he put on his coat he 
remembered the paper. 

“My prescription,” he said, “I must 
take it to the druggist to-night.” 

“Permit me,” said the Baron, “ the 
room is dark. I will take the paper, and 
procure the drug as I return from escort- 
ing the doctor to his residence.” 

He went into the dark room, groped 
about for a moment, and returned, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

“Come, Monsieur,” he said, “ your 
work at the Chateau Gordon is finished 
for this night. I shall leave you with 
yourself—at home, as you say—in a few 
Gaspard—Gaspard, fermez la 
porte a clé!” 

The strong nasal voice echoed through 
the house, and the servant ran lightly 
down the stairs. His master muttered a 
few sentences to him, holding up his right 
hand as he did so, with the five fingers ex- 
tended, as if to impress something on the 
man’s mind. 

“Pardon,” he said, turning to Car- 
michael, “that I speak always French, 
after the rebuke. But this time it is of 
necessity. I repeat the instruction for 
the pilules. One at each hour until 
eight o’clock—five, not more—it is cor- 
rect? Come, then, our equipage is al- 
ways harnessed, always ready 
venient!” 

The two men did not speak as the car 
rolied through the brumous night. A 
rising wind was sifting the fog. The 
moon had set. The loosened leaves came 
whirling, fluttering, sinking through the 
darkness like a flight of huge dying 
moths. Now and then they brushed the 
faces of the travelers with limp, moist 
wings. 

The red night-lamp in the drug-store 
was still burning. Carmichael called 
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“You have the prescription ?” 

“Without doubt!” he answered. “After 
I have escorted you, I shall procure the 
drug.” 

The doctor’s front door was lit up as 
he had left it. The light streamed out 
brightly and illumined the Baron’s sullen 
black eyes and smiling lips as he leaned 
from the car, lifting his cap. 

‘A thousand thanks, my dear Doctor; 
you have been excessively kind; yes, 
truly of an excessive goodness for us. It 
is a great pleasure—how do you tell it 
in English?—it is a great pleasure to 
have met you. Adieu.” 

“Till to-morrow morning!” 





said Car- 
michael, cheerfully, waving his hand. 
The Baron stared at him curiously, and 
lifted his cap again. 
“Adieu!” droned the insistent voice, 
and the great car slid into the dark. 


The next morning was of crystal. As 
Carmichael drove his electric phaeton 
down the leaf-littered street, where the 
country wagons and the decrepit hacks 
were already meandering placidly, and 
out along the highroad, between the still 
green fields, it seemed to him as if the 
experience of the past night were “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” Yet the 
impression of what he had seen and 
heard in that firelit chamber—of the 
eyes, the voice, the hand of that strange- 
ly lovely lady—of her vision of sudden 
death, her essentially lonely struggle 
with it, her touching words to him when 
she came back to life—all this was so 
vivid and unforgetable that he drove 
straight to Castle Gordon. 

The great house was shut up like a 
tomb: every door and window was closed, 
except where half of one of the shutters 
had broken loose and hung by a single 
hinge. He drove around to the back. It 
was the same there. A slight cobweb was 
spun across the lower corner of the door 
and tiny drops of moisture jeweled it. 
Perhaps it had been made in the early 
morning. If so, no one had come out of 
the door since night. 

Carmichael knocked, and _ knocked 
again. No answer. He called. No re- 
ply. Then he drove around to the por- 
tico with the tall white pillars and tried 
the front door. It was locked. He 
peered through the half-open window 
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into the drawing-room. The glass was 
crusted with dirt and the room was 
dark. He was trying to make out the 
outlines of the huddled furniture when 
he heard a step behind him. It was the 
old farmer from the nearest cottage on 
the road. 

“ Mornin’, Doctor! I seen ye comin’ 
in, and tho’t ye might want to see the 
house.” 

“Good morning, Scudder! I do, if 
you'll let me in. But first tell me about 
these automobile tracks in the drive.” 

The old man gazed at him with a kind 
of dull surprise as if the question were 
foolish. 

“ Why, ye made ’em yerself, comin’ up, 
didn’t ye?” 

“TIT mean those larger tracks—they 
were made by a much heavier car than 
mine.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, nodding, 
“them was made by a big machine that 
come in here las’ week. You see this 
house ’s bin shet up "bout twenty-five 
years, ever sence ol’ Jedge Gordon died. 
B’longs to Miss Jean—her that run off 
with the Eye-talian—she kind er wants 
to sell it, and kind er not—ye see—” 

lt {yd 
about that big machine—when did you 
say it was here?” 

“P’raps four or five days ago; I 
think it was a Wensday. Two fellers 
from Philadelfy—said~ they wanted to 
look at the house, tho’t of buyin’ it. 
So I bro’t ’em in, but when they seen 
the outside of it they said they didn’t 
want to look at it no more—too big 
and too erumbly!” 

“And since then no one has been 
here ?” 

“Not a soul—leastways nobody that 
I seen. I don’t s’pose you think 0’ 
buyin’ the house, Doc’! It’s too lonely 
for an office, ain’t it?” 

“You're right, Seudder, much too 
lonely. But I’d like to look through the 
old place, if you will take me in.” 

The hall, with the two chairs and the 
table, on which a kitchen lamp with a 
half-inch of oil in it was standing, gave 
no sign of recent habitation. Car- 
michael glanced around him and hurried 
up the stairway to the bedroom. A tall 
four-poster stood in one corner, with a 
dingy coverlet apparently hiding a mat- 
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tress and some pillows. A dressing-table 
stood against the wall, and in the mid- 
dle of the floor there were a few chairs. 
A half-open closet door showed a pile 
of yellow linen. The daylight sifted 
dimly into the room through the cracks 
of the shutters. 

“ Seudder,” said Carmichael, “I want 
you to look around carefully and tell me 
whether you see any signs of any one 
having been here lately.” 

The old man stared, and turned his 
eyes slowly about the room. Then he 
shook his head. 

“Can’t say as I do. Looks pretty 
much as it did when me and my wife 
breshed it up in October. Ye see it’s 
kind er clean fer an old house—not much 
dust from the road here. That linen and 
that bed’s bin here sence I e’n remember. 
Them burnt logs mus’ be left over from 
old Jedge Gordon’s time. I b’lieve he 
died in here. But what’s the matter, 
Doe’? Ye think tramps or burglars—” 

“No,” said Carmichael, “but what 
would you say if I told you that I was 
called here last night to see a patient, 
and that the patient was the Miss Jean 
Gordon of whom you have just told me?” 

“ What d’ye mean?” said the old man, 
gaping. Then he gazed at the doctor 
pityingly, and shook his head. “I 
know ye ain’t a drinkin’ man, Doc’, so | 
wouldn’t say nothin’. But I guess ye 
bin dreamin’. Why, las’ time Miss Jean 
writ to me—her name’s Mortemer now, 
and her husband’s a kind er Barrin or 
some sort er furrin noble—she was in 
Paris, not mor’n two weeks ago! Said 
she was dyin’ to come back to the ol’ 
place ag’in, but she wa’n’t none too well, 
and didn’t guess she c’d manage it. Ef 
ye said ye seen her here las’ night—why 
—well, I’d jest think ye’d bin dreamin’. 
P’raps ye’re a little under the weather 
—bin workin’ too hard?” 

“T never was better, Scudder, but 
sometimes curious notions come to me. | 
wanted to see how you would take this 
one. Now we'll go down-stairs again.” 


The old man laughed, but doubtfully, 
as if he was still puzzled by the talk, 
and they descended the creaking, dusty 
stairs. Carmichael turned at once into 
the dining-room. 

The rubbish was still in the fireplace. 
the chairs ranged along the wall. 


There 
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were no dishes on the long table; but at 
the head of it two chairs; and at the foot, 
ne: and in front of that, lying on the 
table, a folded bit of paper. 

Carmichael picked it up and opened 
it. Jt was his prescription for the nitrite 
of amyl. 

He hesitated a moment; then refolded 
the paper and put it in his vest-pocket. 

Seated in his ear, with his hand on+«the 
lever, he turned to Scudder, who was 
watching him with curious eyes. 

“T’m very much obliged to you, Seud- 
der, for taking me through the house. 
And I'll be more obliged to you if you'll 
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just keep it to yourself—what I said to 
you about last night.” 

*‘Sure,” said the old man, nodding 
gravely. “I like ye, Doe’, and that 
kind er talk might do ye harm here in 
Calvinton. We don’t hold much to 
dreams and visions down this way. But, 
say, “twas a mighty interestin’ dream, 
wa’n’t it? 
them white pillars many a day — they 
sort er stand for old times. They draw 
ye, don’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Carmichael, “they speak 
of the past. 
white pillars. 


I guess Miss Jean hones for 


There is a magic in those 
They draw you.” 
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rae and free o’er the lifting sea, the lapsing wastes, and the waves that 


roam, 


Hour by hour with sleepless power the keel has furrowed the soft, sad foam; 
Slowly now with steadier prow she steals through the dim, gray fog-banks 


home. 


Faint and far from across the bar the 


From whistle and horn in the twilit 
the bay: 


first lines burn of the cloudy day, 


morn low murmurs are wafted across 


The fleet, sweet swing of the sea-bird’s wing beats down the darkness and 


dies away. 


Dawn—and lo, as the drifted snow that fades from the sun on a mountain- 


height, 


As the veils from a bride that fall and divide, the fog-veils sunder and leave 


in sight, 


Like Venice dim on the water’s rim, the city my mother, bared and white! 


In the first hours her stately towers and clustered summits show faint and 


fair; 
Mother! 
there. 


Mother! 


To thee and none other the heart cries out in the morning 


Steadily, slowly the white mists wholly fade, and the whole, sweet form lies 


bare. 


Hail! 


crown ! 


All hail, with the dawn for veil, the sea for throne, and the stars for 


Mother, thy son, his journeying done, triumphantly here at thine heart bows 


down: 


Love that sings, on the sea-wind’s wings runs on to greet thee his very own. 
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The Dollivers Caught ’Napping 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


been droning peacefully through 

a leafy byway, stopping now and 
then for the full enjoyment of a view, 
or to listen to a bird’s song, and they 
approached with reluctance the oiled and 
crowded turnpike, along which in either 
direction whirled countless other auto- 
mobiles, filled with veiled, goggled, dun- 
colored figures. 

“T wonder just what a lot of these 
people get out of a day in the country?” 
queried Marjorie, contemplatively. 

“Chiefly speed, and an opportunity to 
show off, in some cases,” returned her 
husband. “In others—well, you know 
what it means to us. What one gets out 
of the country depends largely upon what 
one brings to it, I fancy—which, by the 
way, was more briefly and comprehensive- 
ly said by a person named Emerson, sev- 
eral years ago.” 

“Well, I hope most of them bring 
more than they seem to,” she rejoined. 
“ Apparently they look at nothing but 
the road ahead. See, nobody even so 
much as notices those kiddies, though 
they’re working so hard to attract at- 
tention. Stop a minute, dear. Let’s see 
what they want.” 

Just beyond the point where the by- 
way ended in the highway two children 
stood in the grass beside the road, hold- 
ing up a shabby basket and turning 
eager faces toward the occupants of each 
passing car. Now, as the Dollivers swung 
cut to the edge of the thoroughfare and 
paused, the little ones ran toward them, 
calling: 

“Butter ’n’ eggs! Butter ’n’ eggs! 
Don’t you want to buy some butter ’n’ 
eges ?” 

The girl, who was perhaps nine years 
old, was dark and slender, her clear, 
bright brown eyes framed in an alert, 
expressive little face. while the boy, a 
year or two her junior, had yellow hair, 
plump red cheeks, and large, round, 


T" E Dollivers, in their new car, had 


placid eyes of the most cerulean blue 
Their clothing, although reasonably 
clean, was worn and faded and much 
patched, as well as somewhat outgrown, 
and both wore torn straw hats. 

“Where do you get your butter?” 
asked Dolliver, regarding them quizzica| 
ly. “Do you keep a dairy farm, you 
two?” 

“It’s mother’s. She makes it,” replied 
the little girl. “It’s nice, fresh, country 
butter. Oh, please buy some! And 
eggs—” 

“Nice, fresh, country eggs. Please 
buy some,” echoed the boy. 

“Butter and eggs, eh? Let’s see ’em.” 
As Page reached out to take the basket, 
Marjorie leaned forward, with an in 
fectious smile to which both children 
instantly responded. 

“My name is Mrs. Dolliver. I won- 
der what yours is?’ 

“Mine’s Katie McManus, and his is 
Jimmie. He’s my little brother.” 

“*N’ she’s my sister,” proclaimed the 
boy. 

“Look here,” exclaimed Dolliver, who 
had lifted a corner of the white cloth 
covering the basket and was peering in- 
side. “ What’s this you’re trying to un- 
load on us? A gold brick?” 

“Tt’s butter,” said both children, in a 
breath. 

“Ts it, indeed?” Dolliver feigned 
great astonishment. “ How different but 
ter does look in the country, to be sure!” 
He lifted the cloth a little more, dis 
closing to Marjorie a bed of wilted green 
leaves, in the center of which, surrounded 
by eight or ten eggs, was a bowl contain- 
ing a soft, messy, oleaginous, yellow sub- 
stance, with which the long hours of a hot 
afternoon had evidently had their way. 
“Nice, fresh, country butter—for nice, 
fresh, city people, I suppose?” 

“Oh, poor babies!” murmured Mar- 
jorie, laughing. “ How could they tell ?” 

“T guess you never tried to sell butter 
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for mother before, did you?” asked Dol 


liver. “Does she know you’re out with 
+9 

“Oh yes,” said the little girl. “We 
always sell it.” 

“Do you, really? Where do you live?” 

“ Oh—over there.” She waved an in- 
determinate hand. “ Ever so far away.” 

“T see,” said Dolliver. “ And do you 
always bring your butter away over here 
to the road to sell?” 

* Oh—now For the first time the 
child seemed disconcerted, and fixed an 
embarrassed glance upon the toe with 
which she tried to dig a hole in the grass. 
‘Now—you see—now 

“Where do you usually sell your but- 
ter, dear?” asked Marjorie, gently. 

“To the summer people,” instantly re- 
plied the child, looking at her again. 
“They live in the big houses, and have 
lots of money.” 

“Then why didn’t you take it to them 
to-day?” pursued Mrs. Dolliver, per- 
suasively. 

“ Because—because—now—you see, we 
wanted to make more money for—for 
mother—and we walked and walked and 
walked 

‘It was awful far,” contributed Jim- 
mie, “’n’ hot.” 

But nobody’d buy it,” his sister 
continued. 

“Poor innocents!” breathéd Marjorie. 

‘But you will, won’t you?” urged 
Katie. “ You'll buy it?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
judicially demurred Dolliver. 
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“Don’t tease them, dear,” Marjorie 
~ They’re so little and so 
tired! Of course we'll take it.” 


whispe red. 


* Anon, anon,” he returned. Then, to 
the children: “ You see, it’s pretty nearly 
all melted, and melted butter isn’t of 
much use to anybody, is it?” 

‘But you will buy it, won’t you?” 
repeated the little girl, her tone sharpen- 
ing and her face sobering with anxiety. 
“ Because we’ve just got to have the 
money.” 

“Just got to have it, have you? Well, 
then I suppose we’ve just got to buy this 
butter, melted or not,” responded the 
young man, relenting at once at this 
evident distress, and thrusting his hand 
into his pocket, whereat he was rewarded 
by a radiant sparkle from the brown eyes. 

3ut why have you ‘just got to have 
the money ’?” softly asked Marjorie. 

“For mother,” Katie began. 

‘To give to father, so he won’t beat 
her,” eagerly concluded her brother. 

“ What?’ demanded the Dollivers, to- 
gether. 

“She’s just got to have some money 
to give him to-night,” the elder child 
explained. 

‘Father drinks,” calmly supplied the 
other. 

“Oh!” gasped Marjorie. “Oh, Page!” 

“Mother takes in washing, and keeps 
cows and chickens. She works awful 
hard,” cireumstantially continued Katie, 
“and sometimes when she doesn’t have 
money to give to father Saturday nights 
he beats her and she cries.” 
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‘I don’t want him to beat mother!” 
wailed the boy, his face puckering up 
and tears forming in the big, blue eyes. 
“T don’t want him to!” 

“He won't, now. Hush up, Jimmie!” 
The little girl put her arms around him. 

He won't beat her, now. We're going 
to take her the money, don’t you see? 
Stop crying, you silly!” 

By this time Marjorie had jumped 
out of the ear, and had gathered both 
children into her embrace, her sweet 
gray eyes full of tears. 

‘You poor, blessed little mites!” she 
eried. “You shall have the money. 
Give it to them, Page, so they ean hold 
it in their hands and see it. Yes, dearie, 
you shall have it. Nobody shall hurt 
mother.” 

“Here you are, old man,” said Dol- 
liver, leaning over the wheel and holding 
out a dollar bill to the boy, who stumbled 
over the grass, still sobbing, to take it. 
“Now, buck up! Buck up! Big men 


don’t ery! Men never ery after they’re 
big enough to earn money for mother. 
That’s right! Now let’s take it to her, 
shall we? How would you like to go with 
us in the automobile?’ 

“Oh yes, let’s take them home!” joy- 
fully acquiesced Marjorie. “You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you, tots? A nice long 
ride in an automobile?” 

The tots indicated with enthusiasm that 
they would, and presently they were all 
in the little car, humming back through 
the leafy byway again, Katie having in- 
dieated, somewhat vaguely, that they 
lived “ over that way, ever so far.” 

*“ Now you must tell us where to turn, 
because we don’t know the way to your 
house, you see,” Marjorie reminded them. 
“Did you ever ride in an automobile 
before ?” 

“lo!” boasted the boy, from his seat 
beside Dolliver. “I ride in one every 
day. My father’s got a big one, ever so 
much bigger’n yours.” 

‘““What’s that?” 











questioned Dolliver, 
eying the child. 
‘Your father owns 
an automobile?” 

“Why, Jimmie Me- 
Manus, you big story!” 
eried the little girl, 
who was in the ton- 
neau with Marjorie. 
“He’s just playing 
that he’s Bobbie Cole,” 
she explained to the 
Dollivers; “but he 
isn’t, you know. He’s 
only Jimmie Me- 
Manus.” Now that 
the cloud of imme- 
diate anxiety concern- 
ing the day’s funds 
was apparently lifted 
from her mind, she 
gave herself over to 
the enjoyment of the 
moment, and in her 
keen little brown face 
and dancing brown 
eyes there was a 
shrewd and _ elfin 
beauty. 

‘°N’ she’s my sis- 








“ Butter ‘nN’ EGGs! Butter ‘'n’ Eccs!” 


ter,” affirmed the 
younger child. 
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‘Who’s Bobbie Cole?” asked Marjorie. 
‘He’s a boy that lives in the big whit 

ise, and sometimes they buy our butter, 
nd his tather has an automobile 

Ever so much bigger’n yours,” per 
sisted the boy. “ It’s a six-forty-eight 
Oh, hush up, Jimmie!” impatient 
terrupted the othe r child, continuing 
‘Sometimes they take 
is for a ride, and then Jimmie always 
plavs that he’s Bobbie, and that it’s his 


ar, don’t you, Jim?” 


to the Dollivers: 


*‘Yep,” was the cheerful response, 

‘But it isn’t, you know. He just pre- 
tends. He’s so little, he’s always pre- 
tending things.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Dolliver. “ And has 
Bobbie a sister, too?” 

‘No, nor any brothers, neither,” said 
the boy “] wisht he had just on 
brother, anyhow.” 

“Have you any brothers?” Marjeri 
asked the boy. 

“Oh, lots,” the girl replied for him. 
“ Mother’s got seven kids four girls and 
three boys.” 

"N’ father drinks something fierce,” 
placidly added Jimmie. 

‘Poor soul!” murmured Marjorie, 
tucking an arm around Katie. 

“Which way do we go now?” asked 
Page, 
and a moment later, in response to the 
little girl’s gesture, he turned to the left, 


as they approached a eross-road., 


into another quiet, winding, unfrequented 
thoroughfare, where, as they rounded th 
first curve, they met a whirring auto 
mobile, in the tonneau of which, between 
two veiled women, sat a small boy. 

‘Hiss geal) 6ST” 


waving his tattered hat and nearly plung- 


shrieked Jimmie, 


ing over the side, as the other ear shot 
past. 
' His sister 
scrambled to her feet on the back seat, 
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bouncing and shrilling like a little wave- 
tossed tugboat. Even as the Dollivers 
each seized a child, dragging them back 
to safety, the other car whirled around 
the curve and out of sight. 

“Did you see Petie?” the boy shouted. 
“That was Petie! Did you see him?’ 

‘Course I saw him!” gleefully retorted 

Katie. “I guess he was surprised to see 
us here, Jimmie MeManus. And he'll 
go and tell everybody! Ho-ho! Ho-ho! 
He'll tell them all that he saw us!” 
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‘Sit still, dearie; you'll tumble out!” 
Marjorie slipped a restraining arm around 
the excited, wriggling little body. ‘“ Who's 
Petie ?” 

‘Petie Toland. He lives next door to 
Bobbie, and he can’t ever have any fun, 
cither,” Katie explained 

‘No fun ?” 
“ What’s the matter with him?” 


questioned Dolliver 

Oh, they’re all so awfully afraid of 
‘nappers!” seornfully returned the little 
maid “They won't let anybody out 
of sight!” 

**’Napp rs? What are *napp rs?” 

* Kidnappers,” 


expounded Jimmie. 


[he vy call ’em that ’cause they £0 
‘round the country ‘napping kids. Didn’t 
vou know they got Harry Aleott? But 
his folks got him back all right. He’s 
home again now.” The disappearance of 
the Alcott child had occupied the police 
of several States and inflamed the sym- 
pathies of the whole country for six 
weeks past, and only within a few days 
had the abductors at last been captured 
and the boy restored to his parents. “ But 
everybody’s awful seared yet.” 

“ Petie’s mother won't let him go out 
of sight of the house,” Katie took up the 
lamentation, “and Jimmie always has a 
governess tagging around and saying: 
‘Don’t soil your clothes. Don’t go in 
the sun. Don’t get your feet wet. Don’t 
They just don’t let 
anybody have any fun!’ 


make so much noise.’ 


“ Well, nobody seems to be interfering 
very much with your liberty,” suggested 
Dolliver, smiling at them. “Isn’t your 
mother afraid the ’nappers will get you?” 
Jimmie looked up at him with a quick 
accession of interest, but the girl shook 
her head. 

‘We're only poor children,” she ex- 
plained. “ Nobody wants us. They never 
‘nap you unless you're rich.” 

“Say,” said Jimmie, looking from one 
to the other of the Dollivers, “you ain’t 
*nappers are you?” His tone indicated 
that his own conviction in the matter 
was far from immutable. 

“No, dearie, we’re not *nappers,” said 
Marjorie, laughing gently 

“Oh, let’s play you are!” Katie 
elapped her hands and sparkled. “ Let’s 
play you’re ’nappers, and you’re ‘napping 
us, and all the nolicemen and detectives 
and sheriffs and things are chasing us, 
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and whenever we meet anybody you hide 
us, and—and everything like that! Oh, 
come on, let’s play that!” 

The small boy failed to appreciate the 
possibilities of the game, however, and 
his lips began to quiver into a piteous 
curve, while the cloud in his round, blue 
eyes darkened. 

‘I don’t want to be *napped,” he an- 
nounced. “I want to go home.” 

“ Jimmie dear,” said Marjorie, leaning 
forward and smiling at him, “ you’re not 
being ’napped. We're your friends, and 
we’re taking you home just as fast as 
ever we can, 80 you can give the money 
to mother, don’t you remember?” 

“ And here we come to another fork in 
the road,” Dolliver warned them. “ Now 
which way do we go? Toward the vil- 
lage? Or off toward the hill?” 

“To the village,’ directed the little 
girl, whereupon the boy loudly protested: 

“7 don’t want to go that way! I want 
to go home!” 

‘But we’re taking you home, son,” 
Dolliver reminded him. 

“No, you're not! We don’t live this 
way. We live away back there ”—he 
pointed to the road they had just tra- 
versed—"“ ever so far, ’n’ I want to go 
home!” 

“Oh, don’t be such a silly!” exelaimed 
the elder ehild, in exasperation. “Tt’s 
been such fun, and now you're spoiling 
it all!” 

‘See here, young lady, what about 
this?” demanded Page, stopping the car 
and turning to look at her over his 
shoulder. “Is he right? Do you live 
away back there somewhere?” 

‘Y-ves, but—now—” For a moment 
she was embarrassed, and again her 
glance sought a wriggling foot. Then 
she recovered herself, and looked up at 
him with a smile, half mischievous, half 
shy, and wholly engaging. “But you 
said you’d take us for a nice long ride, 
and—and I thought maybe you'd like to 
go to the village.” She hesitated an in- 
stant before tactfully adding, “ You can 
get ice-cream in the village.” 

“Oh, you ean, ean you?” said Dolliver, 
and then both he and Marjorie gave way 
to mirth. “ All right. On to the village! 
You’d like to have some _ ice-cream, 
wouldn’t you, James?” 

‘Y-ves,” admitted the boy, with a 


dawning smile. “Can I have it pink? 
A big dish of pink? And cakes?” 

‘You may have every kind there is if 
you want it,” returned Page. still laugh- 
ing. 

“And then we'll take you straight 
home to mother, Jimmie,” promised 
Marjorie. 

“All right,” agreed the youngster, 
every doubt dispelled in this joyous pros- 
pect. “Hurry up. I’m awful hungry.’ 

Dolliver accordingly put on speed, and 
they hummed toward the village. 

“Oh, hide us! Hide us!” cried Katie, 
as they approached it, dancing lights 
in her dark eyes. “ Let’s play we’re being 
*napped! Here ”—thrusting a dust-rug 
over the back of the seat to Page 
“we'll lie down on the floor, and you 
cover us all up, 80 nobody’ll know we're 
there—now you'll have to keep awfully 
still, Jimmie!—and then, when we get 
to the drug-store, we'll hop up, all at 
onee, and surprise everybody !” 

So the Dollivers, laughing, covered up 
the small conspirators, huddled on the 
foor of the ear, and a moment later 
Page turned into the tree-lined main 
street of the village. Then they saw 
that a small group of people had gath- 
ered in front of the drug-store, and 
toward it three or four other persons 
were hastening in evident excitement. 
There was also some shouting. Two 
men detached themselves from the 
cluster and ran across the street to an 
automobile, which one of them eranked 
vigorously, while the other sprang into 
the seat behind the wheel, and an instant 
later they shot off around the first corner. 

“Tullo!” exclaimed Page. “I wonder 
what’s happened? Our friends yonder 
seem somewhat agitated.” 

At that moment a man noticed the 
Dollivers’ approach, and shouted, wav- 
ing his arm toward them. Immediately 
a chorus of similar shouts arose, accom- 
panied by similar gestures, and the eddy 
of people on the sidewalk dissolved, 
flowed out into the street, and formed 
again directly in the path of the ad- 
vaneing car, while two or three men 
stepped toward it, holding up their hands 
and erying: “Hey! Hey, there!” 

“What’s the matter?” called Page, 
slowing up. A confusion of voices re- 
plied, through which the words “lost 




















“ Now, HONEY, YOU TELI 
children 


mobile 


Cole 
* were distinguishable. 

“One at a suggested 
Dolliver. ‘“ What has happened 2” 

Searcely waiting for the car to stop, 
the little crowd closed in upon it, with 


boy — telephone — auto- 


time, please, 


keen, prying eyes, and even as one man 


asked, “Have you seen any stray chil- 
dren ?” 


another, noticing a slight move- 
ment of the linen-covered pile at Dol- 


liver’s feet, poked at it, demanding: 


THEM WHAT YOU TOLD ME” 


* What’s this?’ 


“QO-ow! Don’t!” 


indignantly wailed 
the pile. 

Instantly the rug snatched off, 
and the huddled beneath it was 
swung up over the head of the man who 
lifted him, his yellow 
tousled, an expression 
alarm flushed 


Was 
boy 


hair damp and 
of startled 
and round, 


and 
in his 
blue eyes. 
“That's 


face 


him! That’s the Cole boy!” 
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WILL YOU COME DOWN AND TAKE 


cried a dozen voices. “ Where’s the 
girl ?” 

Something in the hostile faces and in 
the sudden inward surge of the little 
crowd brought Marjorie to her feet, 
where she stood behind her husband, 
with her hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, what is it?” she eried. “ What’s 
the matter? 

Meanwhile other hands were stripping 
the concealing rug from the figure of 
the girl lying on the floor of the ton- 
neau, and she, too, was lifted out, 
though not without shrill protests against 
this informal handling, and held up to 
the full view of the crowd. 





it? OR DO WE DRAG YOU OuT?” 


“Both of ’em—hidden!” roared the 
man who had discovered the boy, and 
ugain there was a threatening movement 
of the people, accompanied by a sort 


snarl, through which were heard cries of 
“ Kidnappers!” “Jail ’em!” “ Thrash 
him!” and the like. 

Me Stop!” called Dolliver, in a ringing 
voice, throwing up his hand, palm out 
ward. “Stop, I say!” So commanding 
was his gesture and so steady his eyes 
that they obeyed him and_ paused. 
“There seems to be some curious mis- 
understanding here.” he said _ then, 


quietly, “and you're frightening my 
wife and these children. Now, tell me, 
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somebody—you,” indicating the man who 
still held the terrified and weeping Jim- 
mie, “ what’s all this about? Stop!” as 
the econfusiof broke out again. “I can 
listen only to one at a time. What has 
happened ¢” 

“What's happened is that Franklin 
Cole’s boy has been kidnapped, with a 
little girl visiting there, and here they 
are. We've caught you with the goods!” 
replied the man he had addressed, where- 
upon there were more cries and threats, 
and one hothead even advocated lynch- 
ing. 

Dolliver, who had not stirred from 
his seat behind the wheel, smiled and 
shook his head, and laid a warm, reas- 
suring hand over one of Marjorie’s, 
which had tightened their grip on his 
shoulders and were trembling. 

‘No, you haven't.” he said. “We 
haven't tried to kidnap anybody, and 
this is not the Cole boy. His name is 
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Jimmie McManus.” This brought a 
derisive howl from the crowd. “ Very 
well,” said Page. “Ask him. Stop ery- 
ing, son, and tell the man what your 
name is,’ he added, persuasively, leaning 
toward the child. 

“None 0’ that!” warned a voice. 
We know him. It’s the Cole boy, all 
right.” 

‘Ask him,” repeated Dolliver. 

What is your name? Tell us what 
your name is,” urged the man who held 
the boy. 

“ Name’s Bobbie Co-o-ole.” he wailed, 
‘*n’ I want to go ho-o-ome!” 

*A-a-ah!” snarled the crowd, with 
another movement toward Dolliver, so 
threatening that Marjorie clasped he 
arms around his neck, crying sharply: 

“Go away! Get back! He said his 
name was Jimmie Me Manus.” 

“ Ye-ah, we heard him say it!” jeered 


another voice 
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‘ But he did say it,” reiterated Dolliver. 
“ That’s what he told us, and if he really 
is Bobbie Cole, we didn’t know it. As 
for their be ing with us—’ 

‘I s’pose you didn’t know, either, that 
you met a machine back there a ways, 
with a kid in it that knew these two?” 
scoffed a muscular young man with a 
heavy fist and an 
ugly, leering smile. 


eggs—in them clo’es! That’s a likely 
story, ain’t it?” interrupted a voice. 
“Here they are,” retorted Marjorie, 
holding out the shabby basket, which was 
taken from her hand and passed out 
among the crowd. Some one suggested 
that it be retained as “ evidence.” 
“They said their name was McManus, 
and that they were 
brother and_ sis- 





‘Yes, we did,” 
promptly replied 
Dolliver. “ What 
of it?” 

“Well, when 
they got a little 
farther along they 
met a search- 
party, out looking 
for these kids, see ? 
And they *phoned 
to us that you had 
’em, and for us to 
get you when you 
came this way. 
So we knew you 
had ’em_ before 
you got here, see? 
You didn’t hide 
‘em quite soon 
enough. We was 
waitin’ for you, 
and, now we've 
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ter,” steadily con- 
tinued Dolliver. 
“They told a 
pitiful tale of a 
drunken father 
and a_hard-work- 
ing mother, and 


4’? Z. : we offered to take 
32 f Ge “f them home. We 
* y ~~ followed their di- 


rections, and when 





we got near here 
they intimated 
that they would 
like some ice - 
cream, and we 
were coming into 
the village to get 
it when you 
stopped us—” 

“With both 
takin’ the 
air on the floor 








got you, we're 
goin’ to- 

“ Now, see here, 
people, let’s get 
this straight,” interrupted Dolliver, ear- 
nestly, leaning forward a little, but still 
holding his wife’s hand. 

“Oh, we’ve got it straight enough,” 
savagely retorted another voice. “ What’s 
the use o’ talkin’? Get out o’ that car 
before we pull you out!” 

“ Hold on there!” shouted a man, as 
the crowd closed in with an ominous 
growl. “Give the feller a chance. Let 
him talk if he wants to. We've got the 
kids and we’ve got him. Let’s hear what 
he has to say.” He was evidently a per- 
son of some importance in the commu- 
nity, for the people paused, listening. 

“Thank you,” said Dolliver. “ Now 
this is what happened. We found these 
children over on the turnpike, selling 
butter and eggs, which we bought—” 

“Franklin Cole’s boy sellin’ butter ’n’ 


“WHERE'S OUR BUTTER 'N’ EGGs?” 


under your lap- 
robes, half smoth- 
ered? He thinks 
we're easy, don’t 
he?’ bawled a rough voice from the edge 
of the erowd, and again there arose that 
vengeful sound, which Marjorie stilled 
with outstretched hands. 

“Oh, please! Please!” she begged. 
Can’t you see we’re not that sort? My 
husband has told you the truth. Ask the 
little girl. She'll tell you the same 
story.” 

“Yes, she will!” exclaimed a woman 
into whose hands the whilom “ Katie” 
had been given, and who had been plying 
the child with questions. “You just 
ought to hear what she says! I'll bet 
they belong to the same gang that stole 
Harry Alcott!” 

“What does she say?” asked Dolliver. 

“She says her name’s Miriam Dor- 
rance, and that she and her mother came 
to visit the Coles yesterday. This after- 
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noon Mr 
went off in 


Mrs. Cole and her mother 
the the 
tree, 


and 


machine, and 


gov 


erness went to sleep under a and 


of course, with nobody watching them, 
these young ones skipped out, as hard 
as they could go. She says they walked 
a long way, and it was terribly hot, and 
then these and asked 
them if they didn’t want a ride in the 
The children said 
they afraid of 


two came along 


machine. no at first, 


because were kidnap- 
dies? 
“Why, they did nothing of the sort!” 
broke indignantly from Marjorie. “ The 
little—” 
‘Steady, Dolliver. 
‘Tt isn’t going to help matters to get 
know.” Then, to the vil- 
“T’d like to hear the little girl 
tell that without inter- 


ruptions or suggestions from any one,” 


dear,” cautioned 


excited, you 
lagers : 
herself story 
he added, significantly. 

“Oh, my word isn’t good enough for 
“ All 
right, honey, you just tell them yourself. 
Tell them just what you told me 
don’t you let them seare you.” 

“Tift her up, ean all 
some one suggested, and there were cries 
of, “ Yes, yes, tell all of us!” So the 
man who had taken the girl out of the 
hoisted her to his shoulder, where 
she sat, flushed and a little bewildered, 
but apparently not much frightened. 

“ Now, honey, you tell them what you 
told me,” directed the woman. 

“Wait a moment,” Dolliver interposed. 
‘You’re going to tell just exactly what 
happened, now, aren’t you, girlie?” The 
child nodded, with a half-shy little smile. 
“You know this is very important,” he 
“Tt isn’t 
a game any You understand that, 
don’t You know we’re not play- 
ing now, and you must tell exactly what 
happened ?” 


you, isn’t it?” jeered the woman. 
and 
hear,” 


x y’s we 


car 


continued, gravely and gently. 
more, 
you ¢ 


ae Y-yes,” she replied, uncertainly, her 


glance wavering over the faces pressing 
close about her and down to that of the 
woman beside her. 

“ Never 
this 
little hand she held, “and don’t let him 


mind him, honey,” said 
stroking the 


you 
person, reassuringly 


scare you. You just go ahead and tell 
What hap- 


wouldn’t go 


everybody what you told me. 
pened after you said you 
with them ?” 
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* They 


iam, rather shyly, 


coaxed us a lot,” alleged 


‘and they said 


Mir- 
they 
said they'd give us candy and ice-cream 


and and 


roller-skates 


And they 


mother, 


cakes and 
oh, lots of things! said they 
Bobbie’s take 
us for a nice long ride and then take us 
home, and 


new 


knew and would 
so we went with them.” 


Dolliver cheeked another exclamation 


from Marjorie, and whispered to her not 
to lose her self-control. 

“What happened next?” prompted the 
woman. 

“ Then we saw some little poor children 
going the basket,” 


continued, increasing con- 


along road with a 


Miriam with 
fidence, “and the gentleman stopped the 
them they had in 
the basket, and th Vv said butter ’n’ egg 
that they were taking to Mrs. Toland, 
and he asked them if they wouldn’t like 
new clothes, and they said 
Then they took us all off 
behind some bushes, so if anybody came 
and took off 
them to the poor 
children, and put theirs on us, and gave 
us their basket, with the butter ’n’ « 
n it. 


ear and asked what 


rors 


some nice 


they would. 


along they couldn’t see us, 
our clothes and gave 


She was now in the full swing 
of her narrative, and rattled it off glibly, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
Dolliver watched her in frowning amazc- 
ment, and Marjorie with increasing in- 
dignation. 


“What did 


away your nice clothes?” 


took 
called a woman. 


you do when they 
“Didn’t you ery?” 

“ No; they said it was a game,” readily 
testified the child, “and we thought it 
was just fun. And they gave the little 
poor children some money for their but- 
ter ’n’ eggs, and they gave us some, too. 
Bobbie’s got his yet in his pocket, but I 
gave mine ”—this with a demurely vir- 
“to the little poor children.” 

“Now tell how you came to be under 
the the woman 
beside Miriam, with a triumphant, ac- 
cusing glance at the couple in the auto- 
mobile. 

“ They that they 
’nappers and that we were being ‘“nap- 
ped, and for us to lie perfectly still, so 
nobody’d know we ; 
did.” 

“Why, you wicked little imp! That 
was your own suggestion, you know it 


tuous air 


lap -~ Tr »bes,”’ 


suggested 
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were there. So we 
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was!” cried Marjorie, unable longer to 
control the swelling tide of her wrath, 
to which for the moment her alarm was 
subordinate. “She wanted to play they 
were being kidnapped,” she declared to 
the angry, incredulous crowd, “and they 
were to jump up when we got to the 
drug-store and surprise everybody. It 
was her own plan! And we did not take 
their clothes away from them! They 
were dressed like this when we found 
them !” 

‘You ean ask Bobbie,” insisted Mir- 
iam, excitedly. “They did take our 
clothes away from us, didn’t they, Bob- 
bie?” 

“Yes, they did! I want my own 
clothes! I don’t want to be *napped! I 
want to go home!” Bobbie, who had been 
whimpering throughout the interview, 
now began to sob loudly. 

“Miriam, look at me,” commanded 
Marjorie, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion the child met the young woman’s 
indignant gaze, and then uneasily shifted 
her glance to Dolliver’s face, which had 
grown very stern. “ No—look right into 
mv eyes,” persisted Marjorie, imperative- 
ly. “You know you’ve not been telling 
the truth. You know you told me your 
name was Katie MeManus, and that Jim- 
mie was your brother; now, didn’t you?” 
For a moment Miriam sustained the 
accusing gaze, fear intensifying in her 
own eyes, and then she broke into shrieks 
of terror. 

“You told me to!” she screamed. 
“You made me! Oh, I’m afraid! I’m 
afraid! They are ’nappers! They are! 
Don’t let them get me!” 

“T guess that’s all we want,” roughly 
commented the muscular young man, 
shoving toward the car, and others took 
up the ery. 

“Well, it isn’t all I want!” retorted 
Dolliver, ringingly, standing up in the 
ear. “Is there an officer in this crowd ?” 

“We'll give you all that’s coming to 
you!” savagely promised another voice, 
and as the crowd again snarled and 
surged toward them Marjorie clasped her 
husband’s arm and gave a terrified little 
ery. “ Will you come down and take it? 
Or do we drag you out—the two of you? 
Get those kids out of the way!” 

So intense was the excitement’ that no 
one had noticed the honking of an auto- 


mobile, approaching at terrifie speed, but 
now that it was almost upon them Page 
heard it and turned toward it, and the 
attention of the crowd followed his. 

“ That’s Cole! Here comes Cole now!” 
they shouted. “We've got him, Cole! 
They’re all right!” 

A grim, white-faced young man sat 
beside the chauffeur, and in the tonneau 
were two pallid, distracted women, who 
stood up as the ear slackened speed, call- 
ing and holding out their arms to their 
children. The crowd made way, and be- 
fore the car stopped, abreast of the other, 
the children, with terrified shrieks of, 
“Oh, mother! The ’nappers! The ’nap- 
pers got us!” were handed over the side 
and clasped to the breasts of their re- 
spective parents, where their cries pres- 
ently subsided. 

The boy’s father waited only long 
enough to assure himself that no phys- 
ical harm had come to them, and then 
swung out of the automobile to confront 
Dolliver, who meanwhile had left his 
own car and advanced toward the other, 
Marjorie still clinging to his arm. They 
met in the middle of the road, and the 
crowd instantly formed a dense ring 
around them. 

“T ean’t tell you how sorry I am about 
this, Mr. Cole,” exclaimed Page. “It’s 
all a mistake—a grotesque misunder- 
standing.” 

“Tl hear your explanation—if you 
have any,” curtly returned the young 
father, whose gray eyes were ablaze and 
whose hands were clenched. 

“ My name is Dolliver—Page Dolliver,” 
he proffered a ecard, which the other took 
and erushed in his hand without look- 
ing at it, “and this is my wife. We 
saw these two children, over on the turn- 
pike, offering butter and eggs for sale, 
which we bought of them. They told us 
they were brother and sister, that their 
mother took in washing and kept cows 
and chickens, and that their father was 
a drunkard.” 

“ Indeed! 


Which of them told this 


interesting tale?” 
“Both of them,” interposed Marjorie. 
“Tmpossible!” sobbed Mrs. Cole, from 
“Frank, you 
know Bobbie never could tell a_ story 
like that! He never lies—and he never 
ran away in his life.” 


her seat in the tonneau. 
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it. That’s the way it was, isn’t it, 
sweetheart?” she asked. “It was just 
play at first, and then you forgot and 
The little dark 
head was nodding emphatically, but 
Miriam still hid her shamed face in the 
folds of her mother’s veil. “And we’re 
very sorry we forgot and made so much 
trouble for everybody, and we hope they'll 
all excuse us, and remember that we’re 
just two very little folks who got badly 
frightened by our own game,” concluded 
Mrs. Dorrance, with a wavering, half- 
tearful little smile at the villagers, who 
smiled back or averted their glances, 
according to their dispositions, and 
slipped unostentatiously and somewhat 
sheepishly away. 

“ Well, that was a pretty stiff scare, but 
thank God it was no worse!” exclaimed 
Cole. “I’m afraid my neighbors here 
gave you a bad quarter of an_ hour, 
though,” he added, smiling at the Dol- 
livers. 

“ Well, yes, they did, rather,” assented 
Page; “but—that’s over, too. Now I 
think we'll be getting on our way again.” 

“Not a bit of it!” protested the other. 
“You're going back to the house with us 

oh, I insist! We've all been rather 
badly shaken up, and I seem to remember 
some bottles on the sideboard which 
contain certain comforting and sustain- 
ing liquids, for a draught of which I 
think we should all be the better. I 
hope you'll indulge me in this matter, 
Mrs.—I beg your pardon. I don’t think 
I know your name.” 

“Dolliver,” said Page. “I gave you 


thought it was true?” 


my card, but you’re entirely excusable 
for not having looked at it.” 


“ Dolliver?” repeated Cole, straighten- 
ing out the crumpled pasteboard which 
he still held. “ Dolliver! You’re not 
by Jupiter, you must be ‘ Golden-Rule 
Dolliver ’!” 

“Well, I have been called that,” ad- 
mitied the other, with a wry little smile, 
“but I do not, as a rule, encourage the 
use of the title.” 

“ Well, by the Lord Harry!” ejaculated 
the other. “ You do get it rubbed into 
you, don’t you? You had a little ad- 
venture, a week or two ago, with some 
old ladies you picked up over in West- 
chester somewhere. and a lost purse ?” 

“We did,” said Dolliver, dryly. “ What 
do you know about it?” 

“T heard Dick Holden telling the story 
at the club the other day. Man, this 
ealls for more than drinks all ‘round! 
You’ve got to stay to dinner! I want 
to hear the story of your life.” 

Tt was arranged that Marjorie should 
return with the ladies in the Coles’ ear, 
and that Dolliver should take Bobbie’s 
father and the Irish children, who were 
to go to the Coles’ house to effect the 
necessary change of raiment before re- 
turning to their own home. As they 
started off with these youngsters in the 
tonneau, Page overheard the little girl 
say to her brother: 

“Say, Johnnie, le’s us play we're 
Jimmie ’n’ that new kid, ’n’ that these 
men are stealin’ us.” 

‘Not much you don’t!” Dolliver flung 
back at them, over his shoulder. “If 
you do, I'll play I’m your mother, and 
youll each get a spanking that you'll 
remember for the rest of your lives! 
I’m tired of being caught *napping!” 
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Your 


United States 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


FIFTH 


HE choice of such a trite topic 

as the means of travel may seem 

to denote that my observations 
in the United States must have been 
superficial. They were. I never hoped 
that they would be otherwise. In 
seven weeks (less one day) I could 
not expect to penetrate very far be- 
low the engaging surface of things. 
Nor did I unnaturally attempt to do 
so; for the evidence of the superficies 
is valuable, and it can only be properly 
gathered by the stranger at first sight. 
Among the scenes and phenomena that 
passed before me I of course remember 
best those which interested me most. 
Railroads and trains have always ap- 
pealed to me; I have often tried to 
express my sense of their romantic 
savor. And I was eager to see and ap- 
preciate these particular manifestations 
of national character in America. 

It happily occurred that my first im- 
portant journey from New York was on 
the Pennsylvania Road. 

“T’ll meet you at the station,” I said 
to my particular friend. 

“Oh no!” he answered, positively. 
“T’ll pick you up on my way.” 

The fact was that not for ten thou- 
sand dollars would he have missed the 
spectacle of my sensations as I beheld 
for the first time the most majestic 
terminus in the world! He alone would 
usher me into the gates of that marvel! 
I think he was not disappointed. I 
frankly surrendered myself to the domi- 
nation of this extraordinary building. 
[ did not compare. I knew there could 
be no comparison. Whenever afterward 
I heard, as I often did, enlightened, 
Europe-loving citizens of the United 
States complain that the United States 
was all very well, but there was no art 
in the United States, the image of this 
tremendous masterpiece would rise be- 
fore me, and I was inclined to say: 


PAPER 


“ Tlave you ever crossed Seventh Avenue, 
or are you merely another of those who 
have been to Europe and learned noth- 
ing?” The Pennsylvania station is full 
of the noble qualities that fine and heroic 
imagination alone can give. That ther 
existed a railway man poetic and au- 
dacious enough to want it, architects 
with genius powerful enough to create 
it, and a publie with heart enough to 
love it—these things are for me a surer 
proof that the American is a great race 
than the existence of any quantity of 
wealthy universities, museums of classic 
art, associations for prison reform, or 
deep-delved safe-deposit vaults crammed 
with bonds. Such a monument does 
not spring up by chance; it is part of 
the slow flowering of a nation’s secret 
spirit! 

The terminus emerged brilliantly 
from an examination of the complicated 
detail, both esthetic and practical, that 
is embedded in the apparent simplicity 
of its vast physiognomy. I discovered 
everything in it proper to a station, ex- 
cept trains. Not a sign of a train. My 
impulse was to ask, “Is this the tomb of 
Alexander J. Cassatt, or is it a cathedral, 
or is it, after all, a railway station?” 
Then I was led with due ceremony across 
the boundless plains of granite to a 
secret staircase, guarded by lions in uni- 
form, and at the foot of this staircase, 
hidden like a shame or a crime, I found 
a resplendent train, the Congressional 
Limited. It was not the Limited of my 
dreams; but it was my first American 
Limited, and I boarded it in a condition 
of excitement. I criticized, of course, 
for every experienced traveler has de- 
cided views concerning trains de luxe 
The cars impressed rather than charmed 
me. I preferred, and still prefer, the Eu- 
ropean variety of Pullman. (Yes, I ad- 
mit we owe it entirely to America!) 
And then there is a harsh, inhospitable 
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quality about those all-steel cars. They 
You think you are touch- 
ing wood, and your knuckles are abraded, 


do not y ield. 


The imitation of wood is a triumph of 
mimicry, but by no means a triumph 


Why should steel 


wood ? — S 


of artistic propriety. 
look like Fire- 
say. But is anything fire- 
proof in the United States, except per- 
haps Hall? Has not the 
blazing of fire-proof constructions again 
and singed off the eyebrows of 
dauntless firemen ? My 
that “fire-proof,” in American 
tongue, is those but 
quite meaningless phrases which adorn 
the of all Another 
such phrase, in the American tongue, is 


i 9 
“right away!” ... 


be made to 
proof, you 


Tammany 


again 
impression is 
the 
one of agreeable 


languages nations. 


I sat down in my appointed place in 
the all-steel ear, and, turning over the 
pages of a weekly paper, saw photographs 
of actual collisions, showing that in an 
altereation between trains the steel-and- 
wood ear could knock the all-steel 
into a cocked hat! . . The decoration 
of the all-steel car does not atone for its 
probable combustibility and its proved 
fragility. In particular, the smoking- 
ears of all the Limiteds I intrusted my- 
self to were defiantly and wilfully ugly. 
Still, a fine, proud train, handsome in 
ways! And the trainmen were 
like admirals, captains, and first officers 
pacing bridges; clearly they owned the 
train, and had kindly lent it to the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Their demeanor 
expressed a rare sense of ownership and 
also of responsibility. While very polite, 
they condescended. A strong contrast to 
the miserable European ‘ guard ’—for all 
his silver buttons! I adventured into 
the observation-ear, of which institution 
T had so often heard Americans speak 
with pride, and speculated why, here as 
in all other cars, the tops of the windows 
were so low that it was impossible to see 
the upper part of the thing observed 
(roofs, telegraph wires, tree-foliage, hill- 
summits, sky) without bending the head 
and ericking the neck. I do not deny 
that I was setting a high standard of 
perfection, but then T had heard so much 
all my life about American Limiteds! 

The Limited started with exactitude, 
and from the observation-car I watched 
the unrolling of the wondrous Hudson 


ear 


some 


MAGAZINE 
tunnel—one of the major sights of New 
York, and a thing of curious beauty. ... 
The journey passed pleasantly, with no 
other episode than that of dinner, which 
cost a dollar and was worth just about 
a dollar, despite the mutton. And with 


exactitude we arrived at Washington— 
another splendid station. I generalized 
thus: “It is certain that this country 
understands railroad stations.” I was, 


however, fresh in the country, and had 
not then seen New Haven station, which, 
as soon as it is quite done with, ought 
to be put in a museum. 

We returned from Washington by a 
night train; we might have taken a day 
train, but it was pointed out to me that 
I ought to get into “form” for certain 
projected long journeys into the West. 
At midnight I was brusquely introduced 
to the American sleeping-car. I confess 
that I had not imagined anything so 
appalling as the confined, stifling, mal- 
odorous promiscuity of the American 
sleeping-car, where men and women are 
herded together on shelves under the 
drastic control of an official aided by 
negroes. I care not to dwell on the sub- 
ject. . . . I have seen European prisons, 
but in none that I have seen would such 
a system be tolerated, even by hardened 
warders and governors; and assuredly, 
if it were, public opinion would rise in 
anger and destroy it. I have not been 
in Siberian but I remember 
reading George Kennan’s description of 
their mild horrors, and I am surprised 
that he should have put himself to the 
trouble of such a tedious journey when 
he might have discovered far more ex- 
citing material on any good road around 
New York. However, nobody seemed to 
mind, such is the force of eustom—and 
IT did not mind very much, because my 
particular friend, intelligently foreseeing 
ry absurd European prejudices, had en- 
gaved for us a state-room. 

This state-room, or suite—for it com- 
prised two apartments—was a beautiful 
and aristocratic domain. The _ bed- 
chamber had a fan that would work at 
three speeds like an automobile, and was 
an enchanting toy. In short, I could 
find no fault with the accommodation. 
Tt was perfect, and would have remained 
perfect had the train remained in the 
station. Unfortunately, the engine- 
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river had the unhappy idea of removing does not lie in the state-room. nor 
the train from the station. He seemed n the glittering lavatory, nor in the 
to be an angry engine-driver, and his lamp, nor in the fan, nor in the watch- 
gesture was that. of a man setting his pocket, nor in the bed, nor even in the 
teeth and hissing: “ Now, then, come out road-bed. It lies in the mannerisms of 
if that, you sluggards!” and giving a_ that brave fellow out there in front of 
ferocious tug. There was a fearful jerk, you on the engine, in the wind and th: 
and in an instant I understood why rain. But no one in all America seemed 
sleeping-berths in America are always ar- to appreciate this de p truth. For myself, 
ranged lengthwise with the train. If they I was inclined to go out to the engine- 
were not, the passengers would spend driver and say to him: “ Brother, ar 
most of the night in getting up off the you aware—you cannot be—that the best 
floor and climbing into bed again. A European trains start with the imper- 
few hundred yards out of the station, the ceptible stealthiness of a bad habit, so 
engine-driver decided to stop, and there that it is impossible to distinguish mo- 
was the same fearful 
i rk and concussion. 
Throughout the night 
he stopped and he 





started at frequent 
intervals, and always 
with the fearful jerk. 
Sometimes he would 
slow down gently and 
woo me into a false 
tranquillity, but only 
to finish with the 
same jerk rendered 
more shocking by 
contrast. 

The bedchamber 
was delightful, the 
lavatory amounted to 
a boudoir, the read- 
ing-lamp left noth- 
ing to desire, the 
ventilation was a 
continuous vaudeville 
entertainment, the 
watch - pocket was 
adorable, the mat- 
tress was good. Even 
the road-bed was 
quite respectable 
not equal to the best 
I knew, probably, but 
it had the great ad- 
vantage of well-tied 
rails, so that as the 
train passed from 
one rail-length to the 
next you felt no jar, 
a bliss utterly un- 
known in Europe. 
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tion from immobility, and come to rest 
with the softness of doves settling on the 
shoulders of a young girl?” ... If the 
fault is not the engine-driver’s, then are 
the brakes to blame? Inconceivable!.. . 
All American engine-drivers are alike; 
and I never slept a full hour in any 
American “sleeper,” what with ‘stops, 
starts, hootings, tollings, whizzings round 
sharp corners, listening to the passage 
of freight-trains, and listening to haughty 
conductor-admirals who quarreled at 
length with newly-arrived voyagers at 
2 or 3 a.m.! I do not criticize, I state. 
I also blame myself. There are those who 
could sleep. But not everybody could 
sleep. Well and heartily do I remember 
the moment when another friend of mine, 
in the midst of an interminable scolding 
that was being given by a nasal-voiced 
conductor to a passenger just before the 
dawn, exposed his head and remarked: 
“Has it occurred to you that this is a 
sleeping-car?” In the swift silence the 
whirring of my private fan could be 
heard. 

I arrived in New York from Washing- 
ton, as I arrived at all my destinations 
after a night journey, in a state of en- 
feebled submissiveness, and I retired to 
bed in a hotel. And for several hours 
the hotel itself would stop and start with 
a jerk and whiz round corners. 

For many years I had dreamed of 
traveling by the great, the unique, the 
world-renowned New York-Chicago train; 
indeed, it would not be a gross exaggera- 
tion to say that I came to America in 
order to take that train; and at length 
time brought my dream true. I boarded 
the thing in New York, this especial 
product of the twentieth century, and 
yet another thrilling moment in my life 
came and went! I boarded it with pride; 
everybody boarded it with pride; and in 
every eye was the gleam: “This is the 
train of trains, and I have my state-room 
on it.” Perhaps I was ever so slightly 
disappointed with the dimensions and 
appointments of the state-room—I may 
have been expecting a whole car to my- 
self—but the general self-conscious smart- 
ness of the train reassured me. I wan- 
dered into the observation-car, and saw 
my particular friend proudly employ the 
train-telephone to inform his office that 
he had caught the train. I saw also the 
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free supply of newspapers, the library of 
books, the typewriting machine, and the 
stenographer by its side—all as promised. 
And I knew that at the other end of the 
train was a dining-car, a smoking-car, 
and a barber-shop. I picked up the ad- 
vertising literature scattered about by a 
thoughtful Company, and learned there- 
from that this train was not a mere ex- 
periment; it was the finished fruit of 
many experiments, and that while offer- 
ing the conveniences of a hotel or a elub, 
it did with regularity what it undertook 
to do in the way of speed and promptness. 
The pamphlet made good reading! . 

I noted that it pleased the Company 
to run two other very important trains 
out of the terminus simultaneously with 
the unique train. Bravado, possibly; but 
bravado which invited the respect of all 
those who admire enterprise! I antici- 
pated with pleasure the noble spectacle 
of these three trains sailing forth to- 
gether on three parallel tracks; which 
pleasure was denied me. We for Chicago 
started last; we started indeed, according 
to my poor European watch, from fifteen 
to thirty seconds late! ... No matter! 
I would not stickle for seconds: par- 
ticularly as at Chicago, by the terms of 
a contract which no company in Europe 
would have had the grace to sign, I was 
to receive, for any unthinkable lateness, 
compensation at the rate of one cent 
for every thirty-six seconds! Within a 
quarter of an hour it became evident 
that that train had at least one great 
quality—it moved. As, in the deepening 
dusk, we swung along the banks of the 
glorious Hudson, veiled now in the 
vaporous mysteries following a red sun- 
set, I was obliged to admit with increas- 
ing enthusiasm that that train did move. 
Even the persecutors of Galileo would 
never have had the audacity to deny that 
that train moved. And one felt, com- 
fortably, that the whole Company, with 
all the Company’s resources, was watching 
over its flying pet, giving it the supreme 
right of way and urging it forward by 
hearty good-will. One felt also that the 
moment had come for testing the ameni- 
ties of the hotel and the club. 

“Tea, please,” I said, jauntily, con- 
fidently, as we entered the spotless and 
appetizing restaurant-car. 

The extremely polite and kind cap- 
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IN THE 


tain of the car was obviously taken aback. 
But he instinctively grasped that the 
reputation of the train hung in the bal- 
and he regained his self-possession. 

“ Tea?” His 
delicately hinted : 
eccentric.” 

el 3 Ry 

“ Here ?” 

“ Here.” 

“T can serve it here, of course,” 
“But if 
don’t mind I should prefer to serve it in 
your state-room.” 

We reluctantly consented. 
was well made and well served. 


In an instant, as it seemed, we were 


ance, 
inflection 
not to be 


questioning 
“ Try 


too 


said 


the captain, persuasively. you 


The tea 


crossing a dark river, on which reposed 
several 


immense, many - storied river- 
steamers, brilliantly lit. I had often seen 
illustrations of these craft, but never be- 
fore the reality. <A fine sight—and it 
made me think of Mark Twain’s incom- 
parable masterpiece, Life on the Missis- 
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PARLOR-CAR 


the en- 
George 
full of 
and Albany! 
One minute late! I descended to watch 
the romantie business of changing en- 
gines. I felt that the 
horses of a fashionable mail-coach would 


sippt, for which I would sacrifice 
and 


town, 


Thacke ray 
big 
stopped. 


works of 
We ran 


signs, 


tire 
Iliot. 


¢ lect ric 


into a 
sure changing 


The first engine 
had already disappeared. 


be as nothing to this. 
The new one 
rolled tremendous and overpowering tow- 
ard 
and the driver glanced 
from a bedroom window. I was sensible 
of all and force of the 
somber monster; I felt the mystery of the 
and of , the 
strange illuminated city beyond. And I 
had a corner in my mind for the thought: 
‘Somewhere near me 


me; its wheels rose above mv head, 


down at me as 


the mystery 


unknown railway station, 


Broadway actually 
Then, while dark men under the 
vay of a lantern fumbled with the gigantie 
couplings, I said to myself that if I did 
not get back to my car I should probably 


ends.” 








jad 
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be left behind. I regained my state- 
room, and waited, watch in hand, for the 
jerk of restarting. I waited half an hour. 
Some mishap with the couplings! We 
left Albany thirty-three minutes late. 
Habitués of the train affected non- 
chalance. One of them offered to bet me 


WHEN THE TROLLEY STARTS~—OR 


that The ad- 

mirals and captains avoided our gaze. 
We dined, a la carte; the first time I 

had ever dined a fa cart 


“she would make it up.” 


on any train. 
An excellent dinner, well and sympathet- 
ically served. The mutton was impec- 
cable. And in instant, it 
seemed, we were running, with no visible 


another as 
flags, through an important and showy 
street of a large town, and surface cars 
behind us. 
I had never before seen an express train 
let in the middle of an unpro- 
tected town, and I was naif enough to 
be startled. But a huge electric sign— 
“Syracuse bids you welcome ” — tran- 
quilized me. We briefly halted, and 
drew away from the allurement of those 
bright streets into the 
shade of the open country. 

I went to bed. The night differed lit- 
tle from other nights spent in American 


were crossing one another 


loos ) 


deep, perilous 
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sleeping-cars, and I therefore will not 
describe it in detail. To do so might 
amount to a solecism. Enough to say 
that the jerkings were possibly less vio- 
lent and certainly frequent than 
usual, while on the other hand the halts 
were strangely long; 


leas 


one, indeed, seemed 
to last for hours; 
| had to admit to 
myself that I had 
been to sleep and 
dreamed this stop- 
page. 

From a fitial cat- 
nap I at last drew 
up my blind to 
greet the oncoming 
day, and re- 
warded by one of 
the finest and most 
poetical 
have 


was 


views | 
ever seen; a 
brown river 
flanked by a jungle 
of dark reddish 
and yellowish chim- 
neys and furnaces 
that covered it 
with shifting can- 
opies of white 
steam and of smoke, 
varying from the 
delicatest grays to 
intense black; a 
beautiful dim gray 
sky lightening, and on the ground and 
low, flat roofs a thin erust of snow: 
Toledo! A wonderful and inspiring pan- 
orama, just as romantic in its own way 
as any Spanish Toledo. Yet I regretted 
its name, and I regretted the grotesque 
names of other towns the 


misty 


STOPS 


on route— 


Canaan, Syracuse, Utica, Geneva, Cey- 
lon, Waterloo, and odd combinations end- 


ing in “burg.” The names of most of the 
States are superb. What could be more 
beautiful than Ohio, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wyoming, Illinois— 
above all, Illinois? Certain cities, too, 
have grand names. In its vocal quality 
“Chicago” is a perfect prince among 
But the majority of town names 
in America suffer; no doubt inevitably, 
from a lack of imagination and of re- 
flection. They have the air of being 
bought in haste at a big advertising 
* ready-for-service ” establishment. 


names, 
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Remembering in 
tion that I 
not in an experiment, I rang the belli, and 


my extreme prostra- 


was in a hotel and club, and 


a smiling negro presented himself. It 
Toledo, 


but T was sustained in my demeanor by 


was only a quarter to seven in 
the fact that it was a quarter to eight 
in New York. 
“Will you bring me some tea, please ?”’ 
He was sympathetic, but he said flatly 
I couldn't 
that nobody 


have tea, nor anything, and 
could have anything at all 
half, as there would 
restaurant-car till Elkhart, 
Elkhart was quite ninety miles off. He 
added that an engine had broken down 
at Cleveland. 

I lay 


and then, summoning my manhood, arose. 


for an hour and a 


be no and 


in collapse for over an_ hour, 


On the previous evening the hot-water 
tap of my toilette had vielded only cold 
Not wishing to appear hyper- 
critical, I had nothing, but I had 
thought. I now casually turned on the 
cold-water tap and was scalded by nearly- 
boiling water. The tap still 
vielded cold water. Lest I should be 
accused of inventing this ecaprice of 
plumbing in a hotel and club, I give the 
name of the car. It was appropriately 
styled “ Watertown” (compartment E). 

In the corridor an admiral, audacious- 
ly interrogated, admitted that the train 
that 
minutes late. 


water. 
said 


hot-water 


was at moment two hours and ten 

As for Elkhart, it seemed 
to be still about ninety minutes away. 
I went into the 
cheer myself up by observing, and was 
struck by a chill, and by the chilly, 
pinched demeanor of sundry other pas- 
sengers, and by the apologetic faces of 
certain captains. Already in my state- 
room my senses had suspected a chill; 
but I had refused to believe my senses. 
I knew and had known all my life that 
American trains were too hot, and I had 
put down the supposed chill to a psy- 
delusion. It however, 
As swept through a 
snowy landscape the apologetic captains 
announced sadly that the engine was not 
sparing enough steam to heat the whole 
of the train. We put on overcoats and 
stamped our feet. 

The train was now full of ravening 
passengers. And as Elkhart with infinite 


observation-saloon to 


chological was, 


no delusion. we 


shyness approached, the ravening pas- 
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sengers formed in files in the eorridors, 
and their dignity was jerked about by the 
speed of the iey train, and they waited 
like the 
kitchen entrance of a restaurant. 
And at long last, when we had ceased to 
credit that any such place as Elkhart ex- 
isted, Elkhart Two restaurant- 
cars were coupled on, and, as it were, 
instantly put to the sack by an infuri- 
The food 
were 
but 
including ladies, had to stand for another 
twenty minutes famished at the door of 
the first car, because the breakfasting ac- 


and waited, mendicants at 


big 


arrived. 


ated soldiery. 
and 
much 


was excellent, 


newspapers distributed with 


generosity, some passengers, 


commodation of this particular hotel and 
club was not designed on the same scale 
We 


ten 


accommodation. 

hundred and 
And to compensate me for 
for the 
starvation, 


as its bedroom 


reached ( ‘hicago one 


minutes late. 
the lateness, and refrigeration, 
for the and for being 
forced to eat my breakfast hurriedly un- 


ler the appealing, reproachful gaze of 


and 


famishing men and women, an official at 
the Lassalle station was good enough to 
offer me a couple of dollars. 
them. . . 


I accepted 


An unfortunate accident, you say. It 
would be more proper to say a series of 
accidents. I think “the greatest train 
in the world” is entitled to one accident, 
but not to several. And when, in addition 
to being a train, it happens to be a hotel 
and club, and not an experiment, I think 
that a system under which a_ serious 
breakdown anywhere between Syracuse 
and Elkhart (about three-quarters of the 
entire journey) is necessarily followed by 
starvation—I think that system 
ought to be altered by Americans. In 
Europe it would be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. 

Beyond 


such a 


question my experience of 
American trains led me to the general 
that the best of 
Nevertheless, I saw nothing 
in the organization of either comfort, 
luxury, or safety to justify the strange 
belief of Americans that railroad travel- 
ing in the United States is superior to 
railroad traveling in Europe. Merely 
from habit, I prefer European trains on 
the whole. It is perhaps’ also merely 
from habit that Americans prefer Amer- 
ican trains. 


conclusion them were 


excellent. 
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As re vards 


than ordinary 


other 


have to 


methods of transit 


railroad trains, | 
admit a certain general disappointment 


The 


cities are 


in the United States Elevated Ssys- 
the terrible 
which ean 
They 


streets 


tems in the large 


result of an original notion 


only be called unfortunate. 
the 


utte rly destré Vv 


must 
through 
the 
and they 


either depopulate 


which they run, or 


sensibility of the inhabitants; 
and complicate the 
In- 
unaccustomed 
affliction 
so appallingly hideous that no degree of 
could 


Y ork Subw ay 


‘ normously Increase 


fie beneath them. 
the 


Elevate d is an 


dangers of the tra 
the 


stranger, every 


deed, in vie w ot 


convenience for its horror. 
The New 


of cele rity, and in 
Klevated, 


atone 
is a maste rpiece 
other ways less evil 
but in the 


decencies of travel it app ared to me to 


than an minimum 
be inferior to several similar systems in 
Europe. 

The surface cars in 
that | 


fective 


all the large cities 


saw were less smart and less ef- 


than those in sundry European 


capitals. In Boston particularly I can- 


not forget the excessive 
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the 
most 


made in 
had a 


gave 


Cambridge, 
host 
and 


a journey t 

company of a who 
beautiful house, who 
of the last but 


unaccountably to look on the 


dinners 


refinement, who seemed 
ear journey 
as a sort of pleasant robustious outing 
Nor can | Boston—the 
spectacle of the citizens of Brookline 

reputed to be the 
the world—strap-hanging 
and flung 


forget—also in 
suburb in 

buffeted 
home 


wealthiest 
and 
from 
church, in surface cars which really did 
carry inadequacy and brutality to excess. 
The 


parently been imported second-hand im- 


about on the way 


horse-cabs of Chicago had ap- 
mediately after the great fire from minor 
towns in Italy. 

There 
of the 
I sought an 


the 
the 
explanation of 


remains Supreme mystery 
taxicab. 
this from 


various persons. and never got one that 


vices of American 


was convincing. The most frequent ex- 
planation, at any rate in New York, was 
that the great hotels 
for the vices of the 
by reason of 


were responsibl 


taxicab, 


American 
alleged 


charges to the companies for the priv- 


their outrageous 














IN THE SUBWAY ONE 


ENCOUNTERS AN INSISTENT, HURRYING STREAM 





THE PASSENGERS ON THI 


of waiting for hire at their august 
[ listened with respect, but 
with ineredulity. If the taxicabs were 
merely very dear, I could understand; 
if they were merely very bad, I could 
understand; 


il ve 


port icos. 


if they were merely numer- 


ically insufficient for the number of peo- 
ple willing to pay for taxicabs, I could 


understand. 3ut that they should be at 
onee very dear, very bad, and most in- 
conveniently scarce, baffled and still baf- 
flesme. The sum of real annoyance daily 
inflicted on a rich and busy but craven- 
hearted city like New York by the ec- 
centricity of its taxicab 
must be colossal. 


organization 


As to the condition of the roadways, 
the vocabulary of blame had been ex- 
hausted long before I arrived. Two 
things, however, struck me in New York, 
which I had not heard of by report: the 
of the streets, transforming 
every automobile into a skidding death- 
trap at the least sign of moisture, and 
the leisureliness of the road-works. The 
busiest part of Thirty-fourth Street, for 
example—no mean artery, either—was 
torn up when T came into New York, 
and it was still torn up T left. 
And, lastly, why are island 


greasiness 


when 
there no 
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ODDLY ASSORTED 


Fifth Avenue? Even at the 
intersection of Fifth and Broadway there 


retuges on 


is no oasis for the pursued wayfarer. 
Every European city has long ago de- 
cided that the provision of island refuges 
act of ele- 
mentary justice to the wayfarer in his 
unequal and 
wheeled traffic. 


in main thoroughfares is an 


exhausting struggle with 

All these criticisms, which are severe 
but honest, would much of their 
point if the general efficiency of the 
United States and its delightful genius 
for organization were not so obvious and 
so impressive to the European. In fact, 
it is the brilliant practical 
qualities of the country which place its 
the 
in so startling a light. 


lose 


pre cisely 


matter of transit 
..- L would not 
eare to close this section without a grate- 


idiosynerasies in 


ful reference to the very natty electric 
coupés, usually driven by ladies, which 
are so the 


virtues 


feature of 
the 
automobiles in 


refreshing a 
and to 
private 


streets of Chicago, 
of American 
general. 

Tt is remarkable that’ a who 
cheerfully and negligently submits to so 
many various inconveniences outside his 
home should insist on having the most 


citizen 
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comfortable home in the world, as the 
American citizen unquestionably has! 
Once, when in response to an interviewer 
I had become rather lyrical in praise of 
[ forget what phenomenon in the United 
States, a Philadelphia evening newspaper 
published an editorial article in criticism 
of my views. This article was entitled 
“Offensive Flattery.” Were I to say 
freely all that I thought of the Amer- 
ican private house, large or small, I 
might expose myself again to the same 
accusation. 

When I began to make the acquaint- 
ance of the American private house, I 
felt like one who, son of an exiled mother, 
had been born abroad and had at length 
entered his real country. That is to Say, 
I felt at home. I felt that all this prac- 
tical comfort and myself had been special- 
ly destined for each other since the be- 
ginning of time, and that fate was at 
last being fulfilled. Freely I admit that 
until I reached America I had not under- 
stood what real domestie comfort, gen- 
erously coneeived, could be. Certainly 
[ had always in this particular quar- 
reled with my own country, whose aver- 
age notion of comfort still is to leave the 
drawing-room (temperature 70° —near 
the fire) at midnight, pass by a wind- 
swept hall and staircase (temperature 
55°) to a bedroom full of fine fresh air 
(temperature 50° to 40°), and in that 
chamber, having removed piece by piece 
every bit of warm clothing, to slip, im- 
perfectly protected, between icy sheets 
and wait for sleep. Certainly I had al- 
ways contested the joyfulness of that 
particular process; but my imagination 
had fallen short of the delicious in- 
numerable realities of comfort in an 
American home. 

Now, having regained the “ barbarie 
seats” whence I came, I read with a 
peculiar expression the advertisements of 
fashionable country and town residences 
to rent or for sale. Such as: “ Choice 
residence. Five reception-rooms. Six- 
teen bedrooms. Bath-room—”’ Or: 
“Thoroughly up-to-date mansion. Six 
reception-rooms. Splendid hall; billiard- 
room. Twenty-four bedrooms. Two 
bath-rooms—” TI read this literature 
(to be discovered textually every week in 
the best illustrated weeklies), and I[ 
smile. Also I wonder, faintly blushing, 

















what Americans truly do think of tix 
residential aspects of European house- 
property when they first see it. And | 
wonder, without blushing, to what mirac- 
uvlous degree of perfected comfort Amer- 
icans would raise all their urban traffic 
if only they cared enough to keep the 
professional] politician out of their streets 
as strictly as they keep him out of their 
houses. 

The great American hotel, too, is a 
wondrous haven for the European who 
in Europe has only tasted comfort in his 
dreams. The calm orderliness of the bed- 
room floors, the adequacy of wardrobes 
and lamps, the reckless profusion of clean 
linen, that charming notice which one 
finds under one’s door in the morning, 
“You were called at 7.30, and answered,” 
the fundamental principle that a_bed- 
room without a bath-room is not a bed- 
room, the magie laundry which returns 
your effects duly starched in eight hours, 
the bells which are answered immediately, 
the thickness of the walls, the radiator in 
the elevator-shaft, the celestial invention 
of the floor-clerk—I could catalogue the 
civilizing features of the American hotel 
for pages. But the great American hotel 
is a classic, and to praise it may seem 
inept. My one exeuse for doing so is 
that I have ever been a devotee of hotels, 
and once indeed wrote a whole book 
about one. When I told the best inter- 
viewer in the United States that my 
secret ambition had always been to be 
the manager of a grand hotel, I was quite 
sincere. And whenever I saw the man- 
ager of a great American hotel traversing 
with preoccupied and yet aquiline glance 
his corridors and publie rooms, I envied 
him acutely. 

The hospitality of those corridors and 
public rooms is so wide and compre- 
hensive that the ground floor and mez- 
zanine of a really big hotel in the United 
States offer a spectacle of humanity such 
as cannot be seen in Europe; they offer 
also a remarkable contrast to the tran- 
quillity of their own upper stories, 
where any eccentricity is vigorously dis- 
couraged. I think that it must be the 
vast tumult and promiscuity of the 
ground floor which is responsible for the 
relative inferiority of the restaurant in 
a great American hotel. <A_ restaurant 
should be a paramount unit, but as a fact 
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in these hotels it is no more than an item 


in a series of resorts, several of which 
equal if they do not surpass it in popular 
The American, I found, would 
show interest in the barber-shop 
than in the restaurant. (And to see the 
American man of business, theoretically 
in a hurry, having his head bumped about 
by a hair-cutter, his right hand tended 
by one manicurist, his left hand tended by 
his boots polished 
by a lightning shiner, and his wits pol- 


interest. 
more 


another manicurist, 
ished by the two manicurists together 
the whole simultaneously—this spectacle 
in itself was possibly a reflection on the 
American’s sense of proportion.) Fur- 
ther, a restaurant should be a sacred re- 
treat, from the world: 
which ideal is foreign to the very spirit 
of the great American hotel. 

I do not complain that the repre- 
sentative celebrated restaurants fail to 
achieve an absolutely first-class cuisine. 
No large restaurant, either in the United 
States or out of it, 
an absolutely 


screened away 


ean hope to achieve 
first-class cuisine. The 
peerless restaurant is and must be a 
little one. Nor would I specially com- 
plain of the noise and thronging of the 
great the stri- 
dency of their music, the artistie vio- 
lence of their decorations; these features 
of fashionable restaurants are now uni- 
versal throughout the world, and the 
philosopher adapts himself to them. 
(Indeed, in favor of New York I must 
say that in the largest of its 
restaurants I heard a ballade 
well played on a good piano—and it was 


restaurants, deafening 


one of 
Chopin 


listened to in appreciative silence; event 
quite unique in my experience. Also, 
the large restaurant whose cuisine near- 
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est approaches the absolutely first-class 
is in New York, and not in Europe.) 
Nor would T complain that the waiter 
in the great restaurant 
English 
resembles 


neither under- 


stands nor speaks a_ tongue 
for this char- 
acteristic, too, is very marked across the 
Atlantic. (One night, in a Boston hotel, 
after difficulties with a _head- 
waiter, I asked him in French if he was 
not French. replied in 
was French, but 


American.” In 


which English, 


lingual 


He cuttingly 
waiters’ American: “ I 
now | another 
few years that man will be referring to 
Great Britain as “the old country.”) ... 

No; what the European 
in the great American restaurant is the 
the maddening 
slowness of the service, and the lack of 
interest in the Touching the 
latter defect, the waiter is not impolite ; 
he is not neglectful. 


am an 


disconcerts 


excessive, oceasionally 


sery ice, 


But he is, too often, 
passively hostile, or, at best, neutral. 
He, or his chief, apparently not 
grasped the fact that buying a meal is 
not like buying a ton of coal. If the 
purchaser is to get value for his money, 
he must enjoy his meal; and if he is to 
enjoy the meal, it must not: merely be 
efficiently served, but it must be efficient- 
ly served in a sympathetic atmosphere. 


has 


The supreme business of a good waiter 
is to create this atmosphere. . « True, 
that even in the country which has car- 
ried cookery and restaurants to loftier 
heights than any other—I mean, of 
Belgium, the little country of 
little restaurants—the subtle ether which 
the truly civilized diner demands is rare 
3ut in the great restaurants 
of the great cities of America it is, I 
faney, rarer than anywhere else. 


course, 


{ nough. 
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Beauty and 


AN INTERLUDE OF THEI 


BY BOOTH 


The author 
to entreat 


makes his appearance, 


his 


nor audience to be 


FRENCH 


not 


seated 


the Jacobin 


REVOLUTION—PART | 


TARKINGTON 


now “as a showman before 


in an orderly 


tent.” 
invite 


his 
but to 


manner, 


any who may be listening to come upon the very scene itself of this drama, which 


has nothing to do with the theater. and there, 


UR 


house of 


scene is in a rusty lodging- 
the Lower 

logne-sur-Mer, and 
early twilight of 
Northern 
vember is dark 
the 


Town, Bou- 
the time, the 
dark November in 
This particular No- 
indeed, for it is Novem- 

1793, Frimaire of the 
The garret-room disclosed to us, 


France. 
ber of year 
Terror. 
like the evening lowering outside its one 
window, like the 
obscure, smoked with perplexing 
shadows; 


and times, is myste- 
rious, 
these flying and staggering to 
echo the shiftings of a young man writ- 
ing at a desk by the light of a candle. 
We are just under the eaves here; the 
dim slants; and 
that in the rear wall 
the other, upon our right and evidently 
leading to an inner chamber, we find ajar. 
The furniture of this apartment 
is chipped, faded, insecure, vet still pos- 


sessed ot a 


ceiling there are two 


doors: is closed: 


mean 


shamed 
odds and ends, cheaply acquired by the 
proprietor of the lodging-house, no doubt 
at an auction of the confiscated leavings 


haggard elegance; 


of some emigrant noble. The single win- 
dow, square and mustily curtained, is so 
small that it cannot be imagined to admit 
much light on the brightest of days; 
however, it might afford a lodger a lim- 
ited view of the houses opposite and the 
street 


below. In fact, as our eves grow 


accustomed to the obscurity, we discover 


it serving this very purpose at the pres- 


ent moment, for a tall woman stands 
close by in the shadow, peering between 
the curtains with the distrustfulness of 
a picket thrown far out into an enemy’s 
country. Her blouse and _ skirt, 
new and as ill-fitting as sacks, her shop- 
woman’s bonnet and cheap veil, and her 
rough shoes, are naively denied by the 
sensitive, pale and the 


eoarse 


hands high- 


invisible, attend what follows. 
bred and inbred face, long profoundly 
marked by loss and fear, and now very 
white, very watchful. She is not more 
than forty, but her hair, glimpsed be- 
neath the clumsy bonnet, shows 
grayer ihan need be at that age. 
is Anne de 
The young man at the desk, 
easily recognizable as her brother, fair 
and of a singular physieal delicacy, is 
a finely completed product of his race; 
one would pronounce him gentle in each 
sense of the word. His costume rivals 
his the innocence of its at- 
tempt to disguise: he wears a carefully 
soiled carter’s frock, rough new gaiters, 
and a pair of dangerously aristocratic 
shoes, which are not too dusty to conceal 
the fact that they are of excellent make 
and lately sported buckles. A tousled 
cap of rabbit-skin, exhibiting a tricolor 
cockade, crowns these anomalies, though 
not at present his thin, blond curls, for 
it has been tossed upon a dressing-table 
which stands against the wall to the left. 
He is younger than Madame de Laseyne, 
probably by more than ten years; and, 
though his features so strikingly resem- 
ble hers, they are free from the perma- 
nent impress of pain which she bears 
like a mourning-badge upon her own. 
He is expending a feverish attention 
upon his task, but with patently unsatis- 
factory results; for he whispers and 
mutters to himself; bites the feather of 
his pen; shakes his head forebodingly; 
and again and again crumples a written 
sheet and throws it upon the floor. 
Whenever this happens, Anne de Laseyne 
casts a white glance at 
shoulder desk is in the center of 
the her anxiety is visibly in- 
creased, and the temptation to speak less 
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and less easily controlled, until at last 
she gives way to it. Her voice is low 
and hurried. 


Anne. Louis, it is growing dark very 
fast. 

Louis. I had not observed it, my sister. 
‘He lights a second candle from the first ; 
then, pen in mouth, scratches at his 
writing with a little knife.] 

Anne. People are still crowding in 
front of the wine-shop across the street. 

Lous [smiling with one side of his 
mouth]. Naturally. Reading the list 
of the proscribed that came at noon. 
Also waiting, amiable vultures, for the 
next bulletin from Paris. It will give 
the names of those guillotined day be- 
fore yesterday. For a good bet: our own 
names [nodding toward the other room] 
—yes, hers, too—are all three in the for- 
mer. As for the latter—well, they can’t 
get us in that now. 

Anne [eagerly]. Then you are certain 
that we are safe? 

Lovis. I am certain only that they 
cannot murder us day before yesterday. 

fAs he bends his head to his writing, 
a woman comes in languidly through the 
open door, bearing an armful of gar- 
ments, among which one catches the 
cleam of fine silk, glimpses of lace and 
rich furs—a disordered burden which 
she dumps pellmell into a large port- 
manteau lying open upon a chair near 
the desk. This new-comer is of a 
startling gold-and-ivory beauty; a beauty 
quite literally striking, for at the very 
first glance the whole force of it hits 
the beholder like a snowball in the eye; 
a beauty so obvious, so completed, so 
rounded, that it is painful; a beauty to 
rivet the unenvious stare of women, but 
from the full blast of which either king 
or man-peasant would stagger away to 
the confessional. The egregious luster of 
it is not breathed upon even by its over- 
spreading of sullen revolt, as its pos- 
sessor carelessly arranges the garments 
in the portmanteau. She wears a dress 
all gray, of a coarse texture, but ex- 
quisitely fitted to her; nothing could 
possibly be plainer, or of a more reveal- 
ing simplicity. She might be twenty- 
two; it is certain that she is not thirty. 

At her coming, Louis looks up with a 
deep sigh of poignant wistfulness, evi- 
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dently a habit; for as he leans back to 
watch her he sighs again. She does not 
so much as glance at him, but speaks 
absently to Madame de Laseyne. Her 
voice is superb, as it should be; deep and 
musical, with a faint, silvery huskiness. | 

Etorse [the new-comer]. Is he still 
there? 

Anne. I lost sight of him in the crowd. 
I think he has gone. If only he does 
not come back! 

Louis [with grim conviction]. He will. 

Anne. I am trying to hope not. 

Exotse. I have told you from the first 
that you overestimate his importance. 
Haven’t I said it often enough? 

Anne [under her breath]. You have! 

Evotse [coldly]. He wili not harm you. 

Anne [looking out of the window]. 
More people down there; they are run- 
ning to the wine-shop. 

Lovis. Gentle idlers! [The sound of 
triumphant shouting comes up from the 
street below.] That means that the list 
of the guillotined has arrived from Paris. 

Anne [shivering]. They are posting it 
in the wine-shop window. [The shouting 
increases suddenly to a roar of hilarity, 
in which the shrilling of women mingles. ] 

Louis. Ah! One remarks that the list 
is a long one. The good people are well 
satisfied with it. [To Eloise.] My cous- 
in, in this amiable populace which you 
champion, do you never scent something 
of—well, something of the graveyard 
seavenger? [She offers the response of 
an unmoved glance in his direction, and 
slowly goes out by the door at which she 
entered. Louis sighs again and returns 
to his scribbling. ] 

Anne [nervously]. Haven’t you fin- 
ished, Louis? 

Louis [indicating the floor strewn with 
crumpled slips of paper]. A dozen. 

Anne. Not good enough? 

Louis [with a rueful smile]. I have 
lived to discover that among all the 
disadvantages of an _ illustrious birth, 
the most dangerous is that one is so 
poor a forger. Truly, however, our par- 
ents are not to be blamed for neglecting 
to have me instructed in the art; evident- 
ly they perceived I had no native talent 
for it. [Lifting a sheet from the desk.] 
Oh, vile! I am not even an amateur. 
[Leaning back and tapping the paper 
thoughtfully with his pen.] Do you sup- 
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the Fates took all the trouble to 
make the Revolution simply to teach me 
that I have no skill in forgery? Listen. 
| He reads what he has written.} “Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. In the name 
of the Republic. To all Officers, Civil 
and Military: Permit the Citizen Bal- 
sage ”—that’s myself, remember—*“ and 
the Citizeness Virginie Balsage, his 
sister ”"—that’s you, Anne—‘and the 
Citizeness Marie Balsage, his second sis- 
ter”—that is Eloise, you understand— 
“to embark in the vessel Jeune Pierette 
from the port of Boulogne for Barce- 
lona. Signed: Billaud Varennes. Car- 
not. Robespierre.” Execrable! [He 
tears up the paper, scattering the frag- 
ments on the floor.] I am not even sure 
it is the proper form. Ah, that Dosson- 
ville! 

Anne. But Dossonville helped us— 

Louts. At a price. Dossonville! An 
individual of marked attainment, not 
only in penmanship, but in the art of 
plausibility. Before I paid him he swore 
that the passports he forged for us would 
take us not only out of Paris, but out 
of the country. 

Anne. Are you sure we must have a 
separate permit to embark ? 

Louis. The captain of the Jeune 
Pierette sent one of his sailors to tell 
me. They have a new commissioner 
from the National Committee here, he 
said, and a special order’ was issued this 
morning. There is an officer and a file 
of the National Guard on the quay to 
see that the order is obeyed. 

Anne. But we bought passports in 
Paris. Why can’t we here? 

Louis. Send out a street-crier for an 
accomplished forger? My poor Anne! 
We can only hope that the lieutenant on 
the quay may be drunk when he examines 
my dreadful “permit.” Pray a great 
thirst upon him, my sister! [Looking 
at a watch which he draws from beneath 
his frock.] Four o’clock. At five the 
tide in the river is poised at its highest; 
then it must run out, and the Jeune 
Pierette with it. We have an hour. I 
return to my crime. [He takes a fresh 
sheet of paper and begins to write. ] 

Anne [urgently]. Hurry, Louis! 

Louis. Watch for Master Spy. 

Anne. I cannot see him. 

[There is silence for a time, broken 
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only by the nervous scratching of Louis’s 
pen. } 

Louis [at work]. 
him? 

Anne. No. The people are dispersing. 
They seem in a good humor. 

Louis. Ah, if they knew— [He breaks 
off, examines his latest effort attentively, 
and finds it unsatisfactory, as is evidenced 
by the noiseless whistle of disgust + 
which his lips form themselves. He dis- 
cards the sheet and begins another, speak 
ing rather absently as he does so.] | 
suppose I have the distinction to be one 
of the most hated men in our country, 
now that all the decent people have left 
it—so many by a road something of th 
shortest! Yes, those merry gentlemen 
below there would be still merrier if they 
knew they had within their reach a for- 
feited “ Emigrant.” I wonder how long 
it would take them to climb the break- 
neck flights to our door? Lord, there'd 
be a race for it! Prize-money, too, | 
fancy, for the first with his bludgeon. 

Anne |lamentably]. Louis, Louis! 
Why didn’t you lie safe in England? 

Louis [smiling]. Anne, Anne! T had 
to come back for a good sister of mine. 

Anne. But I could have escaped alone 

Lovis. That is it—alone! [Lower 
ing his voice as he glances toward thx 
open door.] For she would not hav 
moved at all if I hadn’t come to bully 
her into it. [Sighing.] A fanatic, a 
fanatic! 

Awne [brusquely]. She 
Therefore be patient with her. 

Louis [warningly]. Hush! 

E.otse {in a loud, careless tone from 
the other room]. Oh, I heard you! 
What does it matter? [She returns, 
carrying a handsome skirt and bodice of 
brocade and a woman’s long mantle of 
light-green cloth, hooded and lined with 
fur. She drops them into the port- 
manteau and closes it.] There! I’ve fin- 
ished your packing for you. 

Lovts [rising]. My cousin, I regret 
that we could not provide servants for 
this flight. [Bowing formally.] I regret 
that we have been compelled to ask you 
to do a share of what is necessary. 

Exotse [turning to go out again]. 
That all? 

Lovis {lifting the portmanteau]. I! 
fear— 


Still you don’t see 
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Exoise [with assumed fatigue]. Yes, 

vou usually do. What now? 
Louris [flushing]. The portmanteau is 
too heavy. [He returns to the desk, sits, 
and busies himself with his writing, keep- 
ing his grieved face from her view. ] 

ELoisr. You mean you're too weak to 
carry it? 

Louis. Suppose at the last moment it 
becomes necessary to hasten exceed- 
ingly— 

ELoise. You mean, suppose you had to 
run, you’d throw away the portmanteau. 

Contemptuously.] Oh, I don’t doubt 
you'd do it! 

Louis {forcing himself to look up at 
her cheerfully]. I dislike to leave my 
baggage upon the field, but in case of a 
rout it might be a temptation—if it were 
an impediment. 

Anne [peremptorily]. Don’t waste 
time. Lighten the portmanteau. 

Lovis. You may take out everything 
of mine. 

Exorse.. There’s nothing of yours in it 
except your cloak. You don’t suppose— 

Anne. Take out that heavy brocade of 
mine. 

ExLotse. Thank you for not wishing to 
take out my fur-lined cloak and freezing 
me at sea! 

Lovis [gently]. Take out both the 
cloak and the dress. 

ExLoise [astounded]. What! 

Louis. You shall have mine. It is as 
warm, but not so heavy. 

Exose [angrily]. Oh, I am sick of 
your eternal packing and unpacking! I 
am sick of it! 

Anne. Watch at the window, then. 
[She goes swiftly to the portmanteau, 
opens it, tosses out the green mantle 
and the broeaded skirt and bodice, and 
tests the weight of the portmanteau. ] 
[ think it will be light enough now, 
Louis. 

Lous. Do not leave those things in 
sight. If our landlord should come in— 

Anne. I'll hide them in the bed in the 
next room. Eloise! 

[She points imperiously to the window, 
Eloise goes to it slowly, and for a moment 
makes a scornful pretense of being on 
watch there; but as soon as Madame de 
Laseyne has left the room she turns, 
leaning against the -wall and regarding 
Louis with languid amusement. He 
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continues to struggle with his ill-omened 
“permit,” but by-and-by, becoming aware 
of her gaze, glances consciously over his 
shoulder and meets her half-veiled eyes. 
Coloring, he looks away, stares dreamily 
at nothing, sighs, and finally writes again, 
absently, like a man under a _ spell, 
which, indeed, he is. The pen drops 
from his hand with a faint click upon 
the floor. He makes the movement of a 
person suddenly wakened, and holding 
his last writing near one of the candles, 
examines it critically. Then he breaks 
into low, bitter laughter. | 

Exotse [unwillingly curious]. You find 
something amusing? 

Louis.’ Myself. One of my mistakes, 
that is all. 

E.Loise [indifferently]. Your mirth 
must be indefatigable if you ean still 
laugh at those. 

Louis. I agree. I am a history of 
error, 

Exoisr. You should have made it a 
vocation; it is. your one genius. And 
yet—truly because I am a fool, I think, 
as Anne says—I let you hector me into 
a sillier mistake than any of yours. 

Louis. When? 

Evorse [flinging out her arms]. Oh, 
when I consented fo this absurd journey, 
this tiresome journey—with you! An 
“escape”? From nothing. In “ dis- 
guise”! Which doesn’t disguise. 

Louis [his voice taut with the effort 
for self-command]. My sister asked me 
to be patient with you, Eloise— 

Exotse. Because I am a fool, yes. 
Thanks. [Shrewishly.] And then, my 
worthy young man? 

[He rises abruptly, smarting almost 
beyond endurance. ] 

Lovuts [breathing deeply]. Have I not 
been patient with you? 

Etotse [with a flash of energy]. If I 
have asked you to be anything whatever 
—with me!—pray recall the petition to 
my memory. 

Lovts [beginning to let himself go]. 
Patient! Have I ever been anything 
but patient with you? Was I not pa- 
tient with you five years ago, when you 
first harangued us on your “ Rights of 
Man” and your monstrous Republican- 
ism? Where you got hold of it all I 
don’t know— 

Exorse [kindling]. Ideas, my friend. 
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Louts. 


incomprehensible to 
Brains! Men! 

* Books! Brains! Men!” 
Treason, poison, and mobs! Oh, I could 
laugh at you then: they were only be- 
ginning to kill us, and I was patient. 
Was I not patient with you when these 
Republicans of yours drove us from our 
homes, from our country, stole all we 
had, assassinated us in dozens, in hun- 
dreds, murdered our king? [Walking 
the floor, gesticulating nervously.| When 
I saw relative after relative of my own— 
aye, and of yours, too—dragged to the 
abattoir—even poor, harmless, kind 
André de Laseyne, whom they took sim- 
ply beeause he was my brother-in-law— 
was I not patient? And when I came 
back to Paris for you and Anne, and 
had to lie hid in a stable, every hour in 
greater danger because you would not be 
persuaded to join us, was I not patient? 
And when you finally did consent, but 
protested every step of the way, pouting 
and— 

E.oe [stung]. “ Pouting”! 

Louts. And when that stranger came 
posting after us, so obvious a spy— 

E.ore [seornfully]. Pooh! He is 
nothing. 

Louis. Is there a league between here 
and Paris over which he has not dogged 
us? By diligence, on horseback, on foot 
—turning up at every pocting - house, 
every roadside inn, the while you laughed 
at me because I read death in his face! 
These two days we have been here, is 
there an hour when you could look from 
that window except to see him grinning 
up from the wine-shop door down there? 

E.oise [impatiently, but with a some- 
what conscious expression]. I -tell you 
not to fear him. There is nothing in it. 

Louts [looking at her keenly]. Be 
sure I understand why you do not think 
him a spy! Yow believe he has followed 
us because you— 

Exotsr. I expected that! Oh, I knew 
it would come! [Furiously.] I never 
saw the man before in my life! 

Louis [pacing the floor]. He is un- 
mistakable; his trade is stamped on 
him; a hired trailer of your precious 
“ Nation’s.” 

Exoiwe [haughtily]. The Nation is the 
People. You malign because you fear. 
The People ie sacred! 


you. 
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Louis [with increasing bitterness}. 
Aren’t you tired yet of the Palais Roya! 
platitudes? | have been patient with 
your Mericourtisms for so long! [Strik 
ing the desk with his clenched fist. 
Yes, always I was patient! Always ther 
was time; there was danger, but ther 
was a little time. [He faces her, his 
voice becoming louder, his gestures mor 
vehement.}] But now the Jeune Pieret/, 
sails this hour, and if we are not out of 
here and or her deck when she leaves 
the quay, my head rolls in Samson’s 
basket within the week, with Anne’s and 
your own to follow! Now, I tell you 
there is no more time, and now— 

Fuowe [ suavely]. Yes? 
“ Now ”? 

[He checks himself; his lifted hand 
falls to his side.] 

Louis [in a gentle voice]. Now—I am 
still patient. {He looks into her eyes, 
makes her a low and formal obeisance, 
and drops dejectedly into the chair at 
the desk. ]} 

Evore [dangerously }. 
coneluded ¢ 

Louis. Quite. 

Exotse [suddenly volcanic]. Then 
“now” you'll perhaps be “patient” 
enough to explain why I shouldn’t leave 
you instantly. Understand fully that | 
have come this far with you and Anne 
solely to protect you in ease you were 
suspected. “ Now,’ my little man, you 
are safe: you have only to go on board 
your vessel. Why should I go with you’ 
Why do you insist on dragging me out 
of the country? 

Lous [wearily]. 
life; that is all. 

Exotse. My life! Tut! My life is 
safe with the People—my People! 
[Drawing herself up magnificently. ] 
The Nation would protect me! I gave 
the people my whole fortune when they 
were starving. After that, who in 
France dare lay a finger upon the cit- 
izeness Eloise d’Anville! 

Louts. I have the idea sometimes, my 
cousin, that perhaps if you had not given 
them your property they would have 
taken it, anyway. [Dryly.] They did 
mine. 

Exotss [agitated]. I do not expect 
you to comprehend what I felt—what | 
feel! [Lifting her arms longingly.] 
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Oh, for a man!—a man who could un- 
derstand me! 

Louis [sadly]. That excludes me? 

Exoise. Shall I spell it? 

Louis. You are right. So far from 
understanding you, I understand noth- 
ing. The age is too modern for me. I 
do not understand why this rabble is 
permitted to rule France; I do not even 
understand why it is permitted to live. 

E.oise [with superiority]. Because 
you belong to the class that thought it- 
self made of porcelain and the rest of 
the world clay. It is simple: the mud- 
ball breaks the vase. 

Louis. You belong to the same class, 
even to the same family. 

Exoisr. You are wrong. One circum- 
stance proves me no aristocrat. 

Louts. What circumstance ? 

Exoisr. That I happened to be born 
with brains. I can aceount for it only 
by supposing some hushed-up ancestral 
scandal. [Brusquely.} Do you under- 
stand that? 

Louis [smiling faintly]. I overlook 
it. [He writes again.] 

Exoise. Quibbling was always a habit 
of yours. [Snapping at him irritably.] 
Oh, stop that writing! You can’t do it, 
and you don’t need it. You blame the 
people because they turn on you now, 
after you’ve whipped and beaten and 
ground them underfoot for centuries and 
centuries, and— 

Louis. Quite a career for a man of 
twenty-nine! 

Exowse. I have said that quibbling 
was— 

Louis [despondently]. Perhaps it is. 
To return to my other deficiencies, I do 
not understand why this spy who fol- 
lowed us from Paris has not arrested 
me long before now. I do not understand 
why you hate me. I do not understand 
the world in general. And in particular 
I do not understand the art of forgery! 
[He throws down his pen.] 

Exoise. You talk of “patience”! 
How often have I explained that you 
would not need passports of any kind 
if you would let me throw off my in- 
cognita! If any one questions you, it 
will be sufficient if I give my name. All 
France knows the Citizeness Eloise d’An- 
ville. Do you suppose the officer on the 
quay would dare oppose— 
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Louis [with a gesture of resignation]. 
I know you think it. 

ELoe [angrily]. You tempt me not 
to prove it. But for Anne’s sake— 

Louis. Not for mine. That, at least, 
I understand. [He rises.] My dear 
cousin, I am going to be very serious 

Exoisk. Oh, heaven! [She flings away 
from him.) 

Louis [plaintively]. I shall not make 
another oration— 

Evowrset. Make anything you choose. 
[Drumming the floor with her foot.] 
What does it matter? 

Tovis, I have a presentiment—I ask 
you to listen— 

E.otse [in her irritation almost seream- 
ing]. How can I help but listen? And 
Anne, too! [With a short laugh.] You 
know as well as I do that when that door 
is open everything you say in this room 
is heard in there. [She points to the 
open doorway, where Madame de Laseyne 
instantly makes her appearance, and, 
after exchanging one fiery glance with 
Eloise, as swiftly withdraws, closing the 
door behind her with outraged emphasis. | 

E.orse [breaking into a laugh]. For- 
ward, soldiers! 

Louis [reprovingly]. Eloise! 

Exoise. Well, open the door, then, if 
you want her to hear you make love to 
me! [Coldly.] That’s what you’re go- 
ing to do, isn’t it? 

Louis [with imperfect self-control]. I 
wish to ask you for the last time— 

Exotse [flouting]. There are so many 
last times! 

Louis. To ask you if you are sure that 
you know your own heart. You cared 
for me once, and— 

Exotse [as if this were news indeed]. 
I did? Who under heaven ever told you 
that ? 

Louis [flushing]. You allowed your- 
self to be betrothed to me, I believe. 

Exoise. “Allowed” is the word, pre- 
cisely. I seem to recall changing all 
that the very day I became an orphan— 
and my own master! [Satirically polite.] 
Pray correct me if my memory errs. 
How long ago was it? Six years? 
Seven ? 

Louis [with emotion]. Eloise, Eloise, 
you did love me then. We were happy, 
both of us, so very happy— 

Exotse [sourly]. “Both”! My faith! 
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But I must have been a brave little 
actress. 
Louis. I do not believe it. You loved 


‘me. I— [He hesitates.] 


Exoise. Do get on with what you have 
to say. 

Louis [in a low voice]. I have many 
forebodings, Eloise, but the strongest— 
and for me the saddest—is that this is 
the last chance you will ever have to 
tell—to tell me— [He falters again.] 

E.oise [irritated beyond measure, 
shouting]. To tell you what? 

Louis [swallowing]. That your love 
for me still lingers. 

Evoise [promptly]. Well, it doesn’t. 
So that’s over! 

Louts. Not quite yet. I— 

E.oise [dropping into a chair]. Oh, 
Death! 

Louis [still gently]. Listen. I have 
hope that you and Anne may be per- 
mitted to escape; but as for me, since 
the first moment I felt the eyes of that 
spy from Paris upon me I have had the 
premonition that I would be taken back 
—to the guillotine, Eloise. I am sure 
that he will arrest me when I attempt to 
leave this place to-night. [With sorrow- 
ful earnestness.] And it is with the 
certainty in my soul that this is our last 
hour together that I ask you if you can- 
not tell me that the old love has come 
back. Is there nothing in your heart 
for me? 

E.oise. Was there anything in your 
heart for the beggar who stood at your 
door in the old days? 

Louis. Is there nothing for him who 
stands at yours now, begging for a word? 

Exoist [frowning]. I remember you 
had the name of a disciplinarian in your 
regiment. [Rising to face him.] Did 
you ever find anything in your heart 
for the soldiers you ordered tied up and 
flogged? Was there anything in your 
heart for the peasants who starved in 
your fields? 

Lous [quietly]. No; it was too full 
of you. 

Exotse. Words! Pretty little words! 

Louis. Thoughts. Pretty because they 
are full of you. All, always of you— 
always, my dear. I never really think 
of anything but you. The picture of 
you is always before the eyes of my soul; 
the very name of you is forever in my 


heart. [With a rueful smile.] And it 
is on the tips of my fingers, sometimes, 
when it shouldn’t be. See. [He steps 
to the desk and shows her a scribbled 
sheet.] This was what I laughed at awhile 
ago. I tried to write, with you near 
me, and unconsciously I let your name 
creep into even my forgery! I wrote 
it as I wrote it in the sand when we were 
children; as I have traced it a thousand 
times on coated mirrors—on frosted win- 
dows. [He reads the writing aloud.] 
“Permit the Citizen Balsage and his sis- 
ter, the Citizeness Virginie Balsage, and 
his second sister, the Citizeness Marie 
Balsage, and Eloise d’Anville”—so I 
wrote! — “to embark upon the vessel 
Jeune Pierette—’ You see? [He lets 
the paper fall upon the desk.] Even in 
this danger, that I feel closer and closer 
with every passing second, your name 
came in of itself. I am like that Eng- 
lish Mary: if they will open my heart 
when I am dead, they shall find, not 
“Calais,” but “ Eloise ”! 

Eos [going to the dressing-table}. 
Louis, that doesn’t interest me. [She 
adds a delicate touch or two to her hair, 
studying it thoughtfully in the mirror. ] 

Louis [somberly]. I told you long 
ago-— 

Exotse [smiling at her reflection]. So 
you did—often! 

Louis [breathing quickly]. I have 
nothing new to offer. I understand. I 
bore you. 

Exot. Louis, to be frank: I don’t 
care what they find in your heart when 
they open it. 

Louis [with a hint of sternness]. Have 
you never reflected that there might be 
something for me to forgive you? 

Exorse [glancing at him over her 
shoulder in frowning surprise]. What! 

Louis. I wonder sometimes if you 
have ever found a flaw in your own 
character. 

Exoise [astounded]. So! [Turning 
sharply upon him.] You are assuming 
the right to criticize me, are you? Oho! 

Louis [agitated]. I state merely—I 
have said—I—I think I forgive you a 
great deal— 

Exotse [beginning to char]. You do! 
You bestow your gracious pardon upon 
me, do you? [Bursting into flame.] 
Keep your forgiveness to yourself! 
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BEAUTY AND 
When I want it I'll kneel at your feet 
and beg it of you! You kiss me 
then, for then you will know that “the 
old love has come back!” 

Louis [miserably]. When you kneel— 

ELoise. Can you picture it—Marquis? 
[She hurls his title at him, 
herself up in icy splendor. | 
an of the Republic! 

Louis. And the Republic has no need 
of love. 

ELOISE. 


' 
yours, 


can 


and draws 
I am a wom- 


Its daughter has no need of 


Until you kneel to me. You 
have spoken. It is ended. [Turning 
from her with a pathetic gesture of fare- 
and his attention is 
suddenly arrested by something invisible. 
He for a moment transfixed. 
When he speaks, it is in an altered tone, 
light and at the same time ominous. ] 
My cousin, suffer the final petition of a 
bore. 


Louts. 


well resignation, 


stands 


Forgive my seriousness; forgive 
my stupidity, for I believe that what one 
hears now means that a number of things 
are indeed ended. Myself among them. 
Exoise [not comprehending]. What 
one hears? 
Louis [slowly]. In the distance. 
[Both stand motionless to listen, and 
the room is silent. Gradually a muffled, 
multitudinous sound, at first very faint, 
becomes audible. ] 
ELoIsE. What is 
huskily. ] 


it? [She speaks 


Louis [with pale composure]. 
song! 

| The 
guishable as a singing from many un- 
musical throats and pitched in every key; 


Only a 


distant sound becomes distin- 


a drum-beat booming underneath; a 
tumultuous rumble which grows slowly 
louder. The door of the inner room 
opens and Madame de Laseyne enters. } 

Anne [briskly, as she comes in]. I 
have hidden the cloak and the dress be- 
neath the mattress. Have you— 

Louis [lifting his hand]. Listen. 

[She halts, startled. The singing, the 
drums, and the tumult swell suddenly 
much louder, as if the noise-makers had 
turned a corner. ] 

Anye [erying 
laise! 

Louis. The Vulture’s Chorus! 

Exoise [in a ringing voice]. 
Hymn of Liberty! 


out]. The Marseil- 


The 
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ANNE [trembling violently]. 
louder. 


Lot IS. 


It grows 


Nearer! 

ELotse [running to the window]. 
are coming this way! 

ANNE [rushing ahead of her]. 
have turned the corner of the 
Keep back, Louis! 


They 


They 


street. 


ELoise [leaning out of the window en- 
thusiastically]. Vive la— 

[She finishes with an indignant gurgle 
as Anne de Laseyne, without comment, 
claps a prompt hand over her mouth and 
pushes her vigorously from the window. ] 

Anne. A mob—carrying torches and 
dancing. [Her voice shaking wildly.] 
They are following a troop of soldiers. 

Louis. The National Guard. 

Anne. Keep back from the window! 
A man in a tricolor searf marching in 
front. 

Lovis. A political, then 
their government. 

Anne. Oh, Virgin, have mercy! [She 
turns a stricken face upon her brother.] 
It is that— 

Louis [biting 
Our spy. 


an official of 


his nails]. Of course. 

He takes a hesitating step toward the 
desk; but swings about, goes to the door 
at the rear, the bolt back and 
forth, apparently unable to decide on a 
course of action; finally leaves the door 
bolted and examines the hinges. Anne 
meanwhile has hurried to the desk, and, 
seizing a candle there, begins to light 
others in a candelabrum on the dressing- 
table. The outside grows to an 
uproar; the “ Marseillaise” changes to 
‘Ca Ira”; and a shaft of the glare from 
the torches below shoots through the win- 
dow and becomes a staggering red patch 
on the ceiling. ] 

Anne [feverishly]. 
those candles in the 
Light all the candles we have. 
resentful, does not move. ] 

Louis. No, no! Put them out! 

Anne. Oh, fatal! [Stopping him as 
he rushes to obey his own command. | 
If our window is lighted he may believe 
we have no thought of leaving, and pass 
by. [She hastily lights the candles in a 
sconee upon the wall as she speaks; the 
shabby place is brightly illumi- 
nated. | 

Louls. 


shoots 


noise 


Lights! 


sconce, 


Light 
Eloise! 


[ Eloise, 


now 


He will not pass by. 
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[The external tumult culminates in 
riotous yelling, as, with a final roll, the 
drums cease to beat. Madame de Laseyne 
runs again to the window. ] 

Exoise [sullenly]. You are disturbing 
yourselves without reason. They will 
not stop here. 

Anne [in a sickly whisper]. They 
have stopped. 

Lous. At the door of this house? 

{Madame de Laseyne, leaning against 
the wall, is unable to reply, save by a 
gesture. The noise from the street 
dwindles to a confused, expectant mur- 
mur. Louis takes a pistol from beneath 
his blouse, strides to the door, and 
listens. ] 

Anne [faintly]. He is in the house. 
The soldiers followed him. 

Louis. They are on the lower stairs. 
[He turns to the two women humbly.] 
My sister and my cousin, my poor plans 
have only made everything worse for you. 
I cannot ask you to forgive me. We 
are caught. 

Anne [vitalized with the energy of 
desperation|. Not till the very last 
shred of hope is gone! [She springs to 
the desk and begins to tear the discarded 
sheets into minute fragments.] Is that 
door fastened ? 

Louis. They'll break it down, of 
course. 

Anne. Where is our passport from 
Paris? 

Louis. Here. [He gives it to her.] 

Anne. Quick! Which of these “ per- 
mits ” is the best? 

Lovis. They’re all hopeless— [Fum- 
bling among the sheets on the desk.] 

Anne. Any one of them. We can’t 
stop to select. 

[She thrusts the passport and a hap- 
hazard sheet from the desk into the 
bosom of her dress. An orderly tramping 
of heavy shoes and a clinking of metal 
become audible as the soldiers ascend 
the upper flight of stairs.] 

Exotse. All this is childish. [Haugh- 
tily.] I shall merely announce— 

Anne [uttering a half-choked scream 
of rage]. You'll announce nothing! 
Out of here, both of you! 

Louis. No, no! 

Anne [with breathless rapidity, as the 
noise on the stairs grows louder]. Let 
them break the door in, if they will; only 


let them find me alone. [Seizing her 
brother’s arm imploringly as he pauses, 
uncertain.| Give me the chance to make 
them think I am here alone. 

Louis. 1 can’t— 

Anne [urging him to the inner door]. 
Is there any other possible hope for us? 
Is there even any other possible way 
even to gain a little time? Louis, | 
want your word of honor not to leave 
that room unless I summon you. I must 
have it! 

[ Overborne by her intensity, Louis nods 
despairingly, allowing her to force him 
toward the other room. The tramping 
of the soldiers, much louder and very 
close, comes to a sudden stop. There is 
a sharp word of command, and a dozen 
muskets ring on the floor just beyond 
the outer door.] 

Exotse [folding her arms]. You 
needn’t think I shall consent to hide 
myself. I shall tell them— 

Anne [in a surcharged whisper]. You 
shall not ruin us! [With furious de- 
termination, as a loud knock falls upon 
the outer door.] In there, I tell you! 

[Almost physically she sweeps both 
Eloise and Louis out of the room, closes 
the door upon them, and leans against 
it, panting. The knocking is repeated. 
She braces herself to speak. ] 

Anne [with a catch in her throat]. 
Who is—there? 

A Sonorovs Voice. French Republic! 

Anne [faltering]. It is—it is difficult 
to hear. What do you— 

Tue Vorce. Open the door. 

Axne [more firmly]. That is impos- 
sible. 

Tue Voice. Open the door. 

Anne. What is your name? 

Tue Voice. Valsin, National Agent. 

Anne. I do not know you. 

Tue Voice. Open! 

Anne. I am here alone. I am dress- 
ing. I ean admit no one. 

Tue Voice. For the last time: open! 

Anne. No! 

Tne Voice. Break it down. 

[A thunder of blows from the butts of 
muskets falls upon the door.] 

Anne [rushing toward it in a passion 
of protest]. No, no, no! You shall not 
come in! I tell you I have not finished 


dressing. If you are men of honor— 
Ah! 
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“THE MARSEILLAISE!—IT GROWS LOUDER” 











BY THE 


[She recoils, gasping, as a panel breaks 
in, the stock of a musket following it; 
then, weakened at rusty bolt and 
erazy hinge, the whole door gives, way 
and falls crashing into the room. The 
narrow passage thus revealed is crowded 
with shabbily uniformed soldiers of the 
National Guard, under an officer armed 
with a saber. As the door falls, a man 
wearing a tricolor searf strides by them, 
standing beneath the dismantled 
lintel, his hands behind him, sweeps the 
room with a smiling eye. 

This personage is handsomely, almost 
dandiacally, dressed in black; his ruffle 
is of lace, his stockings are of silk; the 
lapels of his waistcoat, overlapping those 
of his long coat, exhibit a rich embroid- 
ery of white and crimson. These and 
other details of elegance, such as his 
wearing powder upon his dark hair, all 
fatally dangerous in these days of un- 
trousered democracy, indicate either in- 
sane daring or an importance quite over- 
whelming. A certain easy power in his 
unusually brilliant eyes favors the prob- 
ability that, like Robespierre, he 
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wear what he pleases. Undeniably, he 
has distinction. Equally undeniable is 
something in his air that is dapper and 
impish and lurking. 

His first glance over the room ap- 
parently affording him acute satisfaction, 
he steps lightly across the prostrate door, 
Madame de Laseyne retreating before 
him, but keeping herself between him 
and the inner door. He comes to an 
unexpected halt in a dancing-master’s 
posture, removing his huge hat, which 
displays a tricolor plume of ostrich 
feathers, with a wide flourish—an inten- 
tional burlesque of the old court manner. ] 

Vautsin. Permit me. [He bows elab- 
orately.] Be gracious to a recent fellow- 
traveler. I introduce myself. At your 
service: Valsin, Agent of the National 
Committee of Public Safety. [He faces 
about sharply.] Soldiers! [They stand 
at attention.] To the street door. I 
will conduct the examination alone. My 
assistant will wait on this floor, at the 
top of the stair. Send the people away, 
down below there, officer! Look to the 
courtyard. Clear the streets. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


By the Tyrrhene Sea 
BY GEORGE EDWARD 


WOODBERRY 


HE shepherd folds his white 

Flocks by the Tyrrhene Sea; 

My wandering thoughts at night 
I fold in my thought of thee. 


To the maiden her shepherd’s kiss 
And the flower of the orange-tree; 
Boy and girl have their bliss, 
And the nightingale sings for thee. 


Nightlong he sings, nightlong I hear, 
And wakeful croons the sea; 


Nightlong in wakeful music, 


dear, 


I fold my thought of thee. 
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The Beginning Husband Gets a Rise 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


OW am I to get a garden for 
H Cordelia? I love so to see her in 
agarden. They’re fine for women. 
I like them myself, but the calls of the 
industry I pursue below Canal Street dis- 
tract me from floriculture and personal 
pokings in the earth. I don’t even plan 
garden in any detail, which is partly, of 
course, because we have no actual garden 
possibilities yet to plan, though we still 
aspire to remote rhododendrons. But I 
get perceptible refreshment out of flower- 
beds, and very innocent and healing joys 
in the colors and texture and designs 
of flowers and the various patterns of 
millinery they affect. They are the great 
natural argument for art and beauty; im- 
mensely consoling and inspiring both for 
what they are and for what they intimate. 
Admiring them, even the imperfectly 
Scriptural, like me, revert instinctive- 
ly to Seripture and to consideration of 
the lilies, that toil not, neither spin, and 
yet are in the front of the competition 
for looks, and fit for their beauty’s sake 
to reproach the doubts of them of little 
faith. Certainly the Creator did not get 
up flowers for nothing. 

We must have a garden, if only for its 
pious uses, but for Cordelia it has ad- 
mirable physical and mental uses be- 
sides. It gives her all the exercises—of 
mind, body, and spirit. Detached as she 
is from the soil she sprang from, in her 
mother’s garden she gets personally back 
to earth, grubbing in it with trowels and 
like implements, with beads on her brow 
and blisters and mosquito-bites wherever 
they happen to come, but with zest and 
an enjoyment that comes near to pas- 
sion. Our parents, happily, have pretty 
good gardens, and all the spring we have 
been improving the week-ends by get- 
ting near to nature on the paternal sub- 
urban reservations. This being Samuel’s 
first spring, he has viewed it mostly from 
a perambulator, but, so seen, it has been 
profitable to him, and he has regarded 
its advances with perceptible approval, 


especially when it has been warm enough, 
and dry enough, for him to sleep infor- 
mally out of doors. No doubt the modern 
theory is sound that it is never too cold 
or too wet to sleep out of doors, but 
Samuel, being naturally robust, has never 
had to be absolutely modern in his ob- 
servances. I leave it to any fair person 
if it is tolerable to think of his growing 
up without close and long association 
with the green-and-brown earth? Yet 
children do it by the hundred thousand 
in New York, and a fair proportion of 
them grow up stronger and better than 
a considerable proportion of the country- 
bred children. There are children, I am 
told, whom the city agrees with, and 
others—a minority—who suffer from the 
nervous tension of it. It is agreed, I 
suppose, that all children are better off 
out of town in summer, but so are grown 
people, provided they go to a healthier 
place and can find fit employments, or 
make them for themselves. But the hardy 
children, like the hardy grown-ups, seem 
to get along in town or out. I find that 
in June the country air begins to taste 
different from the town air, and when 
I get off the cars in the rural districts 
I fill my lungs with great gulps of it, 
to the easement of my feelings. 

Bless me, how much we want, and how 
much it seems to cost to get it! Every- 
body wants a lot nowadays, and every- 
body, except the seriously opulent, seems 
to find the cost excessive. I suppose 
everybody wants for his child what Cor- 
delia and I want for Samuel. Every- 
body seems to want to live some sort of a 
life that’s worth living, and to get the 
price of it somehow. It is a large con- 
tract for society to meet these natural 
and reasonable desires; no wonder the 
world’s machinery groans so, and that 
strikes and perplexities and trust trials so 
much abound, and that so much talk is 
in the air about the right of the people 
to rule. But ruling is a skilled job, and 
though it is none too well done, and 
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never has been, the notion that “ the 
people” are first-class experts at it who 
are kept out of power by interlopers seems 
to me more or less humorous. And so 
is the notion that we “people” have any 
creat eagerness to rule. We haven't. 
That’s one trouble. Almost all of us 
want to go about our business and pro- 
eure some of the ameliorations of exist- 
Ruling is hard work and small 
We want some one else to do it, 
if possible; some one who has a call and 
feels that he has a talent for government. 
These gentlemen who talk about the peo- 
ple ruling are usually gentlemen who 
have inward admonitions that they pos- 
sess governmental talent. We choose be- 
tween them, and to that extent we rule, 
and have been ruling for some time, and 
will rule, I guess, for some time to come. 

Cordelia and I would like to vote 
for more room in our flat. It’s too tight. 
Now, with Samuel and his belongings to 
provide for, we haven’t room to hang up 
and put away our things. We want a 


ence. 


pay. 


larger apartment, cheaper food, especially 
milk, redyetion in the price of clothes, 
lower servants’ wages—more, generally, 


for our money. 
how to vote 


gut I don’t know just 
for these things without 
running up against the reasonable needs 
of other people. All the measures I 
would favor as suitable to make my 
earnings go further seem constituted to 
make somebody else’s earnings less. That 
wouldn’t hinder me from voting to reduce 
the tariff, because I think it ought to be 
reduced, but I don’t want to vote any less 
wages for Matilda Finn. Demand and 
taxation fix rents; how am I going to 
vote them cheaper? If the Meat Trust 
makes meat unduly dear, I’m against it; 
but I am not at all sure that it does. 
If the excessive multiplication of grocers 
makes potatoes high, it is a pity, but how 
am I going to vote against it? I can 
vote, when the chance comes, for the best 
city government that is offered, and the 
best obtainable bargain about public 
utilities, and supervision of milk, and 
such things; and I ean vote for tariff 
reform, and trust regulation, and con- 
servation in so far as those desirables are 
affected by retaining or dismissing the 
present administrators of the Federal 
government; but after I have voted all 
I can—and expressed my primary prefer- 
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and initiated and recalled and 
referended, if those privileges are offered 
me—it will still remain undoubtedly 
that if I want more closet-room for Cor- 
delia and a continuing residence in town 
and a garden somewhere, I’ve got to get 
in more money. So I’m in just the same 
ease as the mill-hands and the miners 
and everybody who has been on 
a strike lately, except that 1 haven’t got 
to strike urless I want to, and I sha’n’t 
want to until I have an offer of some- 
thing better than I’ve got now. 

It makes me ashamed to keep wanting 
more money, even though the mill-hands 
and miners and the rest feel just as I do 
about it. But, after all, that want is the 
great spur of civilization. If most of 
us didn’t want more closet-room, and a 
garden, and a roof-garden sleeping- 
apartment for Samuel, and a little larger 
dinner-parties than we can give as it is 
and more of them, and food, clothes, 
education, leisure, travel, automobiles, 
and all the other necessaries and un- 
necessaries, I suppose all progress would 
slacken. The whole apparatus of civ- 
ilization seems to be geared to these more 
or less humble human desires. Politics 
is a sort of rash that breaks out on bodies 
of men that are tired with too much work, 
or hungry, or starved in their spirits, or 
thwarted in their aspirations, or who 
need more closet-room and gardens. The 
politicians are not rulers, after all; they 
are doctors, making diagnoses, and offer- 
ing prescriptions and treatments, and 
taking fees, and flunked a good deal of 
the time by the symptoms of the patient. 
A real cure of human ailments by poli- 
ties is inconceivable. There are too many 
people, and they want more than there is, 
and if they were all satisfied for once ab 
a quarter-past six there would be a lot 
more of them, and they would have de- 
veloped a lot more wants, by seven o’clock. 
But that only proves that politics is a 
continuing job, that never will lapse, 
and never will be finished so long as there 
are folks on the earth. 

It is wonderful what is accomplished; 
how we endure labor, privations, disap- 
pointments, restricted closet-space, and 
lack of gardens, and go on comparatively 
orderly and patient, getting what we 
ean and going without the rest. Shops 
are full of goods and the doors open; 
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trains run, crowds surge here and there, 
strikers strike and pickets picket, judges 
sit, juries find, the polls open and close, 
and the papers tell us who was elected. 
Somehow, in all this muddle, life is fairly 
safe, most of the people are fed, babies 
get attention, the dead are buried, the 
processes of existence go on. 

The whole of politics seems second- 
ary because the whole material side of 
life, even gardens and closet-room, seems 
secondary. I guess that is what saves 
the world alive. There are not enough 
material things to satisfy everybody. I 
doubt indeed if there are enough to 
satisfy anybody. But of the things of 
the mind and of the things of the spirit 
there is a boundless supply, and any one 
who can may help himself. 

We scramble for things as though they 
were all there was, and yet the main joys 
of life are in ideas—in religion, in love, 
in beauty, in duty, in truth—things that 
no trust can monopolize, and which come 
tariff-free through any port. They are 
the realities, and these bodily things are 
mostly shadows, indispensable, to be sure 
—things that it is a reproach and a high 
inconvenience to be without, but which 
take care of themselves so long as the 
realities prosper. 


Well, I have got a boost. Major 
Brace has suggested to me that I move 
my tools over to his office this fall and 
become a partner in his firm. The sug- 
gestion is agreeable to me, and I have 
closed with it. His firm is undergoing 
reorganization. At present it is Brace 
& Ketcham, but Ketcham’s wife has 
fallen into so much money that, having 
also some savings of his own, he feels 
the need of foreign travel, country air, 
and like delights, and proposes to retire 
from active practice and concern himself 
with self-improvement, cows, and public 
or quasi-public duties, like beimg a 
director in banks and _ corporations, 
serving on committees, or even running 
for public office. There seems to be a 
great deal for competent and expe- 
rienced citizens to do whenever they have 
acquired the means of support and can 
afford to take nominal pay, or none, for 
their services. The new firm is to be 
Brace, Witherspoon & Jesup; which 
last is me. It will be a strong firm. 


The Major has experience and connec- 
tions; Mr. Witherspoon has knowledge, 
especially of law, and appalling dili- 
gence; and I have a living to make for 
Cordelia and Samuel and myself, and 
everything to buy, including a city man- 
sion, a country residence, some auto- 
mobiles, and a garden with rhododen- 
drons in it. When I think how modest 
my proportion of the firm’s winnings 
is to be, and how much it is to buy, my 
arithmetical talents are strained to com- 
pute the princely affluence that must be 
coming out of the new firm to the Major. 

Anyhow, my circumstances will be 
eased enough for us to move into a more 
ecommodious flat next fall, which is im- 
portant. The modification in my pros- 
pects pleases me very much. I am 
attached to the Major. He is good to 
be with. I feel confident that he will 
make a living, and either make it hon- 
estly or make it look so honest to me 
that my self-esteem will not be wounded 
by a lot of compunctions. I think so 
because I believe he is at least as scrupu- 
lous as I am, and has more experience 
in adjusting his scruples to the facts 
of life. And that is a mighty delicate 
matter. If you can’t do it you get no- 
where, and if you overdo it you get 
eventually, I presume, to that ideality 
that we call “hell.” I don’t know that 
I should necessarily mind that, for it is 
possible that the attractions of hell may 
have been underrated; but I hate con- 
sumedly the processes of getting there 
as I see them. The by-path by drink 
is so far out of my line that I don’t have 
to take serious thought about it; nor 
yet about the propensity to divagations 
in feminine companionship, which makes 
some persons so much trouble; but I be- 
lieve I may say without affectation that 
I would hate the detachment from that 
ideality which we call “truth.” Surely 
the greatest possible luxury in life is 
to think you are on the right side; to 
know the truth and follow it, or at least, 
since we are all so fallible, to think you 
know it and are on its trail. To think 
that I was going to practise law merely 
as the agent of the astute, filching un- 
warranted profits from the simple, would 
be quite intolerable, of course. It would 
be so at least as long as I continued 
to be any good, for I should think of it 
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as a progress to “hell”; and when it 
ceased to bother me, that would be the 
sign that I had arrived. That’s the 
kind of hell the idea of which is repel- 
lent—the hell in which the damned are 
fat and hard and solvent, and relentless- 
ly and eternally gainful for themselves. 
Ugh! They make me sick; at least the 
thought of them does. When you come 
to look for them in the flesh, of course 
they have their human modifications and 
are often lean, jocund, and charming. 

The Major says there’s a new morality 
growing up that will express itself pres- 
ently in some new commandments, or a 
new interpretation of the sixth. Steal- 
ing, as heretofore understood, has been 
limited, he says, to taking from some 
one something that was his. But there 
is a growing sentiment that it applies 
also to hogging an unconscionable 
amount of things desirable for the mass 
of folks, but to which none of them had 
established legal ownership. As “the 
people” grow stronger and more intel- 
ligent there is more interest in having 
them get what should be coming to them. 
So the Major looks for the evolution of 
a commandment to the general effect of 
“Thou shalt not take more than thy 
share,” and for lots of legislation based 
on it. And since what anybody’s share 
is depends on all manner of circum- 
stances, and is highly debatable, and is 
sure to get into court again and again, 
he looks for busy—and profitable—times 
for our profession. 

Meanwhile the bulk of the law busi- 
ness is not a wrangle between the wolf 
and the lamb, with all the best talent 
retained for the wolf. A good deal of 
it is wrangles between wolves, wherein 
it is just as virtuous to be on one side 
as the other; and a lot more of it is not 
wrangle at all, but a tame exercise of 
the lawyer’s true profession of keeping 
order in the world. 

All the same, it must be embarrassing 
to any lawyer’s ethical self-esteem al- 
ways to be the defender, at a high price, 
of the strong. It can’t be easy to avoid 
it, once a man gets a corfsiderable repu- 
tation; but I guess it does pinch. Po- 
litically, of course, it is very expensive, 
and that, without much regard for the 
truth that when Strength is right, even 
though it is incorporated, it is just as 
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important to society that it should get 
its dues under the law as though it were 
somebody else. The risks of an employ- 
ment are one of the considerations on 
which its rate of payment is based, and 
in this legal employment to which I seem 
committed the risk of discredit may well 
be one basis for extra large fees. Dis- 
reputability is bound to rub off of clients 
on their lawyers, provided there is enough 
of it, and the association is long enough 
continued, and highly enough paid, or 
insufficiently varied by professional asso- 
ciations of another sort. 

I should not like to be committed 
bodily to the side of the Haves in my 
legal experiences, and I know I never 
shall be so long as I am in the same firm 
with the Major. Neither do I want to 
tie up to impossible enthusiasms and 
altruisms; and to plans that won’t work, 
and to fabulous expectations of making 
the earth equally comfortable for all its 
residents irrespective of their powers 
and qualities. The Major does not go in 
for those phantoms. He will not always 
be right, but he will never be sys- 
tematiecally impossible. 

I guess Witherspoon is going to get 
rich. He is terribly smart; so smart, 
and so nearly sound-minded, and so near- 
ly drink-proof, that, with the start he 
has, it will be virtually impossible for 
him to stay poor. If not myself, I would 
rather be Witherspoon than any one I 
see about. I could not afford to be the 
Major; he is too old. I have too much 
to do, and too much expectation of lik- 
ing to do it, to wish to be he, much 
as I like him. Witherspoon is older than 
I am, older by nine or ten years, I guess, 
but I could almost afford that advance- 
ment in years for what I might gain in 
ability by having his head instead of 
mine. Not, of course, that I would be 
he, unless it was compulsory that I 
should be some one else than I am. A 
property that one has taken so much 
pains to improve as me becomes dear to 
the owner. I rate among improvements 
Cordelia and Samuel (though you may 
call them liabilities if you like), all that 
I know, my acquaintance, my reputation, 
the repairs done on my teeth (which 
were quite expensive), advertisement as 
so far acquired (except as already men- 
tioned under acquaintance and reputa- 
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tion), a little life insurance paid up to 
date, and there must be a lot of other 
improvements I can’t think of. To offset 
all that, I have expensive habits (like 
Cordelia and Samuel) and the probabil- 
ity of others. I smoke and drink, though 
inexpensively as yet, and like better food 
and rather better clothes than I am en- 
titled to. 

One thing that I admire about Wither- 
spoon is his clothes; they are so bad— 
or rather he is so oblivious to them. I 
guess they are pretty good clothes, but 
he is apt to wear them like a man in 
the woods; I see him sometimes going 
about in this polite community in rough- 
looking, unshiny, russet shoes, a flannel 
shirt with a soft collar, his trousers 
turned up, not precisely but casually; and 
if he has on black shoes, like as not they 
are not polished. That is liable to be 
his working dress. He does better at 
times; does better doubtless if he hap- 
pens to think of it or his wife tells him, 
and he togs himself out properly when 
he goes out to dinner; but his mind is not 
on raiment, nor much on details of liv- 
ing, anyhow. Presently, I suppose, his 
wife will say he must have a valet, and 
his clothes will be pressed and laid out 
for him for the rest of time, and he will 
put them on and always go forth shining. 
But he’s fine as he is. 

It is grand to be enough of a man 
to be worth a servant. to do all one’s 
chores. It is also grand meanwhile to 
be able to dress as inattentively as 
Witherspoon does. If he were lazy he 
couldn’t do it, nor yet if he had not 
on him so many of the marks of a first- 
class man. If he were just ordinary, 
you’d be displeased with him for not 
being clean shaven, but when he smiles 
and begins to talk you don’t care whether 
he shaved yesterday or the day before, 
nor whether his shoes are blacked, nor 
what kind of a collar he has on. 

Ym not that way at all. I have to 
wear respectable clothes, brush my hair 
and teeth, shave every morning, have my 
shoes blacked, and pay attention to mil- 
linery. I succeed in all these details, 
and would make, I suppose, an acceptable 
hody-servant for a really great man, or 
a fairly good housemaid, if it were not 


that I am able, under Providence, to put 
the remnant of my time after attending 
to my own details to more profitable use 
than doing ordinary details for some one 
else. Details I shall do, no doubt, for 
some time to come if not forever, but 
they will be fairly remunerative details, | 
hope, requiring judgment and knowledge. 

It’s all service, and all that matters 
much to the moralist is that each of us 
should come, somehow, where he belongs, 
and get the sort of job he can learn to 
be good at, and delve at it until a better 
one calls him—if it does. But of course 
to find one’s proper job is a great achieve- 
ment in life, being the one that engages 
my energies at present. Also to find a 
man proper for a job that needs doing 
seems to be a considerable achievement, 
bigger or less big, according to the size 
of the job, but supremely important when 
the job is a vital matter like the Presi- 
dency sometimes, or the discovery of an 
effectual general in war, or a revolution- 
ary leader. The processes by which the 
top men come to the top are as interesting 
as anything in history. Indeed, they al- 
most constitute history. Usually they are 
prozesses of trying out, and it seems that 
the qualifications for a great place must 
inelude, as a rule, the ability to get the 
place, and, if it is political, to get it 
away from somebody else. But the un- 
political places don’t seem so much to 
be wrested from anybody. The most 
powerful men just come to their own. 
Commonly they make the places which 
they occupy, and the places grow with 
them until, when they get out, there is 
a gaping vacancy to be filled. 

That is not the sort of place for which 
the Major has selected me. Not yet. 
It’s just a chance to do some work as 
it comes along, and make a place, pos- 
sibly, which can be recognized as definite, 
commodious, and profitable because of 
some scarcity of the qualities required to 
fill it. I have great confidence in the 
Major, and feel strongly that his judg- 
ment in choosing persons and foreseeing 
labors for them is excellent, and I have 
faith in particular, as I have intimated, 
in his sagacity in selecting Witherspoon. 
So I am a good deal pleased that he 
should have invited me. 








Mark Twain 


SOME CHAPTERS FROM AN 


EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


TENTH PAPER 


N May, 1878, began Mark Twain’s Con- 
tinental wanderings which resulted 
in the writing of A Tramp Abroad. 

The voyage of the Clemens family to 
Germany, with its many delightful com- 
panionships, ended at Hamburg after 
two weeks’ stormy sailing. They rested 
a few days there, then went to Hanover 
and Frankfort, and at last to Heidelberg. 

They had no lodgings selected in 
Heidelberg, and, leaving the others at an 
inn, Clemens set out immediately to find 
apartments. Chanee or direction, or 
both, led him to the beautiful Schloss 
Hotel, on a hill overlooking the city, 
and as fair a view as one may find in all 
Germany. He did not go back after his 
party. He sent a message telling them 
to take carriage and drive at once to 
the Schloss, then he sat down to enjoy 
the view. 

Coming up the hill, they saw him 
standing on the veranda, waving his hat 
in weleome. He led them to their rooms, 
spacious apartments, and pointed to the 
view. They were looking down on beau- 
tiful Heidelberg Castle, densely wooded 
hills, the far-flowing Neckar, and the 
haze-empurpled valley of the Rhine. By 
and by, pointing to a small cottage on 
the hilltop, he said: 

“T have been picking out my little 
house to work in; there it is over there— 
the one with the gable in the roof. 
Mine is the middle room on the third 
floor.” , Mrs. Clemens thought the oe- 
cupants of that house might be sur- 
prised if he should suddenly knock at 
their door and tell them he had come to 
rent that room. Nevertheless, they often 
looked over in that direction and re- 
ferred to it as his office. They amused 
themselves by watching his “ people” and 
trying to make out what they were like. 
One day he went over there, and sure 
enough there was a sign out, “ Méblierte 


Wohnung zu vermiethen.” A day or two 
later he was established in the very room 
he had selected, it being the only room 
but one vacant. 

In A Tramp Abroad Mark Twain 
tells of the beauty of their Heidelberg 
environment. To Howells he wrote: 


Our bedroom has two great glass bird- 
cages (inclosed balconies), one looking tow- 
ard the Rhine Valley and sunset, the other 
looking up the Neckar cul-de-sac, and nat- 
urally we spend nearly all our time in these. 
We have tables and chairs in them; we do 
our reading, writing, studying, smoking, and 
suppering in them. 

Lord, how blessed is the repose, the 
tranquillity of this place! Only two 
sounds: the happy clamor of the birds in 
the groves, and the muffled music of the 
Neckar, tumbling over the opposing dikes. 
It is no hardship to lie awake awhile nights, 
for this subdued roar has exactly the sound 
of a steady rain beating upon a roof. It 
is so healing to the spirit; and it bears up 
the thread of one’s imaginings as the ac- 
companiment bears up a song... . 

I have waited for a “call” to go to work 
—I knew it would come. Well, it began to 
come a week ago; my note-book comes out 
more and more frequently every day since; 
three days ago I concluded to move my 
manuscripts over to my den. Now the call 
is loud and decided at last. So to-morrow 
I shall begin regular, steady work, and 
stick to it till the middle of July or August 
Ist, when I look for Twichell; we will then 
walk about Germany two or three weeks and 
then I'll go to work again (perhaps in 
Munich). 


The walking tour with Twichell had 


been contemplated in the scheme for 
gathering book material, but the plan for 
it had not been completed when he left 
Hartford. Now he was anxious that they 
should start as soon as possible. Twichell, 
receiving the news in Hartford, wrote 
that it was a great day for him: that his 
third son had been happily born early 
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that morning, and now the arrival of 
this glorious gift of a tramp through 
Germany and Switzerland completed his 
blessings. 

Meantime the struggle with the “ awful 
German language” went on. It was a 
general hand-to-hand contest. From the 
head of the household down to little Bay 
not one was exempt. To Clemens it be- 
came a sort of nightmare. Once in his 
note-book he says: 

“Dreamed all bad foreigners went to 
German heaven; couldn’t talk, and 
wished they had gone to the other place ”; 
and a little farther along, “I wish I 
could hear myself talk German.” 

Rosa, the maid, was required to speak 
to the children only in German, though 
Bay at first would have none of it. The 
nurse and governess tried to blandish 
her, in vain. She maintained a calm 
and persistent attitude of scorn. Little 
Susy tried, and really made progress; 
but one day she said, pathetically: 

“Mamma, I wish Rosa was made in 
English.” 

Even Howells, in far-off America, 
eaught the infection, and began a letter 
in German, though he hastened to ask, 
“ Or do you prefer English by this time?” 
Howells adds: “Really I could imagine 
the German going hard with you, for 
you always seemed to me a man who liked 
to be understood with the least possible 
personal inconvenience.” 

Clemens more than once declared that 
he seorned the “outrageous and impos- 
sible German grammar,” and abandoned 
it altogether. 

He was daily impressed with the lin- 
gual attainments of foreigners and his 
own lack of them. In the notes he com- 
ments: 


Am addressed in German, and when I 
can’t speak it immediately the person tackles 
me in French, and plainly shows astonish- 
ment when I stop him. They naturally 
despise such an ignoramus. Our doctor here 
speaks as purc English as I. 


On the fourth day after his arrival 
he addressed the American students in 
Heidelberg in one of those mixtures of 


‘tongues for which he had a peculiar gift. 


Just a bit of the peroration: 


Nun, meinem Freunde—no, meinen 
Freunde—no, meines Freundes—well, take 


your choice, they’re all the same price. | 
don’t know which is right. Nun, ich habe 
gehabt worden gewesen sein—as Goethe says 
in his “ Life on the Ocean Wave ”—ich glaube 
das—das—but never mind, it wasn’t any- 
thing important, and I will desist. 


The Clemens party enjoyed Heidelberg, 
though in different ways. The children 
romped and picrnicked in the castle 
grounds, which adjoined the hotel; Mrs. 
Clemens and Miss Spaulding were de- 
voted to bric-i-brac hunting, picture- 
galleries, and music. Clemens took long 
walks, or made excursions by rail and 
diligence to farther points. Art and 
opera did not appeal to him. The note- 
book says: 


I have attended operas, whenever I could 
not help it, for fourteen years now; I am 
sure I know of no agony comparable to the 
listening to an unfamiliar opera. I am en- 
chanted with the airs of “ Trovatore” and 
other old operas which the hand-organ and 
the music-box have made entirely familiar 
to my ear. I am carried away with de- 
lighted enthusiasm when they are sung at 
the opera. But oh, how far between they 
are! And what long, arid, heartbreaking and 
headaching “betweentimes” of that sort 
of intense but incoherent noise which always 
so reminds me of the time the orphan-aslyum 
burned down. 


Twichell arrived on time, August 1st. 
Clemens met him at Baden-Baden, and 
they immediately set out on a tramp 
through the Black Forest, excursioning 
as pleased them, and having an idyllic 
good time. They did not always walk, 
but they often did. At least they did 
sometimes, when the weather was just 
right and Clemens’s rheumatism did not 
trouble him. But they were likely to 
take a carriage, or a donkey-cart, or a 
train, or any convenient thing that hap- 
pened along. They did not hurry, but 
idled and talked and gathered flowers, or 
gossiped with wayside natives and tour- 
ists, though always preferring to wander 
along together, beguiling the way with 
discussion and speculation and entertain- 
ing tales. They crossed over into Switzer- 
land in due time and considered the con- 
quest of the Alps. The family followed 
by rail or diligence, and greeted them 
here and there when they rested from 
their wanderings. Mark Twain found 
an immunity from attention in Switzer- 
land, which for years he had not known 
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face was not so well 





elsewhe re. His 
known and his pen-name was carefully 
concealed. 

It was a large relief for the most part 
to be no longer an object of publie ecuri- 
sity; but Twichell, as in the Bermuda 
trip, did not feel quite 
honest, perhaps, in al- 
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passage which has thus far hit me with 

lito compromisiag with his con 
science, and resolving to do, not a bad thing, 
but not the best thing. Joe entered the room 
five minutes—no, three minutes later—and 
without prelude said, “I read that book 





together presery ing the 
mask of unrecognition. 
In one of his letters 
home he tells how, 
when a young man at 
their table was espe- 
cially delighted with 
Mark Twain’s’ con- 
versation, he could 
not resist taking the 
young man aside and 
divulging to him the 
speaker’s identity. 

“T could not forbear 
telling him who Mark 
was,” he says, “and 
the mingled surprise 
and pleasure his face 
exhibited made me 
glad [ had done so.” 

They climbed the 
Rigi, after which 
Clemens was not in 
good walking trim for 
some time, so Twichell 
went on a trip on his 
own account, to give 
his comrade a chance 
to rest. Then away 














again to Interlaken, 
where the Jungfrau 
rose, cold and white 

on over the loneli- 
ness of Gemmi Pass, with glaciers for 
neighbors and the unfading white peaks 
against the blue; to Visp and to Zermatt, 
where the Matterhorn points like a finger 
that directs mankind to God. This was 
true Alpine wandering—sweet vagabond- 
age. 

The association of the wanderers was 
a very intimate one. Their minds were 
closely attuned, and there were numerous 
instances of thought-echo—mind answer- 
ing to mind without the employment of 
words. Clemens records in his notes: 

Sunday a.M., August 11. Been reading 
Romola yesterday afternoon, last night, and 
this morning; at last I came upon the only 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 747.—51 


AN IVY-GROWN COURT OF HEIDELBERG CASTLE 


you've got there six years ago, and got a 
mighty good text for a sermon out of it 

the passape where the young fellow compro 
mises with his conscience, and resolves to 
do, not a bad thing, but not the best thing.” 
This is Joe’s first reference to this book 
since he saw me buy it twenty-four hours 
ago. So my mind operated on his in this 
instance. He said he was sitting yonder 
in the reading-room three minutes ago (I 
have not got up yet), thinking of nothing 
in particular, and didn’t know what brought 
Romola into his head; but into his head it 
ame and that particular passage. Now I, 
forty feet away, in another room, was read- 
ing that particular passage at that particu- 
lar moment. Couldn’t suggest Romola to 
him earlier, because nothing in the book had 
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taken hold of me till I came to that one 
passage on page 112, Tauchnitz edition. 


Such entries are frequent, and one day 
there came along a sort of an object- 
lesson. They were toiling up a mountain- 
side, when Twichell began telling a very 
interesting story which had happened 
in connection with a friend still living, 
though Twichell had no knowledge of his 
whereabouts at this time. The story 
tinished just as they rounded a turn in 
the cliff, and Twichell, looking up, ended 
his last sentence, “ And there’s the man!” 
Which was true, for they were face to 
face with the very man of whom he had 
been telling. 

The author of A Tramp Abroad tells 
us of the rushing stream that flows out 
of the Areadian sky valley, the Gastern- 
thal, and goes plunging down to Kander- 
steg, and how he took exercise by making 
“Harris” (Twichell) set stranded logs 
adrift while he lounged comfortably on 
a boulder, and watched them go tearing 
by; also how he made Harris run a race 
with one of those logs. But that is lit- 
erature. Twichell, in a letter home, has 
preserved a likelier and lovelier story: 

Mark is a queer fellow. There is nothing 
that he so delights in as a swift, strong 
stream. You can hardly get him to leave 
one when once he is within the influence of 
its fascinations. To throw in stones and 
sticks seems to afford him rapture. To- 
night, as we were on our way back to the 
hetel, seeing a lot of driftwood caught by 
the torrent side below the path, I climbed 
down and threw it in. When I got back 
to the path Mark was running down-stream 
after it as hard as he could go, throwing up 
his hands and shouting in the wildest 
ecstasy, and when a piece went over a 
fall and emerged to view in the foam below 
he would jump up and down and yell. He 
said afterward that he hadn’t been so ex- 
cited in three months. He acted just like a 
boy; another feature of his extreme sensitive- 
ness in certain directions. 


Then, generalizing, Twiehell adds: 


I never knew a person so finely regard- 
ful of the feelings of others in some ways. 
He hates to pass another person walking, 
and will practise some subterfuge to take 
off what he feels is the discourtesy of it. And 
he is exceedingly timid, tremblingly timid, 
about approaching strangers; hates to ask a 
question. His sensitive regard to others ex- 
tends to animals. When we are driving, his 


concern is all about the horse. He can’t 
bear to see the whip used, or to see a horse 
pull hard. To-day, when the driver clucked 
up his horse and quickened his pace a little, 
Mark said, “The fellow’s got the notion 
that we are in a hurry.” He is exceedingly 
considerete toward me in regard of every 
thing—or most things. 


The days were not all sunshine. Some- 
times it rained and they took shelter by 
the wayside, or, if there was no shelter, 
they plodded along under their umbrel- 
las, still talking away, and if something 
occurred that Clemens wanted to put 
down they would stand stock-still in the 
rain, and Twichell would hold the um- 
brella while Clemens wrote—a good while 
sometimes—oblivious to storm and dis- 
comfort and the Jong way yet ahead. 

In an address which Twichell gave 
many years later he recalls another pretty 
incident of their travels. They had been 
toiling up the Gorner Grat. 


As we paused for a rest, a lamb from a 
flock of sheep near by ventured inquisitively 
toward us, whereupon Mark seated himself 
on a rock and with beckoning hand and 
soft words tried to get it to come to him. 

On the lamb’s part it was a struggle 
between curiosity and timidity, but in a 
succession of advances and retreats it gained 
confidence, though at a very gradual rate. 
It was a scene for a painter: the great 
American humorist on one side of the gam: 
and that silly little creature on the other, 
with the Matterhorn for a_ background. 
Mark was reminded that the time he was 
consuming was valuable—but to no pur- 
pose. The Gorner Grat could wait. He 
held on with undiscouraged perseverance till 
he carried his point: the lamb finally put 
its nose in his hand, and he was happy over 
it all the rest of the day. 


They joined Mrs. Clemens and the 
others at Lausanne at last, and their 
Swiss holiday was over. Twichell set out 
for home by the way of England, and 
Clemens gave himself up to reflection 
and rest after his wanderings. Then, as 
the days of their companionship passed 
in review, quickly and characteristically 
he sent a letter after his comrade: 


Dear Op Jor,—It is actually all over! 
was 80 low-spirited at the station yesterday, 
and this morning, when I woke, I couldn’t 
seem to accept the dismal truth that you 
were really gone, and the pleasant tramping 
and talking at an end. Ah, my boy! it has 
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been such a rich holiday to me, and I feel 
under such deep and honest obligations to 
vou for coming. I am putting out of my 
mind all memory of the times when I mis- 
behaved toward vou and hurt you; I am 
resolved to consider it forgiven, and to 
store up and remember only the charming 
hours of the journeys and the times when 
I was not unworthy to be with you and 
share a companionship which to me stands 
first after Livy’s. It is justifiable to do 
this; for why should I let my small in- 
firmities of disposition live and grovel among 
my mental pictures of the eternal sublimities 
of the Alps? 

Livy can’t accept or endure the fact that 
you are gone. But you are, and we cannot 
get around it. So take our love with you, 
and bear it also over the sea to Harmony, 
and God biess you both. 

MARK. 


The Clemens party wandered down into 
Italy - -to the lakes, Venice, Florence, 
Rome—loitering through the galleries, 
gathering here and there beautiful fur- 
nishings—pictures, marbles, and the like 

for the Hartford home. 

They spent three weeks in Venice; a 
dream-like experience, especially for the 
children, who were on the water most of 
the time, and became fast friends with 
their gondolier, who taught them some 
Italian words; then a week in Florence 
and a fortnight in Rome. Clemens dis- 
covered that in twelve years his attitude 
had changed somewhat concerning the old 
masters. He no longer found the bright, 
new copies an improvement on the orig- 
inals, though the originals still failed to 
wake his enthusiasm. Mrs. Clemens and 
Miss Spaulding spent long hours wander- 
ing down avenues of art, accompanied by 


him on oceasion, though not always will- 
ingly. He wrote his sorrow to Twichell: 


I do wish you were in Rome to do my 
sightseeing for me. Rome interests me as 
much as East Hartford could, and no more; 
that is, the Rome which the average tourist 
feels an interest in. There are other things 
here which stir me enough to make life 
worth living. Livy and Clara are having 
a royal time worshiping the old masters, and 
I as good a time gritting my ineffectual teeth 
over them. 


Once, when Sarah Orne Jewett was 
with the party, he remarked that if the 
old masters had labeled their fruit one 
wouldn’t be so likely to mistake pears 
for turnips. 
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‘Youth,” said Mrs. Clemens, gravely, 
‘if you do not care for those masterpieces 
yourself, you might at least consider the 
feelings of others”; and Miss Jewett, 
regarding him severely, added, in her 
quaint Yankee fashion: “ Now, you’ve 
been spoken to!” 

He felt duly reprimanded, but his taste 
did not materially reform. He realized 
that he was no longer in a proper frame 
of mind to write of general sightseeing. 
One must be eager, verdant, to write 
happily the story of travel. Replying to 
a letter from Howells on the subject, he 
said: 

I wish I could give tltose sharp satires on 
European life which you mention, but of 
course a man can’t write successful satire 
except to be in a calm, judicial good-humor ; 
whereas I hate travel, and I hate hotels, 
and I hate the opera, and I hate the old 
masters. In truth, I don’t ever seem to be 
in a good enough humor with anything to 
satirize it. No, I want to stand up before 
it and curse it and foam at the mouth, or 
take a club and pound it to rags and pulp. 
I have got in two or three chapters about 
Wagner’s operas, and managed to do it 
without showing temper, but the strain of 
another such effort would burst me. 


Clemens became his own courier for a 
time in Italy, and would seem to have 
made more of a success of it than he did 
a good many years afterward, if we may 
believe the story he has left us of his 
luter attempt. 

“Am a shining success as a courier,” 
he records, “ by the use of frances. Have 
learned how to handle the railway guide 
intelligently and with confidence.” 

He declares that he will have no more 
couriers; but possibly he could have em- 
ployed one to advantage on the trip out 
of Italy, for it was a desperately hard 
one, with bad connections and delayed 
telegrams. When, after thirty-six hours’ 
weary, continuous traveling, they arrived 
at Jast in Munich in a drizzle and fog, 
and were domiciled in their winter quar- 
ters, at No. la, Karlstrasse, they felt that 
they had reached the home of desolation 
itself, the very throne of human misery. 


And the rooms were so small, the con- 
veniences so meager, and the porcelain stove 
was grim, ghastly, dismal, intolerable! So 
Livy and Clara Spaulding sat down forlorn 
and cried, and } retired to a private place 
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to pray. By and by we all retired to our veniences for them. Their location was 
narrow German beds, and when Livy and central, and there was a near-by park, 
They had no wish to change. Clemens, 
in his letter to Howells, boasts that he 
hours, then pay whatever damages were brought the 


I had finished talking across the room it was 


all decided that we should rest twenty-four 


party through from Rome 
himself, and that they 
never had _ so _ little 
trouble before; but 
in looking over this 





letter, thirty years 
later, he commented, 
‘Probably a lie.” 

He secured a room , 
some distance away \ 
for his work, but 
then could not find 
his Swiss note-book. 
He wrote Twichell he 
had lost it, and that, 
after all, he might 
not be obliged to 
write a volume of 
travels. But the note- 
book turned up, and 
the work on the new 
book proceeded. For 
a time it went badly. ( 
He wrote many chap- ( 


—_ 


ne irre 


+40 


tt 


ei ters, only to throw 
them aside. He had 
the feeling that he 
had somehow lost the 
knack of descriptive 
narrative. He had 
become, as it seemed, 


too didactie. He 


- Susy, CLARA, AND JEAN thought his descrip- 














A photograph of Mark Twain's children taken about 1881 tion was inclined to 
be too literal, his 
humor manufactured. 

These impressions passed by and by; in- 

terest developed, and with it enthusiasm 

ub These rooms had been engaged by nd confidence. In a letter to Twichell 

i letter months before of their pro- he reported his progress: 

prietress, Friiulein Dahlweiner, who had 

met them at the door with a lantern in 

ry | her hand, full of joy in their arrival and founded thing [the note-book] turned up, and 
; faith in her ability to make them happy. down went my heart into my boots. But 
It was a faith that was justified. Next there was now no excuse, so I went solidly 

morning, when they all woke, rested, the to work, tore up a great part of the MS. 

weather had cleared, there were bright written in Heidelberg—wrote and tore up, 

fires in the rooms, the world had taken continued to write and tear up—and at last, 

. on a new aspect. Fréulein Dahl weiner, reward of patient and — persistence, my 

the pathetic, hard-working little figure, pen got the old swing again! Since then I’m 


a required, and straightway fly to the south 
} ey of France. 


I was about to write to my publisher and 
propose some other book, when the con- 


‘ . ‘ful 3 a _*’ glad that Providence knew better what to 
, became almost beautifu = t IcIF _— do with the Swiss note-book than I did. 
f in her efforts for their comfort. She 
A arranged larger rooms and better con- That winter in Munich was not re- : 
: 
af 








MARK 


called as an unpleasant one in after- 
ars. Jlis work went well enough, al- 
vays a chief source of gratification. Mrs. 
Clemens and Miss Spaulding found in- 
terest in the galleries, in quaint shops, in 
the musie and picturesque life of that 
beautiful old Bavarian town. The chil- 
dren also liked Munich. It was easy for 
them to adopt any new environment or 
eustom. The German Christmas, with 
its lavish tree and toys and cakes, was 
an especial delight. The German lan- 
guage they seemed fairly to absorb. 
Writing to his mother, Clemens said: 


I cannot see but that the children speak 
German as well as they do English. Susy 
often translates Livy’s orders to the ser- 
vants. I cannot work and study German 
at the same time; so I have dropped the 
laiter and do not even read the language, 
except in the morning paper to get the news. 


In Munich—and this was the case 
wherever they were known—there were 
many callers. Most Americans and many 
foreigners felt it proper to 
call on Mark Twain. It was 


ter to Twieh 


or publication 


Last night I awoke at three 
ing, and after raging to myself for two 


interminable hours I gave it 


assumed a cat-like stealthiness, to keep from 


1] 
Wakin 


sock; I had one slipper on and the other 
in my hand. Well, on my hands and 


I crept softly around, pawing 


and scooping along the carpet 
chair-legs, for that missing sock. I kept 
that up, and still kept it up, and kept it up. 
At first I only said to myself, “ 


sock,” but that soon ceased to 


expletives grew steadily stronger and strong- 
er, and at last, when I found 
I had to sit flat down on the floor 
hold of something to keep from lifting the 
roof off with the profane explosion that was 
trving to get out of me. I could see the 


dim blur of the window, but 


was in the wrong place and could give me 


no information as to where I 
had one comfort—I had not 


waked 


, with the story as written 


this morn- 
up. I rose, 
g Livy, and proceeded to dress in the 


pitch dark. Slowly but surely I got on 
garment after garment—all down to one 


and feeling 


and among 
Biame that 
answer. My 


] Was lost, 


and take 


of course 


was. But 


iil 


knees 





Livy; 





complimentary, but it was 
wearving sometimes. Mrs. 
Clemens, in a letter written 
from Venice, where they had 
received even more than 
usual atte ntion, declared 
there were moments when 
she almost wished she might 
never see a visitor again. 
Originally there was a 
good deal about Munich in 
the new book, and some of 
the discarded chapters might 
have been retained with ad- 
vantage. They were ruled 
out in the final weeding as 
being too. serious, along 
with the French chapters. 
Only a few Italian mem- 
ories were left to follow the 
Switzerland wanderings. 
The book does record 
one Munich event, though 
transferring it to Heils- 
bronn. It is the incident 
of the finding of the lost 
sock in the vast bedroom. 
It may interest the reader 
to compare what really hap- 














pened, as set down in a let- 
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I believed I could find that sock in silence 
if the night lasted long enough. So I 
started again and softly pawed all over the 
place; and sure enough, at the end of half 
an hour I laid my hand on the missing ar- 
ticle. I rose joyfully up and butted the wash- 
bowl and pitcher off the stand, and simply 


pleasant quarters with Friulein Dahl- 
weiner, and journeyed across Europe, 
arriving at the French capital February 
28, 1879. Here they met another dis- 
couraging prospect, for the weather was 
cold and damp, the cabmen seemed 

brutally ill-mannered, their 

first hotel was chilly, dingy, 











MARK TY! 


raised -—— so to speak. 

then said: “ Who is it? J 

ter?” I said: “There ai 

matter. I’m hunting for 

said, “ Are you hunting for it with a club?” 
I went in the parlor and lit the lamp, 


2 | and gradually the fury subsided and the 
re | 


ridiculous features of the thing began to 
suggest themselves. So I lay on the sofa 
with note-book and pencil, and transferred 
the adventure to our big room in the hotel 


f at Heilsbronn, and got it on paper a good 
deal to my satisfaction. 

(H 

A They decided to spend the spring 


months in Paris, so they gave up their 










uninviting. It was better 
when the sun came out, 
and they found happier 
quarters presently at the 
Hotel Normandy, Rue de 


23 3 ” 


ae ee esnesvery very IIUULY~ UUTT! 
philanthropist of erman publishers. 
Tauchnitz had early published The 
Innocents, following it with other Mark 
Twain volumes as they appeared, pay- 
ing always, of his own will and ac- 
cord, all that he could afford to pay for 
this privilege; which was not really a 
privilege, for the law did not require him 
to pay at all. He traveled down to Paris 
now to see the author, and to pay his 
respects to him. “A mighty nice old 


~ 
r 


r 
r 
r 








MARK 


Rich- 
ard Whiteing was in Paris that winter, 
and there were always plenty of young 


gentleman,” Clemens found him. 


American painters that it was good to 
know. 

Clemens had a better time in Paris 
than the rest of his party. He could go 
and come, and mingle with the sociabili- 
ties when the abnormal weather kept the 
He did a good deal of 
sight-seeing of his own kind, and once 


others housed in. 


went up in a captive balloon. They were 
all.studying French. more or less. and 


f(PE. 





a 
© 








OFF 


uw» aaarnmucruam, ana London, ar- 
riving there the 29th of July, which was 
rainy and cold, in keeping with all Eu- 
rope that year. 

London meant a throng of dinners, as 
always; brilliant, notable affairs, too far 
away to recall. A letter written by Mrs. 
Clemens at the time preserves one 
charming, fresh bit of that departed 
bloom: 


Clara [Spaulding] went in to dinner with 
Mr. Henry James; she enjoyed him very 
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much. I had a little chat with him ‘efore 
dinner, and he was exceedingly pleas: d 
easy to talk with. I had expected ju 
reverse, thinking one would feel looked 
by him and criticized. Mr. Whistler, 
artist, was at the dinner, but he did no 
tract me. Then there was a lady, o 
eighty years old, a Mrs. Stuart, who w 
Washington Irving’s love, and she is sai 
to have been his only love, and because © 
her he went unmarried to his grave. She 
was also an intimate friend of Madame 
Bonaparte. You would judge Mrs. Stuart 
to be about fitty, and she was the life of the 
hile the ladies 
men came up. 
weet old age; 
er, every one 
re was joking 
1e Was always 
yack as bright 
not the least 
quoted French 
e and fluency, 
kindly, lovely 
room, before 
then talking 
her and said, 
lady.” After 
“She is the 
She has the 
ungest inter- 
ted.” 
hey had had 
Cholmonde- 
ich kindness 
him another 
eek to Con- 
were gath- 
painter, and 
vife of Rus- 
d other de- 
one of the 
foreign so- 


Dr. Brown 

n particular 

ad not been 
of the best, and she felt that they would 
never have a chance to see him again. 
Clemens in after-years blamed himself 
bitterly for not making the trip, declar- 
ing that their whole reason for not going 
was an irritable reluctance on his part 
to take the troublesome journey, and a 
perversity of spirit for which there was 
no real excuse. There is documentary 
evidence against this harsh conclusion. 
They were, in fact, delayed here and 
there by misconnections and the con- 
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I believed I could find that sock in silence 
if the night lasted long enough. So I 
started again and softly pawed all over the 
place; and sure enough, at the end of half 
an hour I laid my hand on the missing ar 
ticle. I rose joyfully up and butted the wash- 
bowl and pitcher off the stand, and simply 


pleasant quarters with Friiulein Dahl- 
weiner, and journeyed across Europe, 
arriving at the French capital February 
28, 1879. Here they met another dis- 
couraging prospect, for the weather was 
cold and damp, the cabmen seemed 

brutally ill-mannered, their 

first hotel was chilly, dingy, 











uninviting. It was better 
when the sun came out, 
and they found happier 
quarters presently at the 
Hotel Normandy, Rue de 
Echelle. But, alas! the 
sun did not come out often 
enough. It was one of 
those European springs 
and summers when it rains 
nearly every day, and is 
distressingly foggy and 
chill betweentimes. Clem- 
ens received a bad impres- 
sion of France and the 
French during that Pa- 
risian sojourn, from which 
he never entirely recov- 
ered. In his note - book 
he writes: “France has 
neither winter, nor sum- 
mer, nor morals. Apart 
from these drawbacks it is 
a fine country.” 

It was not all gloom and 
discomfort, however. There 
was congenial company in 
Paris, and dinner-parties 
and a world of callers. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 








MARK TWAIN IN 1880 


raised —— so to speak. Livy screamed, 
then said: “ Who is it? What is the mat- 
ter?” I said: “There ain’t anything the 
matter. I’m hunting for my sock.” She 
said, “ Are you hunting for it with a club?” 

I went in the parlor and lit the lamp, 
and gradually the fury subsided and the 
ridiculous features of the thing began to 
suggest themselves. So I lay on the sofa 
with note-book and pencil, and transferred 
the adventure to our big room in the hotel 
at Heilsbronn, and got it on paper a good 
deal to my satisfaction. 


They decided to spend the spring 
months in Paris, so they gave up their 


the scintillating, was there, 
also Gedney Bunce, of 
Hartford, Frank Millet and 
his wife, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain, artist people whom the 
Clemenses had met pleasantly in Italy. 
Turgenieff, as in London, came to eall; 
also Baron Tauchnitz, that nobly born 
philanthropist of German publishers. 
Tauchnitz had early published Th. 
Innocents, following it with other Mark 
Twain volumes as they appeared, pay- 
ing always, of his own will and ac- 
cord, all that he could afford to pay for 
this privilege; which was not really a 
privilege, for the law did not require him 
to pay at all. He traveled down to Paris 
now to see the author, and to pay his 
respects to him. “A mighty nice old 





an 


Kr 





MARK 


Clemens found him. Rich- 
Whiteing was in Paris that winter, 
and there were always plenty of young 
American painters that it was good to 


KnOW. 


gentleman,” 
ard 


in Paris 
He could zo 
and come, and mingle with the sociabili- 
ties when the abnormal weather kept the 
others housed in. He did a good deal of 
sight-seeing of his own kind, and once 
went up in a captive balloon. They were 
all studying French, more or less, and 
they read histories and other books re- 
lating to France. Clemens renewed his 
old interest in Joan of Are, and for the 
first time appears to have conceived the 
notion of writing a story of that lovely 
Without doubt France’s treat- 
ment of Joan of Are, the nation’s aban- 


had a better time 


than the rest of his party. 


Clemens 


character. 


donment of that gentle savior of her race 
to martyrdom, rankled in Mark Twain 
and made him to with 
colored vision. 

The Reign of Terror interested him. 
He reread Carlisle’s Revolution, a book 
which he was never long without read- 
ing, and they all read A Tale of Two 

When the weather permitted 
visited the of that grim 
period. 

On June 1, 1879, he writes: 


unable see un- 


( "at ies. 


they scenes 


Still this 
Had a raw, cold rain to-day. 
sit around a rousing fire. 


vindictive winter continues. 


To-night we 


They stood it for another month, and 
then on the 10th of July, when it was 
still chilly enough and disagreeable, they 
gave it up and left for Brussels, which 
ealls “a dirty, beautiful (archi- 
tecturally), interesting town.” 

Two days Brussels, then to Ant- 
werp, where they dined on the Trenton 
with Admiral Roan, then to Rotterdam, 
Dresden, Amsterdam, and London, ar- 
riving there the 29th of July, which was 
rainy and cold, in keeping with all Eu- 
rope that year. 

London meant a throng of dinners, as 
always; brilliant, notable affairs, too far 
away to recall. <A letter written by Mrs. 
at the time 


fresh bit of 


he 


in 


Clemens 
charming, 


bloom: 


Clara [Spaulding] went in to dinner with 
Mr. Henry James; she enjoyed him very 


pre serves 
that 


one 
departed 
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much. I had a little chat with him ‘efore 
dinner, and he was exceedingly pleas: id 
to talk with. I had expected ju 
reverse, thinking one would feel looked 

by him and criticized. Mr. Whistler, 
artist, was at the dinner, but he did no 
tract me. Then there lady, o 
eighty years old, a Mrs. Stuart, who w 
Washington 


easy 


was a 


Irving’s love, and she is sai 
to have been his only love, and because « 
her he went unmarried to his grave. She 
was an intimate friend of Madame 
Bonaparte. You would judge Mrs. Stuart 
to be about fifty, and she was the life of the 
drawing-room after dinner, while the ladies 
were alone, before the gentlemen came up. 


also 


It was lovely to see such a sweet old age; 
every one was fond of her, every one 
deferred to her, yet every one was joking 


sO 


her, making fun of her, but she was always 
equal to the occasion, giving back as bright 
replies as possible; you had not the least 
sense that she was aged. She quoted French 
in her stories with perfect ease and fluency, 
and had all the time such a kindly, lovely 
way. When the room, before 
Mr. James, who was then talking 
shook hands with her and 
“ Good evening, you wonderful lady.” 
had “She is the 
youngest She has the 
feelings and the youngest inter- 
is always interested.” 


she entered 
dinner, 
with me, said, 
After 
she said, 


London. 


passed ... he 
person in 
youngest 


For more than two years they had had 
an invitation from Reginald Cholmonde- 
ley, who had shown them such kindness 
on those earlier trips, to pay him another 
visit. So they went for a week to Con- 


dover, where many friends were gath- 
ered, including Millais, the painter, and 
his wife (who had been the wife of Rus- 
kin), numerous relatives, and other de- 


lightful 
happiest 


company. It was of the 
chapters of their foreign so- 


one 


journ. 

They had planned to visit Dr. Brown 
in Scotland. Mrs. Clemens in particular 
longed to go. for his health had not been 
of the best, and she felt that they would 
never have a chance to see him again. 
in after-years blamed himself 
bitterly for not making the trip, declar- 
ing that their whole reason for not going 
was an irritable reluctance on his part 
to take the troublesome journey, and a 
perversity of spirit for which there was 
no real excuse. There is documentary 
evidence against this harsh conclusion. 
They were, in fact, delayed here and 
there by misconnections and the con- 


Clemens 
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Monroe counties, Missouri, to be in- 


Ow to ome 


to his old imaginary pursuer. It 
of 


was in the nature 
mand, which he 
could not 


to obey. He ac- 


refuse 


cepted and agreed 
to spe ak. They 
had asked him to 
ré spond to the 
toast of “ The 
Ladies,” but he 
had already re- 
sponded to that 
toast at least 
twice. He tele- 
that 


one 


graphed 
there was 
class of the com- 
munity that had 
always been over- 
looked upon such 
and 
that if they would 
allow him to do 
so he would take 
that class for a 
toast: ‘*The 
Babies.” 


He arrived in 


occasions, 


Chicago in time 
for the prodigious 
procession of wel- 
come. Grant was 
to witness the 
mareh from a 
grand reviewing- 
stand, which had 
been built out 
from the 
story of the Pal- 
mer House. 
Clemens had not 


second 


seen the General 
since the days in 
Washington, 
twelve years be- 
fore, when Clem- 


ens had _ said: 


“General, I am embarrassed; are you?” 
Their meeting now was equally character- 
istic. Carter Harrison, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, arriving with Grant, stepped up to 
Clemens and asked him if he wouldn’t like 


to be prese nted. 


and a moment later Harrison was saying: 


Grant also came forward, 


At the famous Grant dinner where 


MARK TWAIN 


* General, let 


and give welcome a man almost 


an imperative com- tf a moment; 


me pr 
as great as 


They shook hands; 


the lh 
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FACSIMILE OF COVER OF GUEST LIST 


Mark Twain 


7 


up at an angle, 


that position ? 


Vo.t. CXXV.—No. 747.—52 


spoke 


there was 


£15 


sent Mr. Clemens, 
yourself.” 

pause 
Grant said, look 
ing at him 
gravely : 


“ Mr. 


I am not em- 


Clemens, 


barrassed; ars 
you?” 

So he remem- 
bered that first 
long-ago meeting. 
It was a conspicu- 
ous performance. 
The crowd could 
not hear the 
words, but they 
saw the greeting 
and the laugh, and 
cheered both men. 

Following the 
procession, there 
were certain im- 
posing ceremonies 
of welcome at 
Haverly’s Theat r, 
where long, lauda- 
tory eloquence: 
was poured out 
upon the return- 
ing hero, who sat 
unmoved. while 
the storm of mu- 
sic and chee rs and 
oratory swept 
about him. Clem- 
ens, writing of it 
that evening to 
Mrs. Clemens, 
said: 

I never sat el- 
bow to elbow with 
so many historic 
names before, 
Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Schofield, 
Pope, Logan, and 

What an 


iron man Grant is! 


gO on. 


He sat facing the house, with his right leg 
crossed over his left, his right boot sole tilted 


and his left hand and arm 


reposing on the arm of his chair. 


You note 


Well, when glowing refer- 


ences were made to other grandees on the 
stage, those grandees always showed a trifle 
of nervous consciousness, and as these refer- 


ee i ers 




















ences came frequently the nervous changes 
of position and attitude were also frequent. 
But Grant! He was under a tremendous 
and ceaseless bombardment of praise and con- 
gratulation; but as true as I’m sitting here 
he never moved a muscle of his body for a 
single instant during thirty minutes! You 
could have played him on a stranger for 
an effigy. Perhaps he never would have 
{ moved, but at last a speaker made such a 
y particularly ripping and blood-stirring re- 

mark about him that the audience rose and 

roared and yelled and stamped and clapped 

an entire minute—Grant sitting as serene 
. as ever—when General Sherman stepped up 
to him, laid his hand affectionately on his 
: shoulder, bent respectfully down, and whis- 
it pered in his ear. Then Grant got up and 
bowed, and the storm of applause swelled 
into a hurricane. 








But it was the next evening that the 
celebration rose to a climax. This was 
at the grand banquet at the Palmer 
House, where six hundred guests sat 
down to dinner and Grant himself spoke, 
and Logan and Hurlbut, and Vilas and 
Woodford and Pope, fifteen in all, in- 
cluding Robert Ingersoll and Mark 
Twain. Chicago- has never known a 
greater event than that dinner, for there 
has never been a time since when those 
great soldiers and citizens could have 
been gathered there. 

To Howells Clemens wrote: 


Imagine what it was like to see a bullet- 
shredded old battle-flag reverently unfolded 
to the gaze of a thousand middle-aged sol- 
diers, most of whom hadn’t seen it since 
they saw it advancing over victorious fields 
when they were in their prime. And imagine 
what it was like when Grant, their first 
commander, stepped into view while they 
were still going mad over the flag, and then 
A right in the midst of it all somebody struck 
up “When We Were Marching Through 
: Georgia.” Well, you should have heard the 
1 thousand voices lift that chorus and seen 
| the tears stream down. If I live a hundred 





years I sha’n’t ever forget these things, nor 
4H be able to talk about them. I sha’n’t ever 
if forget that I saw Phil Sheridan, with martial 
cloak and plumed chapeau, riding his big 
black horse in the midst of his own cannon; 
ii) by all odds the superbest figure of a soldier 
I ever looked upon! 
Grand times, my boy, grand times! 





Mark Twain declared afterward that 
he listened to four speeches that night 


Bh | which he would remember as long as he 
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lived. One of them was by Emory 
Storrs, another by General Vilas, an- 
other by Logan, and the last and greatest 
by Robert Ingersoll, whose eloquence 
swept the house like a flame. 

Clemens’s own speech came last. He 
had been placed at the end to hold the 
house. He was preceded by a dull 
speaker, and his heart sank, for it was 
two o’clock and the diners were weary 
and sleepy, and the dreary speech had 
made them unresponsive. 

They gave him a round of applause 
when he stepped up upon the table in 
front of him—a tribute to his name. 
Then he began the opening words of that 
memorable, delightful fancy. 

“We haven’t all had the good fortune 
to be ladies; we haven’t all been gen- 
erals, or poets, or statesmen; but when 
the toast works down to the hbahbies—w: 
stand on common ground—” 

The tired audience had listened in 
respectful silence through the first half 
of the sentence. He made one of his 
effective pauses on the word “ babies,” 
and when he added, in that slow, rich 
measure of his, “we stand on common 
ground,” they let go a storm of ap- 
plause. There was no weariness and in- 
attention after that. At the end of each 
sentence he had to stop to let the tornado 
roar itsclf out and sweep by. When he 
reached the beginning of the final para- 
graph, “ Among the three or four million 
eradles now rocking in the land are some 
which this nation would preserve for 
ages as sacred things if we could know 
which ones they are,” the vast audience 
waited breathless for his conclusion. 
Step by step he led toward some unseen 
climax—some surprise, of course, for 
that would be his way. Then steadily, 
and almost without emphasis, he deliv- 
ercd the opening of his final sentence: 

“And now in his cradle, somewhere 
under the flag, the future illustrious 
commander-in-chief of the American 
armies is so little burdened with his ap- 
proaching grandeurs and responsibilities 
as to be giving his whole strategic mind 
at this moment to trying to find out 
some way to get his own big toe into 
his mouth, an achievement which (mean- 
ing no disrespect) the illustrious guest of 
this evening also turned his attention to 
some fifty-six years ago.” 
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He paused, and the vast crowd had a 
chill of fear. After all, he seemed likely 
to overdo it to spoil everything with a 
cheap joke at the end. 

No one ever knew better than Mark 
Twain the value of a pause. He waited 
now long enough to let the silence be- 
come absolute, until the tension was pain- 
ful: then wheeling to Grant himself, he 
said, with all that dramatie power of 
which he was master: 

“And if the child is but the father of 
the man, there are mighty few who will 
doubt that he succeeded!” 

The house came down with a crash. 
The linking of their hero’s great military 
triumphs with that earliest of all con- 
quests seemed to them so grand a figure 
that they went mad with the joy of it. 
Even Grant’s iron serenity broke; he 
rocked and laughed while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks. 

They swept around the speaker with 
their congratulations, in their efforts to 
seize his hand. He was borne up and 
down the great dining-hall. Grant him- 
self pressed up to make acknowledg- 
ments. 

“Tt tore me all to pieces,” he said; 
and Sherman exclaimed: “ Lord bless 
you, my*boy! f don’t know how you 
do it!” 

The little speech has been in “cold 
type” so many years since then that 


the reader of it to-day may find it hard 
to understand the flame of response it 
kindled so long ago. But that was an- 
other time—and another nation—and 
Mark Twain knew always his _ period 
and his people. 


1 Tramp Abroad came from the 
presses on the 13th of March, 1880. It 
had been widely heralded, and there was 
an advance sale of twenty-five thousand 
copies. It was of the same general size 
and outward character as The Innocents, 
numerously illustrated, and was regarded 
by its publishers as a satisfactory book. 

Mark Twain himself had dubious an- 
ticipations as to the book’s reception. 
Ile was vastly gratified, therefore, to re- 
ceive a letter from Howells, full of his 
delight in it, and closing: 

Well, you are a blessing. You ought to 
believe in God’s goodness, since he has be- 
stowed upon the world such a delightful 
genius as yours to lighten its troubles. 

To which Clemens replied: 

Your praises have been the greatest uplift 
I ever had. When a body is not even re- 
motely expecting such things, how the sur- 
prise takes the breath away! We had been 
interpreting your stillness to melancholy 
and depression, caused by that book. This 
is honest. Why, everything looks brighter 
now. <A check for untold cash could not 
have made our hearts sing as your letter 
has done. 


Confession 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


| HAVE loved too well the wonderful things 


That are born ben 


ath the sky, 


[he flower and the bird and the rainbow rings, 
And the faces that always die. 


Such is one wrong I have done the world, 
But mine too a greater wrong, 
That I have dared to tell the truth 


Of beauty in a song. 
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Little Lucy Rose 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


ACK of the rectory there was a 

B senci. long hill. The ground 

receded until the rectory garden 
was reached, and the hill was guarded 
on either flank by a thick growth of 
pines and cedars, and, being a part of 
the land appertaining to the rectory, 
was never invaded by the village chil- 
dren. This was considered very for- 
tunate by Mrs. Paterson, Jim’s mother, 
and for an odd reason. The rector’s 
wife was very fond of coasting, as she 
was of most out-of-door sports, but her 
dignified position prevented her from 
enjoying them to the utmost. In many 
localities the clergyman’s wife might 
have played golf and tennis, have rowed 
and swum and coasted and skated, and 
nobody thought the worse of her; but 
in The Village it was different. 

Sally had therefore rejoiced at the 
discovery of that splendid, isolated hill 
behind the house. It could not have 
been improved upon for a long, per- 
fectly glorious coast, winding up on 
the pool of ice in the garden and 
bumping thrillingly between dry vege- 
tables. Mrs. Paterson steered and Jim 
made the running pushes, and_ slid 
flat on his chest behind his mother. 
Jim was very proud of his mother. He 
often wished that he felt at liberty to 
tell of her feats. He had never been 
told not to tell, but realized, being rather 
a sharp boy, that silence was _ wiser. 
Jim’s mother confided in him, and he 
respected her confidence. “Oh, Jim, 
dear,” she would often say, “there is a 
mothers’ meeting this afternoon, and I 
would so much rather go coasting with 
you.” Or, “There’s a Guild meeting 
about a fair, and the ice in the garden 
is really quite smooth.” 

Tt was perhaps unbecoming a rector’s 
wife, but Jim loved his mother better 
because she expressed a preference for 
the sports he loved, and considered that 
no other boy had a mother who was 
quite equal to his. Sally Paterson was 


small and wiry, with a bright face, and 
very thick, brown hair which had a boyish 
crest over her forehead, and she could 
run as fast as Jim. Jim’s father was 
much older than his mother, and very 
dignified, although he had a keen sense 
of humor. He used to laugh when his 
wife and son came in after their coast- 
ing expeditions. 

“Well, boys,” he would say, “had a 
good time?” 

Jim was perfectly satisfied and con- 
vineced that his mother was the very best 
and most beautiful person in the village, 
even in the whole world, until Mr. Cyril 
Rose came to fill a vacancy of cashier in 
the bank, and his daughter, little Lucy 
Rose, as a matter of course came with 
him. Little Lucey had no mother. Mr. 
Cyril’s cousin, Martha Rose, kept his 
house, and there was a colored maid with 
a bad temper, who was said, however, to 
be invaluable “ help.” 

Little Lucy attended Madame’s school. 
She came the next Monday after Jim 
and his friends had planned to have a 
ehicken roast and failed. After Jim saw 
little Luey he thought no more of the 
chicken roast. It seemed to him that 
he thought no more of anything. He 
could not by any possibility have learned 
his lessons had it not been for the desire 
to appear a good scholar before little 
Lucy. Jim had never been a self- 
conscious boy, but that day he was so 
keenly worried about her opinion of him 
that his usual easy swing broke into a 
strut when he crossed the room. He 
need not have been so troubled, because 
little Luey was not looking at him. She 
was not looking at any boy or girl. She 
was only trying to learn her lesson. Lit- 
tle Lucey was that rather rare creature, a 
very gentle, obedient child, with a single 
eve for her duty. She was so charming 
that it was sad to think how much her 
mother had missed, as far as this world 
was concerned. 

The minute Madame saw her a sin- 
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gular light came into her eyes—the light 

f love of a childless woman for a child. 
Similar lights were in the eyes of Miss 
Parmalee and Miss Acton. They looked 
at one another with a sort of sweet con- 
fidence when they were drinking tea to- 
gether after school in Madame’s study. 

“Did you ever see such a darling?” 
said Madan e. 

Miss Parmalee said she never had, and 
Miss Acton echoed her. 

‘She is a little angel,” said Madame. 

‘She worked so hard over her geog- 
raphy lesson,” said Miss Parmalee, “ and 
she got the Amazon River in New Eng- 
land and the Connecticut in South 
America, after all; but she was so sweet 
about it, she made me want to change 
the map of the world. Dear little soul, 
it did seem as if she ought to have 
rivers and everything else just where she 
ane 

“And she tried so hard to reach an 
octave, and her little finger is too short,” 
said Miss Acton; “and she hasn’t a bit 
of an ear for music, but her little voice 
is so sweet it does not matter.” 

‘IT have seen prettier children,” said 
Madame, “but never one quite such a 
darling.” 

Miss Parmalee and Miss Acton agreed 
with Madame, and so did every body 
else. Lily Jennings’s beauty was quite 
eclipsed by little Luey, but Lily did not 
care; she was herself one of little Lucy’s 
most fervent admirers. She was really 
Jim Paterson’s most formidable rival in 
the school. “You don’t care about 
great, horrid boys, do you, dear?” Lily 
said to Luey, entirely within hearing of 
Jim and Lee Westminster and Johnny 
Trumbull and Arnold Carruth and 
Bubby Harvey and Frank Ellis, and a 
number of others who glowered at her. 

Dear little Lucey hesitated. She did 
not wish to hurt the feelings of boys, 
and the question had been loudly put. 
Finally she said she didn’t know. Lack 
of definite knowledge was little Lucy’s 
rock of refuge in time of need. She 
would look adorable, and say in her 
timid, little fluty voice, “ I don’t—know.” 
The last word came always with a sort of 
gasp which was alluring. All the listen- 
ing boys were convinced that little Lucy 
loved them all individually and generally, 
because of her “ 1 don’t—know.” 
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Everybody was convinced of little 
Luey’s affection for everybody, which 
vas one reason for her charm. She flat- 
tered without knowing that she did so. 
li was impossible for her to look at 
any living thing except with soft eyes 
of love. It was impossible for her to 
speak without every tone conveying the 
sweetest deference and admiration. The 
whole atmosphere of Madame’s school 
changed with the advent of the little 
girl. Everybody tried to live up to lit- 
tle Luey’s supposed ideal, but in reality 
she had no ideal. Lucy was the simplest 
of little girls, only intent upon being 
good, doing as she was told, and win- 
ning her father’s approval, also her 
cousin Martha’s. 

Martha Rose was quite elderly, al- 
though still good-looking. She was not 
popular, because she was very silent. 
She dressed becomingly, received calls 
and returned them, but hardly spoke a 
word. People rather dreaded her com- 
ing. Miss Martha Rose would sit com- 
posedly in a proffered chair, her gloved 
hands crossed over her nice, gold-bound 
card-ease, her chin tilted at an angle 
which never varied, her mouth in a set 
smile which never wavered, her slender 
feet in their best shoes toeing out pre- 
cisely under the smooth sweep of her 
gray silk skirt. Miss Martha Rose 
dressed always in gray, a fashion which 
the village people grudgingly admired. 
It was undoubtedly becoming and dis- 
tinguished, but savered ever so slightly 
of ostentation, as did her custom of al- 
ways dressing little Luey in blue. There 
were different shades and fabries, but 
blue it always was. It was the best color 
for the ehild, as it revealed the fact that 
her big, dark eyes were blue. Shaded 
as they were by heavy, curly lashes, they 
W suld have been called black or brown, 
but the blue in them leaped to vision 
above the blue of blue frocks. Little 
Luey had the finest, most delicate fea- 
tures, a mist of soft, dark hair, which 
eurled§ slightly, as mist curls, over 
sweet, round temples. She was a 
small, daintily clad child, and she spoke 
and moved daintily and. softly; and 


when her blue eyes were fixed upon 


anybody’s face, that person straightway 
saw love and obedience and trust in 
them, and love met love half-way. Even 
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Miss Martha Rose looked another woman 
when little innocent blue eyes 
were fixed upon her rather handsome but 
face between the folds of her 
hair; Miss Martha’s hair had 
turned prematurely gray. Light would 
come into Martha Rose’s face, light and 
animation, although she never talked 
much even to Lucy. She never talked 
much to her cousin Cyril, but he was 
rather glad of it. He had a keen mind, 
but. it was easily diverted, and he was 
engrossed in his business, and concerned 
lest he be disturbed by such things as 
feminine chatter, of which he certainly 
had none in his own home, if he kept 
aloof from Jenny, the colored maid. 
Hers was the only female ever 
heard to the point of annoyance in the 
Rose house. 

It was rather wonderful how a child 
like little Lucey and Miss Martha lived 
with so little conversation. Martha talked 
no more at home than abroad; more- 
over, at home she had not the attitude 
of waiting for some one to talk to her, 
which people outside considered trying. 
Martha did not expect her cousin to 
talk to her. She seldom asked a ques- 
tion. She almost never volunteered a 
perfectly useless observation. She made 
no remarks upon self-evident topics. If 
the sun shone, she never mentioned it. 
If there was a heavy rain, she never 
mentioned that. Miss Martha suited her 
cousin exactly, and for that reason, 
aside from the fact that he had 
devoted to little Lucy’s mother, it never 
occurred to him to marry again. Little 
Luey talked no more than Miss Martha, 
and nobody dreamed that she sometimes 
wanted somebody to talk to her. No- 
body dreamed that the dear little girl, 
studying her lessons, learning needle- 
work, trying very futilely to play the 
piano, was lonely: but she was without 
knowing it herself. Martha was so 
kind and so still; and her father was 
so kind and so still, engrossed in his 
papers or books, often sitting by him- 
self in his own study. Little Lucy in 
this peace and stillness was not having 
her share of childhood. When other 
little girls came to play with her, Miss 
Martha enjoined quiet, and even Lily 
bird-like chattering became 
It was only at school that 


Lucy’s 


colorless 


silvery 


voice 


been 
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Lucy got her chance for the irresponsible 
delight which was the simple right of 
her childhood, and there her zeal for her 
prevented. She was happy at 
school, however, for there she lived in 
an atmosphere of demonstrative affec- 
tion. 


lessons 


The teachers were given to seiz- 
ing her in fond arms and caressing her, 
and so were her girl companions; while 
the boys, especially Jim Paterson, looked 
wistfully on. 

Jim Paterson was in love, a charming 
little poetical boy-love; but it was love. 
Everything which he did in those days 
was with the thought of little Lucy for 
incentive. He stood better in school than 
he had ever done before, but it was all 
for the sake of little Lucy. Jim Pater- 
son had one talent, rather rudimentary, 
still a talent. He could play by ear. His 
father owned an old violin. He had been 
inclined to musie in early youth, and Jim 
got permission to practise on it, 
went by himself in the hot attie and 
practised. Jim’s mother did not care 
for and her preliminary 
scraping tortured her. Jim tucked the 
old fiddle under round boy-cheek 
and played in the hot attic, with wasps 
buzzing around him; and he spent his 
pennies for catgut, and he learned to 
mend fiddle-strings; and finally came a 
proud Wednesday afternoon, when there 
were visitors in Madame’s school, and he 
stood on the platform, with Miss Acton 
playing an accompaniment on the baby 
grand piano, and he managed a feeble 
but true tune on his violin. It was all 
for little Lucy, but little Luey cared no 
more for music than his mother; and 
while Jim playing she was re- 
hearsing in the depths of her mind the 
little poem which later she was to re- 
cite: for this adorable little Lucy was, 
as a matter of course, to figure in the 
entertainment. It therefore happened 
that heard not one note of Jim 
Paterson’s painfully executed piece, for 
she was saying to herself in mental sing- 
song a foolish little poem, beginning: 


and he 


music, son’s 


one 


was 


she 


“There was one little flower that bloomed 
Beside a cottage door.” 


When she went forward, little darling 
blue-clad figure, there was a murmur of 
admiration; and when she made mistakes 
straight through the poem, saying, 
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“There was a little flower that fell 

On my aunt Martha’s floor,” 
for beginning, there was a roar of tender 
laughter and a clapping of tender, ma- 
ternal hands, and everybody wanted to 
eateh hold of little Luey and kiss her. 
It was one of the irresistible 
charms of this child that peo- 
ple loved her the more for 
her mistakes, and she made 
many, although she tried so 
very hard to avoid them. Lit- 
tle Luey was not in the least 
brilliant, but she held love 
like a precious vase, and it 
gave out perfume better than 
mere knowledge. 

Jim Paterson was so deep- 
ly in love with her when he 
went home that night that he 
confessed to his mother. Mrs. 
Paterson had led up to the 
subject by alluding to little 
Lucey while at the dinner- 
table. 

“Edward,” she said to her 
husband—-both she and _ the 
rector had been present at 
Madame’s' school  entertain- 
ment and the tea - drinking 
afterward—“ did you ever see 
in all your life such a darling 
little girl as the new ecashier’s 


daughter? She quite makes 
up for Miss Martha, who sat 
here one solid hour, holding 
her card-case, waiting for me 
to talk to her. That child is 
simply delicious, and I was so 
glad she made mistakes.” 


“Yes, she is a charming 
child,” assented the _ rector, 
“despite the fact that she is 
not a beauty, hardly even 
pretty.” 

“I know it,” said Mrs. 
Paterson, “but she has the 
worth of beauty.” 

Jim was quite pale while his 
father and mother were talking. He 
swallowed the hot soup so fast that it 
burned his tongue. Then he turned very 
red, but nobody noticed him. When his 
mother came up-stairs to kiss him good 
night, he told her. 

“ Mother,” said he, “I have something 
to tell you.” 


“All right, Jim,” replied Mrs. Pater- 
son, with her boyish air. 

“Tt is very important,” said Jim. 

Mrs. Paterson did not laugh; she did 
not even smile. She sat down beside 
Jim’s bed and looked seriously at his 


IN THE HOT ATTIC HE PRACTISED 


eager, rapt, shamed little boy-face on the 
white pillow. “ Well?’ said she, after 
a minute which seemed difficult to him. 

Jim coughed. Then he spoke with a 
blurt. “ Mother,” said Jim, “by and 
by, of course not quite yet, but by and 
by, will you have any objection to Miss 
Lucy Rose as a daughter?” 
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Even then Mrs. Paterson did not 
laugh or even smile. “Are you think- 
ing of marrying her, Jim?’ asked she, 
quite as if her son had been a man. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Jim. Then he 
flung up his little arms in pink pajama- 
sleeves, and Mrs. Paterson took his face 
between her two hands and kissed him 
warmly. 

‘She is a darling, and your choice 
does you credit, Jim,” said she. “ Of 
course you have said nothing to her yet + 

‘1 thought it was rather too soon.” 

‘I really think you are very wise, 
Jim,” said Mrs. Paterson. “It is too 
soon to put such ideas into the poor 
child’s head. She is younger than you, 
isn’t she, Jim?’ 

“She is just six months and three 
days younger,” replied Jim, with maj- 
esty. 

‘I thought so. Well, you know, Jim, 
it would just wear her all out as young 
as that to be obliged to think about her 
trousseau and housekeeping and going to 


school, too.” 
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‘I know it,” said Jim, with a pleased 
air. “I thought Ii was right, mother.” 

“Entirely right,” said Mrs. Paterson, 
“and you, too, really ought to finish 
school, and take up a profession or a 
business, before you say anything definite. 
You would want a nice home for the dear 
little thing, you know that, Jim.” 

Jim stared at his mother out of his 
white pillow. “I thought I would stay 
with you, and she would stay with her 
father until we were both very much 
older,” said he. “She has a nice home 
now, you know, mother.” 

Mrs. Paterson’s mouth twitched a lit- 
tle, but she spoke quite gravely and rea- 
sonably. “ Yes, that is very true,” said 
she; “still I do think you are wise to 
wait, Jim.” 

When Mrs. Paterson had left Jim, 
she looked in on the rector in his study. 
“QOur son is thinking seriously of mar- 
rying, Edward,” said she. 

The rector stared at her. She had 
shut the door, and she laughed. 

“Tle is very discreet. He has con 
sulted me as to my 
approval of her as 
daughter and an- 
nounced his inten- 
tion to wait a little 
while.” 

The rector laughed ; 
then he wrinkled his 
forehead uneasily 
“I don’t like the lit- 
tle chap getting such 
ideas,” said he. 

“Don’t worry, Ed- 
ward, he hasn’t got 
them,” said Saliy 
Paterson. 

“a hope not.” 

“He has made a 
very wise choice. 
She is that perfect 
darling of a Rose 
girl who couldn't 
speak her piece, 
and thought we all 
loved her when we 
laughed.” 

“Well, don’t let 
him get foolish 
ideas; that is all, 


my dear,” said the 


rector. 
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“Don’t worry, Edward. I can man- 
ge him,” said Sally. 

But she was mistaken. The very next 
day Jim proposed in due form to little 
Lucy. He could not help it. It was 
during the morning intermission, and he 
came upon her seated all alone under a 
hawthorn hedge, studying her arithmetic 
anxiously. She was in blue, as usual, 
and a very perky blue bow sat on her 
soft, dark hair, like a bluebird. She 
glanced up at Jim from under her long 
lashes. 

“Do two and seven make eight or 
ten? If you please, will you tell me?” 
said she. 

“Say, Lucy,” said Jim, “will you 
marry me by and by?” 

Lucy stared at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Will you ” 

“Will I what?” 

“Marry me by and by?” 

Luey took refuge in her little harbor 
of ignorance. “I don’t know,” said she. 
‘But you like me, don’t you, Lucy?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you like me better than you 
like Johnny Trumbull ?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“You like me better than you like 
Arnold Carruth, don’t you? He has 
curls and wears socks.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ When do you think you can be sure ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Jim stared helplessly at little Lucy. 
She stared back sweetly. 

“Please tell me whether two and seven 
make six or eleven, Jim,” said she. 

“They make nine,” said Jim. 

“T have been counting my fingers and 
[ got it eleven, but I suppose I must have 
counted one finger twice,” said little 
Luey. She gazed reflectively at her little 
baby-hands. <A tiny ring with a blue 
stone shone on one finger. 

“T will give you a ring, you know,” 
Jim said, coaxingly. 

“T have got a ring my father gave 
me. Did you say it was ten, please, 
Jim ?” 

“Nine,” gasped Jim. 

“ All the way I can remember,” said 
little Lucy, “is for you to pick just so 
many leaves off the hedge, and I will tie 
them in my handkerchief, and just be- 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 747.—53 
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fore I have to say my lesson I will count 
those leaves.” 

Jim obediently picked nine leaves 
from the hawthorn hedge, and little Lucy 
tied them into her handkerchief, and then 
the Japanese gong sounded, and they 
went back to school. 

That night after dinner, just hefore 
Luey went to bed, she spoke of her own 
uecord to her father and Miss Martha, 
a thing which she seldom did. “Jim 
Paterson asked me to marry him when 
L asked him what seven and two made in 
my arithmetic lesson,” said she. She 
looked with the loveliest round eyes of 
innocence first at her father, then at Miss 
Martha. Cyril Rose gasped and laid 
down his newspaper. 

“What did you say, little Lucy?’ he 
asked. 

“Jim Paterson asked me to marry him 
when I asked him to tell me how much 
seven and two made in my arithmetic 
lesson.” 

Cyril Rose and his cousin Martha 
looked at each other. 

“Arnold Carruth asked me, too, when 
a great big wasp flew on my arm and 
frightened me.” 

Cyril and Martha continued to look. 
The little, sweet, uncertain voice went on. 

“And Johnny Trumbull asked me 
when I ’most fell down on the sidewalk; 
and Lee Westminster asked me when I 
wasn’t doing anything, and so did Bubby 
Harvey.” 

“What did you tell them?” asked Miss 
Martha, in a faint voice 

“T told them I didn’t know.” 

“You had better have the child go to 
bed now,” said Cy ril. “ Good night, 
little Lucy. Always tell father every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, father,” said little Lucy, and 
was kissed, and went away with Martha. 

When Martha returned, her cousin 
looked at her severely. He was a fair, 
gentle-looking man, and severity was im- 
pressive when he assumed it. 

“Really, Martha,” said he, “don’t you 
think you had better have a little closer 
outlook over that baby?” 

“Oh, Cyril, I never dreamed of such 
a thing,” cried Miss Martha. 

“You really must speak to Madame,” 
said Cyril. “I cannot have such things 
put into the child’s head.” 
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“Oh, Cyril, how can 1?” 

“T think it is your duty.” 

“Cyril, could not—you?” 

Cyril grinned. “Do you think,” said 
he, “ that | am going to that elegant wid- 
ow schoolma’am and say, ‘ Madame, my 
young daughter has had four proposals 
of marriage in one day, and I must beg 
you to put a stop to such proceedings ’? 
No, Martha; it is a woman’s place to do 
such a thing as that. The whole thing 
is too absurd, indignant as I am about 
it. Poor little soul!” 

So it happened that Miss Martha Rose, 
the next day being Saturday, called on 
Madame, but not being asked any lead- 
ing question, found herself absolutely un- 
able to deliver herself of her errand, and 
went away with it unfulfilled. 

“Well, I must say,” said Madame to 
Miss Parmalee, as Miss Martha tripped 
wearily down the front walk—‘*I must 
say, of all the educated women who have 
really been in the world, she is the 
strangest. You and I have done nothing 
but ask inane questions, and she has sat 
waiting for them, and chirped back like 
a canary. I am simply worn out.” 

“So am I,” sighed Miss Parmalee. 

But neither of them was so worn 
out as poor Miss Martha, anticipating 
her cousin’s reproaches. However, her 
wonted silence and reticence stood her in 
good stead, for he merely asked, after 
little Luey had gone to bed: 

“Well, what did Madame say about 
Luey’s proposals ?” 

“She did not say anything,” replied 
Martha. 

“Did she promise it would not occur 
again ?” 

“ She did not promise, but I don’t think 
it will.” 

The financial page was unusually 
thrilling that night, and Cyril Rose, who 
had come to think rather lightly of the 
affair, remarked, absent-mindedly : “ Well, 
I hope it does not oceur again. I cannot 
have such ridiculous ideas put into the 
child’s head. If it does, we get a gov- 
erness for her and take her away from 
Madame’s.” Then he resumed his read- 
ing, and Martha, guilty but relieved, 
went on with her knitting. 

It was late spring then, and little Lucy 
had attended Madame’s school several 
months, and her popularity had never 


waned. A picnic was planned to Dover’s 
Grove, and the romantie little girls had 
insisted upon a May queen, and Lucey 
was unanimously elected. The pupils of 
Madame’s school went to the picnic in 
the manner known as a “straw-ride.” 
Miss Parmalee sat with them, her feet 
uncomfortably tucked under her. She 
was the youngest of the teachers, and 
could not evade the duty. Madame and 
Miss Acton headed the procession, sit- 
ting comfortably in a victoria driven by 
the colored man Sam, who was employed 
about the school. Dover’s Grove was six 
miles from the village, and a favorite 
spot for picnics. The victoria rolled on 
ahead; Madame carried a black parasol, 
for the sun was on her side and the day 
very warm. Both ladies wore thin, dark 
gowns, and both felt the languor of 
spring. 

The straw-wagon, laden with chil- 
dren seated upon the golden trusses 
of straw, looked like a wagon - load 
of blossoms. Fair and dark heads, rosy 
faces looked forth in charming clusters. 
They sang, they chattered. It made no 
difference to them that it was not the 
season for a straw-ride, that the trusses 
were musty. They inhaled the fragrance 
of blooming boughs under which they 
rode, and were quite oblivious to all dis- 
comfort and unpleasantness. Poor Miss 
Parmalee, with her feet going to sleep, 
sneezing from time to time from the odor 
of the old straw, did not obtain the full 
beauty of the spring day. She had pro- 
tested against the straw-ride. 

“The children really ought to wait 
until the season for such things,” she 
had told Madame, quite boldly; and 
Madame had replied that she was weil 
aware of it, but the children wanted 
something of the sort, and the hay was 
not cut, and straw, as it happened, was 
more easily procured. 

“Tt may not be so very musty,” said 
Madame; “and you know, my dear, 
straw is clean, and I am sorry, but you 
do seem to be the one to ride with the 
children on the straw, because ”—Ma- 
dame dropped her voice—“ you are really 
younger, you know, than either Miss 
Acton or I.” 

Poor Miss Parmalee could almost have 
dispensed with her few years of superior 
youth to have gotten rid of that straw- 
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ride. She had no parasol, and the sun 
beat upon her head, and the noise of the 
children got horribly on her nerves. Lit- 
tle Lucey was her one alleviation. Little 
Lucy sat in the midst of the boisterous 
throng, perfectly still, crowned with her 
garland of leaves and flowers, her sweet, 
pale little face calmly observant. She 
was the high light of Madame’s school, 
the effect which made the whole. All 
the others looked at little Lucy, they 
talked to her, they talked at her; but she 
remained herself unmoved, as a_ high 
light should be. “ Dear little soul,” Miss 
Parmalee thought. She also thought 
that it was a pity that little Lucy could 
not have worn a white frock in her char- 
acter as Queen of the May, but there 
she was mistaken. The blue was of a 
peculiar shade, of a very soft material, 


and nothing could have been prettier. 
Jim Paterson did not often look away 


MARRY ME BY AND By?” 


from little Luey: neither did Arnold 
Carruth; neither did Bubby Harvey; 
neither did Johnny Trumbull; neither 
did Lily Jennings; neither did many 
others. 

Amelia Wheeler, however, felt a little 
jealous as she watched Lily. She thought 
Lily ought to have been queen ; and she, 
while she did not dream of competing 
with incomparable little Lucy, wished 
Lily would not always look at Luey with 
such worshipful admiration. Amelia was 


inconsistent. She knew that she herself 
could not aspire to being an object of 


worship, but the state of being a non- 
entity for Lily was depressing. “‘ Won- 
der if I jumped out of this old wagon 
and got killed if she would mind one bit?” 
she thought, tragically. But Amelia did 
not jump. She had tragic impulses, or 
rather imaginations of tragic impulses, 
but she never carried them out. It was 
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left for little Lucy, flower-crowned and 
calmly sweet and gentle under honors, 
to be guilty of a tragedy of which she 
never dreamed. For that was the day 
when little Lucy was lost. 

When the picnic was over, when the 
children were climbing into the straw- 
wagon and Madame and Miss Acton 
were genteelly disposed in the victoria, 
a 'amentable cry arose. Sam drew his 
reins tight and rolled his inquiring eyes 
around; Madame and Miss Acton leaned 
far out on either side of the victoria. 

“Oh, what is it?” said Madame. “ My 
dear Miss Acton, do pray get out and 
see what the trouble is. I begin to feel 
a little faint.” 

In fact, Madame got her cut-glass 
smelling-bottle out of her bag and began 
to sniff vigorously. Sam gazed backward 
and paid no attention to her. Madame 
always felt faint when anything unex- 
pected occurred, and smelled at the pretty 
bottle, but she never fainted. 

Miss Acton got out, lifting her nice 
skirts clear of the dusty wheel, and she 
scuttled back to the uproarious straw- 
wagon, showing her slender ankles and 
trimly shod feet. Miss Acton was a very 
wiry, dainty woman, full of nervous 
energy. When she reached the straw- 
wagon, Miss Parmalee was climbing out, 
assisted by the driver. Miss Parmalee 
was very pale and visibly tremulous. 
The children were all shrieking in dis- 
sonance, so it was quite impossible to 
tell what the burden of their tale of woe 
was; but something of a 
tragic nature had happened. 

“What is the matter?” asked Miss 
Acton, teetering like a humming-bird 
with excitement. 

“ Little Lucy—” gasped Miss Parmalee. 

“What about her?” 

“She isn’t here.” 

” Where is she ¢” 

“ We don’t know. We just missed her. 

Then the ery of the children for little 
Lucy Rose, although sadly wrangled, be- 
came intelligible. Madame came, hold- 
ing up her silk skirt and sniffing at her 
smelling-bottle, and everybody asked ques- 
tions of everybody else, and nobody knew 
any satisfactory answers. Johnny Trum- 
bull was confident that he was the last 
one to see little Lucy, and so were Lily 
Jennings and Amelia Wheeler, and so 


obviously 


” 


were Jim Paterson and Bubby Harvey 
and Arnold Carruth and Lee West- 
minster and many others; but when 
pinned down to the actual moment, every- 
body disagreed, and only one thing was 
certain: little Luey Rose was missing. 

“What shall I say to her father?” 
moaned Madame. 

“Of course, we shall find her before 
we say anything,” returned Miss Parma- 
lee, who was sure to rise to an emergency. 
Madame sank helpless before one. “ You 
had better go and sit under that tree, 
Sam; take a cushion out of the carriage 
for Madame, and keep quiet; then Sam 
must drive to the village and give the 
alarm, and the straw-wagon had better 
go, too; and the rest of us will hunt by 
threes, three always keeping together. 
Remember, children, three of you keep 
together, and whatever you do, be sure 
and do not separate. We cannot have 
another lost.” 

Tt seemed very sound advice. Madame, 
pale and frightened, sat on the cushion 
under the tree and sniffed at her smell- 
ing-bottle, and the rest seattered and 
searched the grove and surrounding un- 
derbrush thoroughly. But it was sunset 
when the groups returned to Madame 
under her tree, and the straw-wagon 
with excited people was back, and the 
victoria with father and the 
rector and his wife, and Dr. Trumbull in 
his buggy, and other carriages fast ar- 
riving. Poor Miss Martha Rose had been 
out calling when she heard the news, and 
she was walking to the scene of action. 
The victoria in which her cousin was 
seated left her in a cloud of dust. Cyril 
Rose had not noticed the mincing figure 
with the card-case and parasol. 

The village searched for little Lucy 
Rose, but it was Jim Paterson who found 
her, and in the most unlikely of places. 
A forlorn pair with a multiplicity of 
forlorn children lived in a tumble-down 
house about half a mile from the grove. 
The man’s name was Silas Thomas, and 
his wife’s was Sarah. Poor Sarah had 
lost a large part of the small wit she had 
originally owned several years before, 
when her youngest daughter, aged four, 
died. All the babies that had arrived 
since had not consoled her for the death 
of that little lamb, by name Viola May, 
nor restored her full measure of under- 
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wit. Poor Sarah Thomas had spied That she halted with mad waves of her 


adorable little Lucy separated from her 
mates by chance for a few minutes, pick- 
ing wild flowers, and had seized her in 
forcible but loving arms and carried her 
home. Had Lucy not been such a silent, 
docile child, it could never have hap- 
pened; but she was a mere little limp 
thing in the grasp of the over-loving, 
deprived mother, who thought she had 
gotten back her own beloved Viola May. 

When Jim Paterson, big-eyed and pale, 
looked in at the Thomas door, there sat 
Sarah Thomas, a large, unkempt, wild- 
visaged, but gentle creature, holding lit- 
tle Luey and euddling her, while Luey, 
shrinking away as far as she was able, 
kept her big, dark eyes of wonder and 
fear upon the woman’s face. And all 
around were clustered the Thomas chil- 
dren, unkempt as their mother, a gentle 
but degenerate brood, all of them believ- 
ing what their mother said. Viola May 
had come home again. Silas Thomas 
was not there; he was trudging slowly 
homeward from a job of wood-cutting. 
Jim saw only the mother, little Lucey, 
and that poor little flock of children 
gazing in wonder and awe. Jim rushed 
in and faced Sarah Thomas. “Give me 
little Luey!” said he, as fiercely as any 
man. But he reckoned without the un- 
reasoning love of a mother. Sarah only 
held little Luey faster, and the poor lit- 
tle girl rolled appealing eyes at him over 
that brawny, grasping arm of affection. 

Jim raced for help, and it was not long 
before it came. Little Lucy rode home 
in the victoria, seated in Sally Paterson’s 
lap. “ Mother, you take her,” Jim had 
pleaded; and Sally, in the face and eyes 
of Madame, had gathered the little trem- 
bling creature into her arms. In her 
heart she had not much of an opinion 
of any woman who had allowed such a 
darling little girl out of her sight for 
a moment. Madame accepted a seat in 
another carriage and rode home, explain- 
ing and snifting and inwardly resolving 
never again to have a straw-ride. 

Jim stood on the step of the victoria 
all the way home. They passed poor 
Miss Martha Rose, still faring toward 
the grove. and nobody noticed her for the 
second time. She did not turn back 
until the straw-wagon, which formed the 
tail of the little procession, reached her. 


parasol, and when told that little Lucy 
was found, refused a seat on the straw 
because she did not wish to rumple her 
best gown and turned about and fared 
home again. 

The rectory was reached before Cyri! 
Rose’s house, and Cyril yielded grate- 
fully to Sally Paterson’s proposition 
that she take the little girl with her, 
give her dinner, see that she was 
washed and brushed and freed from pos- 
sible contamination from the Thomases, 
who were not a cleanly lot, and later 
brought home in the rector’s carriage. 
However, little Lucy stayed all night at 
the rectory. She had a bath; her love- 
ly, misty hair was brushed; she was fed 
and petted; and finally Sally Paterson 
telephoned for permission to keep her 
overnight. By that time poor Martha 
had reached home, and was busily brush- 
ing her best dress. 

After dinner, little Lucy, very happy 
and quite restored, sat in Sally Pater- 
son’s lap on the veranda, while Jim 
hovered near. His innocent boy-love 
made him feel as if he had wings. But 
his wings only bore him to failure, be- 
fore an earlier and mightier force of 
love than his young heart could yet com- 
pass for even such a- darling as littk 
Lucy. He sat on the veranda step and 
gazed eagerly and rapturously at little 
Lucy on his mother’s lap, and the desire 
to have her away from other loves came 
over him. He saw the fireflies dancing 
in swarms on the lawn, and a favorite 
sport of the children of the village oc- 
curred to him. 

“Say, little Lucy,” said Jim. 

Little Lucey looked up with big, dark 
eyes under her mist of hair, as she nestled 
against Sally Paterson’s shoulder. 

“ Say, let’s chase fireflies, little Lucy.” 

“Do you want to chase fireflies with 
Jim, darling?” asked Sally. 

Little Lucey nestled closer. “TI would 
rather stay with you,” said she, in her 
meek flute of a voice, and she gazed up 
at Sally with the look which she might 
have given the mother she had lost. 

Sally kissed her and laughed. Then 
she reached down a fond hand and 
patted her boy’s head. “ Never mind, 
Jim,” said Sally. “Mothers have to 
come first.” 
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F you choose to make your visit to 
Toledo an episode of your stay in 
Madrid, you have still to choose be- 

tween going at eight in the morning and 
coming back at five in the evening, or 
going at five one evening, and coming 
back at the 
either ease you will have two hours’ jolt- 


ing each way over the roughest bit of 


same hour the next. In 


railroad in the world, and if your porter, 
before you could stop him, has selected 
for your journey a compartment over the 
wheels, you can never be sure that he 
has done worse for you than you will 
heve done for yourself when you come 


| 


ack in a compartment between the 


trucks. JIlowever you go or come, you 
remain in doubt whether you have been 
joltine over rails jointed at every yard, 
wr have been getting on without any track 
Still, if 
the compartment is wide and well cush- 


on a cobblestone pavement. 


ioned, as it is in Spain nearly always, 
with free play for your person between 
roof and floor and wall and wall; and 
if vou go and come at five, you are 
as long ‘as the afternoon light lasts, 
not wholly unhappy in your glimpses of 
far-stretching wheat-fields, with nearer 
kitchen gardens rich in beets and cab- 
bages, alternating with purple and _ yel- 
low patches of vineyard. 

[ find from my ever-faithful note-book 
that the 
drearier as we got away from Madrid, 
but this may have been the effect of the 
waning day: 


landseape seemed to grow 


a day which at its brightest 
had been dull from recurrent rain and 
incessant damp. The gloom was not re- 
lieved by the long stops at the frequent 
stations, though the stops were good for 
getting your breath, and for trying to 
plan greater control over your activities 
when the train should go on again. The 
stations themselves were not so alluring 
but you were willing to get away from 
them; and you were glad to get away 
from them by train instead of by mule- 
team over the rainy levels to the towns 





Day in Toledo 
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at glinumered along the horizon two or 
three miles off. There had been nothing 
to lift the heart in the sight of two 
small boys already perched on one horse, 
or of a priest ditheultly mounting another 
with his legs entangled in his long robe. 
At the ‘only station which I ean remem- 
ber having any town about it, a large 
number of our passengers left the train, 
and I realized that they were commuters 
like those who might have been leaving 
it at some soaking suburb of Long Island 
or New Jtrsey. 

It had, as I say, been raining inter- 
mittently all day; now that the old day 
was done, the young nizht took up the 
work and devoted itself to a vigorous 
reached our 
hotel in Toledo, had assumed the réle of 
a theatrical tempest, with sudden peals 


downpour which, when we 


ot thunder and long, loud reverberations, 
and blinding flashes of lightning, such as 
the wildest effects of the tempest in the 
Catskills when Rip Van Winkle was lost 
would have been nothing to. 

foreboding the inner chill of a Span- 
ish hotel on such a day, we had tele- 
graphed for a fire in our room, and our 
eccentricity had been interpreted in spirit 
It was not the ha- 
hitual hotel omnibus which met us at 


as well as in letter. 


the station, but a luxurious closed landau, 
commanded by an interpreter who in- 
tuitively opened our compartment-door, 
and conveyed us dry and warm to our 
hotel, in every circumstance of tender 
regard for our comfort, during the slow, 
sidelong up-hill climb to the city, amidst 
details of historie and 
turesqueness which the lightning mo- 
mently flashed into sight. From our lan- 
dau we passed as in a dream between the 
dress-coated head waiter and the skull- 
capped landlord who silently and motion- 


romantic pic- 


lessly received us in the Gothie doorway, 
and mounted by a stately stair from a 
beautiful glass-roofed patio, airily gal- 
leried round at every floor, to the rooms 
from which a smoky warmth gushed out 
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to welcome us. The warmth was from 
the generous blaze kindled in the fire- 
place against our coming, and the smoke 
was from the crevices in a chimney- 
piece not sufficiently calked with news- 
papers to keep the smoke going up the 
flue. The fastidious may think this a 
defect in our perfect experience, but we 
would not have had it otherwise if we 
could, and probably we could not. We 
easily assumed that we were in the 
palace of some ancient hidalgo, adapted 
to the uses of a modern hotel, with a 
prevision which did not quite include the 
accurate jointing of chimneypieces. The 
storm bellowed and blazed outside, the 
rain strummed richly on the patio roof 
which the lightning illumined, and as 
we descended that stately stair, with its 
walls ramped and foliaged over with 
heraldic fauna and flora, I felt as rarely 
before the disadvantage of not being 
still fourteen years old. 

But you cannot be of every age at once, 
and it was no bad thing to be presently 
sitting down in my actual epoch at one 
of those excellent Spanish dinners which 
no European hotel can surpass and no 
American hotel can equal. It may seem 
a descent from the high-horse, the 
winged steed of dreamery, to have been 
following those admirable courses with 
unflagging appetite, as it were on foot, 
but man born of woman is hungry after 
such a ride as ours from Madrid; and it 
was even with no appreciable loss of our 
sense of enchantment that we presently 
learned from our host, waiting skull- 
capped in the patio, that we were in no 
real palace of an ancient hidalgo, but 
were housed as we found ourselves by 
the fancy of a rich nobleman of Toledo 
whom the whim had taken to equip his 
city with a hotel of poetie perfection. I 
am afraid I have forgotten his name, 
though perhaps I should not have the 
right to parade it here if 1 remembered 
it; but I cannot help saluting him 
brother - in - imagination, and thanking 
him for one of the rarest pleasures that 
travel, even Spanish travel, has given me. 

One must recall the effect of a gen- 
tle fancy like his with some such 
emotion as one recalls a pleasant tale 
unexpectedly told when one feared the 
repetition of stale banalities; and I now 
feel a pang of retroactive self-reproach 
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for not spending the whole evening after 
dinner in reading up the story of that 
most storied city where this Spanish 
castle received us. What better could 
I have done in the smoky warmth of our 
hearth fire than con, by the light of the 
single electric bulb dangling overhead, its 
annals in some such voluntarily quaint, 
unconscious!y old-fashioned volume as 
Irving’s Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain; or read in some such (if there 
is any such other) imperishably actual 
and unfadingly brilliant record of im- 
pressions as Gautier’s Voyage en Espagne, 
the tragic tale of that poor, wicked, over- 
punished last of the Gothie kings, Don 
Roderick? It comes to much the same 
effect in both, and as I knew it already 
from the notes to Secott’s poem of “ Don 
Roderick,” which I had read sixty years 
before in the loft’ of our log -eabin 
(years before the era of my unguided 
Spanish studies), I found it better to go 
to bed after a day which had not been 
without its pains as well as pleasures. I 
could reeali the story well enough for 
all poetical purposes as I had found it 
in the fine print of those notes; and, if 
L could believe the reader did not know 
it, I could tell him now how this 
wretched Don Roderick betrayed the 
daughter of Count Julian, whom her 
father had intrusted to him here in his 
capital of Toledo, when, with all the rest 
of Spain, it had submitted to his rule. 
That was in the eighth century, when the 
hearts of kings (if we except his late 
Majesty of Belgium) were more easily 
corrupted by power than perhaps in the 
twentieth; and it is possible that there 
was a good deal of politics mixed up 
with Count Julian’s passion for revenge 
on the king, when from his province in 
Andalusia he invited the Moors to in- 
vade his native land and helped them 
overrun it. The conquest, let me again 
superfluously remind the reader, was 
abetted by the Jews, who had been 
flourishing mightily under the Gothic 
anarchy, but whom Don Roderick had 
reduced to a choice between exile or 
slavery when he came to full power. 
In a few weeks the whole peninsula fell 
before the invaders. Toledo fell after 
the battle of Guadalete, where even the 
Bishop of Seville fought on their side, 
and Roderick was lastingly numbered 
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knowledge 
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Toledo, where we made only a day’s de- 
mand on the city’s beauty, when a year 
would hardly have exhausted its infinite 
variety. Yet I would not counsel any 
one to pass a whole year in Toledo un- 
less he was sure he could bear the full- 


of another hotel as “an Italian man,” 
with little or no English. 

As soon as we got outside, the beggars 

Toledo swarmed upon us; but I hope 
it was not wholly from them I formed 
the notion that the beauty of the place 
was architectural and 
not personal, though 











ihese poor things were 
as deplorably plain as 
they were obviously 
miserable. The inhabi- 
tants who did not ask 
alms were of course in 
the majority, but neither 
were these impressive 
in looks or bearing. 
Rather, I should say, 
their average was small 
and dark, and in color 
of eves and hair as well 
as skin suggested the 
African race that had 
held Toledo for three 
centuries. Neither here 
nor anywhere else in 
Spain are there any 
traces of the Jews who 
helped bring the Arabs 
in; onee for all, that 
people have been ban- 
ished so perfectly that 
they do not show their 
noses anywhere.  Pos- 
sibly they exist, but 
they do not exist open- 
ly, any more than the 
descendants of the 
Moorish invaders prac- 
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ness of that beauty. Add antiquity, 
insurpassable antiquity, add tragedy, add 
unendurable orthodoxy, and the pathos 
of hopeless depopulation, and I think I 
would rather give a day than a year to 
Toledo. Or. I would like to go back and 
give another day to it, and come every 
year and give a day. This very moment, 
I would like to be in that glass-roofed 
patio of our histrionic hotel, engaging the 
services of one of the most admirable 
guides who ever fell to the let of mortal 
American, while much advised by our 
skull-eapped landlord to shun the cicerone 


tise their Moslem rites 
As for the beggars, to 
whom I return as they 
constantly returned to 
us, it did not avail to do them charity; 
that by no means dispersed them; the 
thronging misery and mutilation in the 
lame, the halt, and the blind was as great 
at our home-coming to our hotel as at our 
going out of it. The very school-children 
interrupted their sports to chance our 
charity; and it is still with a pang that I 
remember the little girl whom we denied 
a copper when she was really asking for a 
florecito out of the nosegay that one of 
us carried. But how could we suppose 
that it was a little flower and not a “lit- 
tle dog” that she wanted ? 
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There was something very stage-like in 
the 


we came 


large, which 
the 


It was a sort of market- 


square, by no means 


into on turning corner 
from our hotel. 
as business place, and it 
might be the resort at 


certain hours of the polite as well as the 


place as we ll 


lo« ked as it it 


impolite leisure of a city not apparently 
But 


was 


any of its classes. 
the 


empty enough, and after a small purchase 


ove rworked in 


at ten o'clock in morning it 


at one of the shops we passed from it 
elbowing or being elbowed, and 
at the portal of that an- 
cient posada where ( 


without 
found ourselves 
‘ervantes is said to 
have once sojourned, at least long enough 


Nx vels, 


ubiquitous habit that 


to write one of his Exemplary 


He was of such a 


had 
Spain we should have found some wit- 
but I do not 
more 


if we visited almost any city of 


ness of his stay, believe we 
ould have found 
than this. 


liouse at 


one satisfactory 


[ altogether prefer it to his 
Valladolid, 


intrinsie 


which it surpassed 


as much in its interest as it 


came short of in its in- 
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went round three sides of the patio over- 
head; half-way up to this, at one side, rose 
an immense earthen water-jar, dim red; 
piles of straw mats, which were perhaps the 
bedding of the guests, heaped the ground 
the gallery. The 
beautiful 
a Greek perfec- 


trom guests, 
among them a 
black as Africa, but of 


tion of profile, regarded us with a friend- 


or hung 


most youth, 


ly indifference that contrasted strikingly 
with the fixed the 
hound beside one of the wagons. 
effect of 
his strange, 


bluish-gray 
He had 


brushed 


stare of 


a human having his 


hair from 
of a 
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gloomy eves, and 
the effort 
was haunted by 


sad, hopeless puzzle in 
If he 


inexplicable relation in me to the 


out. 
Somme 
great author whose dog he undoubtedly 
had 


and was thinking to question me of my 


been in a retroactive incarnation, 
ever - unfulfilled boyish self - promise of 
writing the life of Cervantes, | could as 
successfully have challenged him to say 
that 


writ- 


how and where in such a place as 
an exemplary novelist could have 
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ten even the story of “The Illustrious 
Scullion.” Whether Cervantes really 
wrote one of his tales there or not, it 
is certain that he could have exactly 
studied from this posada the setting of 
the seene for that episode of the en- 
chanted castle in Don Quixote where the 
knight suffered all the demoniacal tor- 
ments which a jealous and infuriate 
muleteer knew how to inflict. 

Upon the whole I am not sure that I 
was more edified by the cathedral of 
Toledo, though I am afraid to own it, 


story with an ineffable fullness of dra- 
matie detail up to the tragie climax of 
the Crucifixion, the Calvario, at the sum- 
mit. Every fact of it fixes itself the more 
ineffaceably in the consciousness because 
of that cunningly studied increase in 
the stature of the actors, who constantly 
appear life-size in spite of their lift from 
level to level above the spectator. But 
what is the use, what is the use? Am I 
to abandon the young and younger wis- 
dem with which I refrained in so many 
books from attempting the portrayal of 
any Italian, any English 
chureh, and fall into the 
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folly, now that I am old 
and older, of trying to say 
again in words what one of 
the greatest of Spanish 
churehes says in form, in 
color? Let me rather turn 
from that vainest endeavor 
to the trivialities of sight- 
seeing which endear the 
memory of monuments and 
make the experience of ther 
endurable. The beautiful 
choir, with its walls pierced 
in gigantic filigree, might 
have been Art or it might 
not, as one chose, but the 
three young girls who 
smiled and whispered with 
the young man near it were 
Nature which there could 
be no two minds about. 
They were there pathetical- 
ly privileged to a moment 
of the free interplay of 
youthful interests and emo- 
tions which the Spanish 
convention forbids so much 
less in the churches than 
The Span- 
ish religion is kind to the 
young in many ways, and 


anywhere else. 








THe CATHEDRAL 


and must make haste to say that it is a 
cathedral surpassing in some things any 
other cathedral that we saw in Spain. 
Chiefly it surpasses them in the glory 
of that stupendous retablo which fills all 
one end of the vast fane, and, mounting 
from floor to roof, tells the Christian 


on our way to the cathedral 
we had paused at a shrine 
of the Virgin in admiration 
of her friendly offices to 
poor girls wanting husbands; they have 
only to drop a pin inside the grating be- 
fore her and draw a husband, tall for a 
large pin and short for a little one; or, if 
they can make their offering in coin, 
their chances of marrying money are 


Zot vd. 




















Che Virgin 
her devotees, 
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shrine, above the 


s always ready to befriend 
and in the cathedral, near 
she has a 
she alighted 
a chasuble to St. Ilde- 


(she owed him 


beautiful choir sereen, 


stone where 
when she brought 
fonso something for his 
maintenance of her Immaculate Concep- 
it was imagined a dog- 
ma), and left the print of her foot in 
The fact is attested by 


the veryv simpl vet positive inscription : 


tion long befor 


the pavement. 


‘Quando la Reina del Cielo 
Pusé los piés en el suelo, 


En esta piedra los puso ” 
English 
“When the Queen of Heaven put 


I pon the foot. 


She stone,” 


will have it, 


her 
this 


earth 
put it on 


left it indelible there, so that now 
thrust finger through the 
grille and touch the place you get off 
three 


and 
if you your 
hundred years of purgatory: not 
much in the count of eternity, but still 
something. 
We saw a 


ing it as we 


and 
stood by, 


woman a priest touch- 


and going away 


enviably comforted: but we were there 
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votaries, and we 


sol ly of 


as connoisseurs, not as 


vere trying to be sensible 


the surpassing grandeur and beauty of 


the cathedral. Here, as everywhere in 
Spain, the passionate desire of the race 
itself 
gloriously or grotesque ly according to the 
‘I he rear 
huge riot of rococo seulpture, represent- 
ing I do what mystical 
but the midst of 
the most studied performance a 
mighty angel comes plunging, with his 


to realize a fact in art expresses 


occasion. of the choir is one 


not remember 


event: down through 


livingly 


fine legs following his torso through the 
air, like those of a diver taking a header 
i Nothing less than the 


of those legs would have 


the water. 
sublime effect 
satisfied the instinet from which and for 


into 


whieh the artist worked; they gave actu- 
ality to the affair in every part. 

I wish I could give actuality to every 
part of that noble, that most lov- 
ably beautiful temple. We had only a 
poor half-hour for it, and we could not 
than flutter the pages of the 
and catch here and there a 
a phrase : 


most 


do more 
epic it was, 
word, a word stamped in ar- 


chitecture or sculpture, a phrase richly 
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wrought in gold and silver and precious 
stone, or painted in the dyes of the 
dawns and sunsets which seemed once to 
lend themselves so much more willingly 
to the arts than they do now. From our 
note-book I find that the cathedral of 


us to the Aleazar, which is no longer any 
great thing to see in itself, but which 
opens a hospitable space within its court 
for a prospect of so much of the world 
around Toledo, the world of yellow river 
and red fields and blue mountains and 
white-clouded, azure 
sky, that one might 














well mistake it for 
the whole earth. 
After gasping at 
this outlook, we left 
the Aleazar, and 
would have lost our- 
selves, except for our 


pu : kindly guide, in the 
a crooked, stony lanes, 


fe ae with at og hot on 
ilk pateeré our backs and the 
bh) ie “ de: shade cool in our 


faces. There were 
=. Moorish bits and sug- 
or) gestions in the white 


walls and the low, 
flat roofs of the 
houses, but they were 
not so jealous of 
their privacy as such 
houses were once 
meant to be. 
Through the gate of 
one we were led into 
a garden full of sim- 
ple flowers belted in 
with a world-old 
parapet, over which 
we could look at a 
" stretch of the Gothie 
wall of King Wam- 
ba’s time, before the 
mise rable Roderick 
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Toledo anpe ared more wonderful to one 
of us than the cathedral of Burgos; but 
who knows? It might have been that 
the day was warmer and brighter, and 
had not vet shivered and saddened to the 
cold rain it ended in. At any rate, the 
church filled itself more and more with 
the solemn glow in which we left it 
steeped when we went out and took our 
dream-way through the narrow, winding, 
wandering streets that lured us where 
they would. One of them climbed with 


won and lost his 


kingdom. A pome- 
granate - tree, red 


with fruit, overhung 
us, and from the borders of marigolds 
and zinnias and German clover the gray 
garden-wife gathered a nosegay for us. 
It was hard by her cottage that we saw 
our first mosque, which had begun by 
being a Gothic church, but had lost it- 
self in paynim hands for centuries, in 
spite of the lamp always kept burning in 
it. Then, one day, the Cid came riding 
by, and his horse, at sight of a white stone 
in the street pavement, knelt down and 
would not budge till men came and 
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digged through the wall of the mosque 
and disclosed this indefatigable lamp in 
the church. One of us wondered at the 
men knowing so unerringly that the horse 
meant them to dig through the mosque. 
“Tf you ean believe the rest, I think you 
can believe that,” our guide urged. 

He 


iards, 


Span- 
and had a 
pleasure in his unobtrusive intelligence 
I should be to exaggerate. 
He supplied us very unobtrusively with 


was, like many taciturn 


not inconversable, we 


which sorry 


such statistics of his city as we brought 
away with us, and as I think the reader 
may join me in trusting, and in regret- 
ting that Still it 
is that in 


English 


I did not ask more of. 
1 


something o have learned 


Toledo 
fashion, 
of its 


all the 


now each family lives, 


in a house 


owh, W hile In 


other 
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low, are is 


in anything, it 
but dress for the outside, not the 


extravagant 
dress, 
inside, which does not show, as our guide 
ironically explained. If they skimp them- 
selves on food, they pay the penalty in 
lessened vitality; there is not so much 
fever as one might think; but there is a 
great deal of consumption; and, as we 
could not help seeing everywhere in the 
there were blind, 
to suffered from 
The beggars were not so well 


streets, many who 


seemed oftenest have 
smallpox. 
dressed as the other classes, but 
at 


there were 


saw no 
such delirious patehwork Burgos. 
the other idle 


people who we re fashionably dressed ; no 


On hand, no 
world. 


Perhaps if the afternoon had kept the 


men or women who looked great 
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THE BRIDGE ACROSS 


f the forenoon, they 
might have been driving in the Paseo, 
which Toledo has, like every Spanish 
city; but it rained, and we did not stop 


sunny promise « 


at the Paseo, which looked so pleasant, 
though so empty. 

The eity, as so many have told, and 
as | hope the reader will imagine, is a 
network of winding and crooked streets, 
which the books say are Moorish, but 
which are medieval, like those of every 
old city. They nowhere lend themselves 
to walking for pleasure, and the houses 
do not open their patios to the passer 
with Andalusian expansiveness; they are, 
in fact, of quite Oriental reserve. I re- 
member no dwellings of the grade, quite, 
of hovels: but neitl r do there seem to 
be many palaces or palatial houses in my 
hurried impression. Whatever it may be 
industrially or ecclesiastically, Toledo is 
now socially provincial, and tending to 
extinction. It is so near Madrid that if 
I myself were living in Toledo I would 
want to go and live in Madrid, and only 
return for brief sojourns to mourn my 
want of a serious object in life, which it 
must be easy to cherish in Toledo. 

Industrially, of course, one associates 
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it with the manufacture of the famous 
Toledo blades, which are said to be made 
as wonderful as ever, and I had a dim 
ideal of getting a large one for decorative 
use in a New York flat. The foundry is a 
mile out of town, and I only went so far 
as to look at the artists who engrave the 
smaller sort in their shops, open to the 
publie eye, where my purpose dwindled 
to the purchase of a little pair of scissors, 
much as a high resolve for the famous 
marchpane of Toledo ended in a piece 
of that pastry about twice the size of a 
silver dollar. Not all of the 20,000 peo- 
ple of Toledo could be engaged in these 
specialties, and I own myself to blame 
for not asking more about the Toledan 
industries, but it is not too late for the 
reader, whom I could do no greater favor 
than sending him there, to repair my 
deficiency. In self-defense I urge my 
knowledge of a military school in the 
Aleazar, where, and in the street leading 
up to it, we saw some companies of the 
comely and kindly -looking cadets. I 
know also that there are public night- 
schools, where those so minded may study 
the arts and letters, as our guide was 
doing in certain directions. Now that 
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there are no longer any Jews in Toledo, 
and the Arabs to whom they betrayed the 
Gothic capital have all been Christians or 
exiles for many centuries, we felt that 
we represented the whole alien element 
in the place. There seemed that day to 
be no other visitors of our lineage or 
language, but at luncheon there were 
some Spanish strangers, notably the fam- 
ily of an officer, with their sons from the 
military school in the Aleazar, and a 
civilian gentleman with his wife and 
daughter, both notable for their obesity 
not less than for their beauty. 

We were going to spend the rest of 
the day driving out through the city 
into the country beyond the Tagus, and 
we passed from those masses of matron- 
ly and maidenly loveliness through the 
swarms of beggars, whose prayers our 
horses’ bells drowned when we left them 
to their despair at the hotel door. I 
suppose this is the right spirit in which 
to write of the misery which the wretched 
creatures represented; but sometimes I 
have moments of remorse in which I wish 
[ had thrown big and little dogs broad- 
cast among them. They could not all be 
begging for the profit or pleasure of it; 
some of them were imaginably out of 
work, and worthily ragged as I saw them, 
and hungry as I begin to fear them. I 
am glad now to think that many of them 
could not see with their poor, blind eyes 
the face which I hardened against them 
as we whirled away to the deafening 
music of our horses’ bells. 

The bells pretty well covered our 
horses from their necks to their haunches, 
a pair of gallant grays urged to their 
briskest pace by the driver, whose short, 
square face and humorous mouth and eyes 
were a joy whenever we caught a glimpse 
of them. He was one of those drivers 
who know everybody; he passed the time 
of day with all the men we met, and he 
had a joking compliment for all the 
women, who gladdened at sight of him 
from the thresholds where they sat sew- 
ing or knitting: such a driver as brings 
a gay world to many home-keeping souls, 
and leaves them with the feeling of hav- 
ing been in it. I would have given much 
more than I gave the beggars in Toledo 
to know in just what terms he bantered 
his universal acquaintance; but they 
might sometimes have been rather rank. 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 747.—-55 
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After we crossed the Tagus by a 
bridge which a company of workmen 
willingly paused from mending to let us 
by, and then remained standing absent- 
mindedly aside some time after we had 
passed, we found ourselves in a scene 
which I do not believe was ever surpassed 
for spectacularity in the New York Hip- 
podrome or in any other amphitheater. 
I hope this is not giving the notion of 
something factitious in it; I only mean 
that here Nature was in one of her most 
melodramatic moods. The yellow torrent 
swept through a deep gorge of red earth, 
which on the farther side climbed in 
precipitous banks, cleft by enormous 
fissures, or chasms rather, to the wide, 
shelving plateau where the gray city 
stood. The roofs of ivory-tinted tiles 
formed a _ succession of slopes, from 
which the irregular towers of the 
churches stamped themselves against a 
sky now filled with clouds, but through 
an air so clear that their beautiful dif- 
ferences showed to one very noble effect. 
The city still looked the ancient capital 
of two hundred thousand souls it once 
was, and in its stony repair there was no 
hint of dilapidation. 

On our right the road mounted 
through country wild enough at times, 
but for the most part comparatively 
friendly, with brief moments of being 
almost homelike. There were slopes 
which, if massive always, were some- 
times mild, and were then gray with 
regularly planted olives, while in cer- 
tain orchard nooks there were apricot- 
trees, yellowing to the autumn, with red- 
brown withered grasses tangling under 
them. Men were gathering the fruit of 
the abounding cactuses in places, and in 
one place a peasant was bearing an arm- 
load of them to a wide stone pen, in the 
midst of which stood a lordly black pig, 
with head lifted and staring, indifferent 
to cactuses, toward Toledo. His statu- 
esque pose was of a fine hauteur, and a 
more imaginative tourist than I might 
have fancied him lost in a dream of the 
past, a vision piercing beyond the time 
of the Iberian autochthons to those pre- 
historie ages, 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


pursued or pursuing by his tusked and 
bristled ancestor, and then slowly revert- 
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ing through centuries of Phenician and 
Grecian and Carthagenian invasions, and 
the Roman oceupation, to the coming of 
the red Goths destined to leave their 
name an analogue of Spanish nobility 
forever, and so to the wonderful Moslem 
conquest, when in two years the Arabs 
overran the land which they held for 
more than thrice as many centuries. 
Dark, mysterious, fierce, the proud pig 
stood, a figure made for seulpture; and, 
if he had been a lion, with the lion’s 
roy#l ideal of eating rather than feeding 
the human race, the reader would not 
have thought him unworthy even of lit- 
erature; I have seldom seen a lion that 
looked worthier of it. 

We must have met farmer folk, men 
and women, in our way and have seen 
their white houses farther or nearer. 
But mostly the landscape was lonely and 
at times nightmarish, as the Castilian 
landscape has a trick of being, and as 
this now had, remanding us momently 
to the awful seenery of our run from 
Valladolid to Madrid. We were glad to 
get back to the Tagus, which if awful is 
not grisly, but wherever it rolls its yel- 
low flood lends the landseape such a 
sublimity that it was no esthetic descent 
from the high perch of that proud pig 
to the mighty gorge through which, geo- 
logically long ago, the river had torn 
its way. When we drove back, the bridge- 
menders stood aside for us while we were 
yet far off, and the women came to their 
doorways at the sound of our bells for 
another exchange of jokes with our 
driver. By the time a protracted file of 
mules had preceded us over the bridge 
a brisk shower had come up, and after 
urging our grays at their topmost speed 
toward the famous Church of San Juan 
de los Reyes Catolicos, we still had to 
run from our carriage door through the 
rain. Happily the portal was in the keep- 
ing of one of those authorized beggars 
who guard the gates of heaven every- 
where in that kind country, and he wel- 
comed us so eagerly from the wet that 
I could not do less than give him a big 
dog at once. In a moment of confusion 
I turned about, and, taking him for an- 
other beggar, I gave him another big 
dog; and when we came out of the church 
he had put off his cap and arranged so 
eomplete a disguise with the red hand- 


kerchief bravely tied round his head that 
my innocence was again abused. 

If the merit of the church might only 
be partially attributed to him, he was 
worth the whole three; for the church 
was first meant to be the sepulcher of 
the Catholic kings, who are more fitly 
buried in the cathedral at Granada, in 
the heart of their great conquest. It is 
a beautiful church, of a mingled Sara- 
cenie and plateresque Gothic, and exces- 
sive baroque, as the guide-books remind 
me; but what I personally recall is a 
sense of chill obscurity from which we 
willingly escaped, and of the airy gallery 
wandering far aloof in the upper gloom, 
which remains overhead with me still, 
with the yet fainter sense of the balconies 
crowning like capitals the two pillars 
fronting the high altar in which the 
Catholic kings heard mass. I am now 
sorry for our haste, but one has not so 
much time for enjoying such churches 
in their presence as for regretting them 
in their absence. One detail, certainly 
not of its beauty, stamped itself at 
once in my incredulous inexperience, and 
that was the life-size crucifix in one 
of the chapels, where the Spanish pas- 
sion for literality had been satisfied by 
realizing the fact in a flesh-like effigy 
draped with a black skirt, and with long, 
black hair hanging loose from the head 
over the shoulders: an incomparably 
dreadful thing. But I had a pang, un- 
mixed with repulsion, a lasting heart- 
ache from the sight of that space on the 
facade of this church which is overhung 
with the chains of the Christian captives 
rescued from slavery among the Moors 
by the Catholic kings in their conquest 
of Granada. They were not only the 
memorials of the most sorrowful fact, 
but represented the misery of a thousand 
years of warfare in which the prisoners 
on either side suffered in chains for be- 
ing Moslems or being Christians. The 
manacles and the fetters on the church 
front are of an effect purely decorative 
to the glance, but to the eye that dwells 
on them how structural in their tale of 
man’s inhumanity to man! How heavily 
those chains had hung on weary limbs! 
How they had eaten through bleeding 
ulcers to the bone! Yet they were very, 
very decorative, as the flowers are that 
bloom on battle-fields. 
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A NIGHT AND A 

Even with only a few minutes of a 
seant quarter-hour to spare, I would not 
have any one miss seeing the 
from which the Catholic kings 
enter the church by the gallery to those 
baleony-capitals, but which the common 
American must see by going outside the 
church. 

The 


uses of 


cloister, 
used to 


turned to the 
industrial+* school, as we 
were glad to know, because our guide, 
whom we liked so much, was a night- 
student there. It remains as beautiful 
and reverend as if it were of no secular 
use, with gentle sculptures and with a 
garden in the middle, raised above the 
pavement in a border of thin tiles, with 
flower-pots standing on their coping, all 
in the shadow of tall trees, overhanging 
a deep, secret-keeping well. 

From this place, where you will be 
partly sheltered from the rain, your next 
advisable sally through the storm will be 
to Santa Maria la the 
synagogue of the richest Jews of Toledo, 
but now turned church in spite of its 
high authorization as a place of Hebrew 
worship. It was permitted them to build 
it because they maintained that they were 
of that tribe of Israel which, when 
Caiaphas, the high priest, sent round to 
the different tribes for their vote whether 
Jesus should live or die, alone voted that 
He should live. Their response, as Thé- 
ophile Gautier reports from the chronicles, 
is preserved in the Vatican with a Latin 
version of the Hebrew text. The fable, 
if it is a fable, has its pathos; and I for 
one ean only lament the religious zeal to 
which the preaching of a fanatical monk 
roused the Christian neighborhood in the 
fifteenth century, to such excess that 
these kind Jews were afterward forbidden 
their worship in the place. It is a very 
clean-looking, cold-looking white monu- 
ment to the Catholic faith, with a re- 
fablo attributed to Berruguete, and much 
picturesque Gothic detail, mingled with 
Byzantine ornament and Moorish ara- 
besquing and the famous stucco honey- 
combing which we were destined at 
Seville and Granada to find almost too 
sickeningly honey-sweet. Where the rab- 
bis read the law from their pulpit the 
high altar stands, and the pious populace 
has for three hundred years pushed the 
Jews from the surrounding streets, where 


cloister is now 


an 


jlanca, once 
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they had so vainly humbled their dwell- 
the aspect of the lowliest lest 
they should rouse the jealousy of their 
sleepless enemies. 

After we had visited this church there 
remained only the house of the painter 
known as El] Greco, for whom we had 
formed such a distaste, because of the 
long features of the faces of his pictures, 
that our guide could hardly persuade us 
his house was worth seeing. Now I am 
glad he prevailed with us, for we have 
come to find a peculiar charm in recall- 
ing those long features and the charac- 
teristic coloring of El Greco’s pictures; 
and the little house full of memorials 
and the little garden full of flowers, which 
ought to have been all forget-me-nots, 
were entirely delightful. As every one 
but I knew, and even I now know, he was 
born a Greek with the name of Theo- 
tocopuli, but studied under Titian till 
he found his account in a manner of his 
own, making long noses and long chins 
and high, narrow foreheads in ashen gray, 
and at last went mad in the excess of his 
manner. The house has been restored by 
the Marquis de la Vega, according to his 
notion of an old Spanish house, and has 
the pleasantest small patio in the world, 
looked down into from a carved wooden 
gallery, with a pavement of red tiles 
interset with Moorish tiles of divers 
colors. There are interesting pictures 
everywhere, and the whole place is en- 
dearingly homelike, with an effect so 
genuinely and so unaffectedly hospitable 
that we almost sat down at table in the 
kitchen with the young Spanish king 
who had lunched with the Marquis there 
a few weeks before. There was a veranda 
outside where we could linger till the 
rain held up, and look into the garden 
where the flowers crowded round tile- 
edged pools, and other flowers bloomed in 
pots on the coping of the garden-seats. It 
is strongly believed that there are several 
stories under the house, and it is said 
that the Marquis is going some day to 
dig them all up, or out, to the last 
where the original Jewish owner 
of the house is supposed to have hid his 
treasure. 

In the mean time we could look across 
the low wall that belted the garden in, 
to a vacant ground a little way off where 
some boys were playing with a wagon 
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they had made. They had made it out 
of an oblong box, with wheels so rudely 
and imperfectly rounded that they wab- 
bled fearfully and at times gave way 
under the body; just as they did with the 
wagons that the boys I knew seventy 
years ago used to make. There must have 
been other things worth seeing in Toledo, 
thousands of others, and some others we 
saw, but most we missed, and many I do 
not remember. It was now coming the 
hour to leave Toledo, and we drove back 
to our enchanted castle for our bill and 
for the omnibus to the station. I thought 
for some time that there was no charge 
for the fire, or even the smoke we had the 
night before, but my eyes were holden 
from the item which I found later, by 
seeing myself addressed as Milor. I had 
never been so addressed in any bill be- 
fore, but I reflected that in the proud 
old metropolis of the Goths I could not 
be saluted as less, and I gladly paid the 
bill, which observed a golden mean be- 
tween cheapness and dearness; and we 
parted good friends with our host, and 
better with our guide, who at the last 
brought out a book given him by an 
English friend about the English ea- 
thedrals. Some day I am going back 
there to repay him the fees which he dis- 
bursed for me to different doorkeepers 
and custodians, and which I forgot at 


parting and he was too delicate to re- 
mind me of. 

When all leaves were taken, our horses, 
covered with bells, burst with the omni- 
bus through a solid mass of beggars 
come to give us a last chance of meriting 
heaven by alms to them, and dashed down 
the hill to the station. There we sat a 
long half-hour in the wet evening air, 
wondering how-we had been spared see- 
ing these wretches trampled under our 
horses’ feet, and how the long train of 
goats climbing te the city to be milked 
had escaped our wheels. But we were 
guiltless of inflicting either disaster, and 
we could watch with a good conscience 
the quiescent industry of some laborers 
in the brickyard beyond the track. Slow- 
ly and more slowly they worked, wearily, 
apathetically, fetching, carrying, in their 
divided skirts of cross-barred stuff of a 
rich Velasquez dirt-color. Throughout I 
was tormented by question of the precise 
co-racial quality of some English-speak- 
ing folk who had come to share our bone- 
breaking return to Madrid. English 
English they certainly were not; Amer- 
ican English as little. If they were 
Australian English, why should not it 
have been the convention of polite travel 
for them to come up and say so, and save 
us that torment of curiosity? But per- 
haps they were not Australians. 


The Enchantment 


BY SARA KING 


WONDER how the robin’s throat 
Hath caught the rain’s sweet dripping note, 
That little falling, pelting sound, 
Liquidly clear and crystal round, 
The very heart-rune of the Spring, 
Enchanted of the sky and ground, 
That conjures life from everything. 


No ancient, age-worn witchery, 

No incantation, could set free 

The fast-bound dead; yet here each day, 
Robin and rain in mystic way 

Bring life back greenly; ah, and how 
One’s heart and pulse obey 

That lure of music! Listen now.... 








The Murderer 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


where the cross, sleepy cook was 

coaxing his stove to burn, a path 
of light lay across the deck, showing a 
slice of steel bulwark with ropes coiled 
on the pins, and above it the arched foot 
of the mainsail. In the darkness forward, 
where the port watch of the Villingen 
was beginning the sea day by washing 
down decks, the brooms swished briskly 
and the head-pump clacked like a great, 
clumsy clock. 

The men worked in silence, though 
the mate was aft on the poop, and noth- 
ing prevented them from talking as they 
passed the buckets to and from the tub 
under the pump and drove their brooms 
along the planks. They labored with the 


F wie the open door of the galley, 


haste of men accustomed to be driven 
involuntary 


hard, with the shufiling, 
speed that has nothing in it of free 
strength or good-will. The big German 
four-master had gathered from the board- 
ing-houses of Philadelphia a crew repre- 
senting all the nationalities which breed 
sailors, and earried officers skilled in the 
crude arts of getting the utmost out it. 
And since the lingua franca of the 
sea, the tongue which has meaning for 
Swedish carpenters, Finn sail - makers, 
and Greek fo’c’s’le hands alike, is not 
German, orders aboard the Villingen 
were given and understood in English. 

“ A hand come aft here!” 

It was the mate’s voice from the poop, 
robust and peremptory. Conroy, one of 
the two Englishmen in the port watch, 
laid down the bucket he was carrying and 
moved aft in obedience to the summons. 
As he trod into the slip of light by the 
galley duor he was visible as a fair 
youth, long-limbed and slender, clad in 
a serge shirt, with dungaree trousers 
rolled up to the knees and girt with a 
belt which carried the usual sheath-knife. 
His pleasant face had a hint of uncer- 
tainty; it was conciliatory and amiable; 
he was an able seaman of the kind which 
is manufactured by a boarding-master 


short of men out of a runaway appren- 
tice. The others, glancing after him 
while they continued their work, saw him 
suddenly clear by the galley door, then 
dim again as he stepped beyond it. He 
passed out of sight toward the lee poop 
ladder. 

The silent, hurried sailors pressed on 
with their work, while the big bark 
purred through the water to the drone 
of wind thrusting in the canvas. The 
brooms were abaft of the galley when the 
outery began which caused therm to look 
apprehensively toward the poop without 
ceasing their business of washing down. 
First it was an oath in explosive German, 
the tongue which puts a cutting-edge on 
profanity; then the mate’s roar: 

“Ts dat vat I tell you, you verfluchter 
fool? Vat? Vat? You don’t.understand 
ven I speak? I show you vat—” 

The men who looked up were on the 
wrong side of the deck to make out what 
was happening, for the chart - house 
screened the drama from them. But 
they knew too well the meaning of that 
instantaneous silence which cut the words 
off. It was the mate biting in his breath 
as he struck. They heard the smack of 
the fist’s impact and Conroy’s faint, 
angry cry as he failed to guard it; then 
the mate again, bull-mouthed, lustful 
for cruelty: “ Vat—you lift up your arm 
to me? You dog!” More blows, a rain 
of them, and then a noise as though 
Conroy had fallen or been knocked down. 
And after that a thud and a scream. 

The men looked at one another, and 
nods passed among them. “He kicked 
him when he was down on the deck,” the 
whisper went. The other Englishman 
in the watch swore in a low grunt and 
dropped his broom, meeting the wonder- 
ing eyes of the “Dutchmen” and “ Da- 
goes” with a seowl. -He was white- 
haired and red-faced, a veteran among 
the nomads of the sea, the oldest man 
aboard, and the only one in port watch 
who had not felt the weight of the mate’s 
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fist. Scowling still, as though in deep 
thought, he moved toward the ladder. 
The forlorn hope was going on a des- 
perate enterprise of rescue. 

It might have been an ugly business; 
there was a sense in the minds of his 
fellows of something sickening about to 
happen; but the mate had finished with 
Conroy. The youth came staggering and 
erying down the ladder, with tears and 
blood befouling his face, and stumbled 
as his foot touched the deck. The older 
man, Slade, saved him from falling, and 
held him by the upper arm with one 
gnarled, toil-roughened hand, peering at 
him through the early morning gloom. 

“Kicked you when you was down, 
didn’t he?’ he demanded, abruptly. 

“Yes,” blubbered Conroy, shivering 
and dabbing at his face. “ With his sea- 
boots, tog, the—the—” 

Slade shook him. “Don’t make that 
noise or he might kick you some more,” 
he advised, grimly. “ You better go now 
an’ swab that blood off your face.” 

“Yes,” agreed Conroy, tremulously, 
and Slade let him go. 

The elder man watched him move for- 
ward on shambling and uncertain feet, 
with one hand pressed to his flank, where 
the mate’s kick was still an agony. Slade 
was frowning heavily, with a tincture of 
thought in his manner, as though he 
halted on the brink of some purpose. 

“Conroy,” he breathed, and started 
after the other. 

The younger man turned. Slade 
again put his hand on Conroy’s arm. 

“Say,” be said, breathing short, “is 
that a knife in your belt?” 

Conroy felt behind him, uncomprehend- 
ing, for the sheath-knife which he wore, 
sailor fashion, in the middle of his back. 

“What d’you mean?” he asked, va- 
cantly. “ Here’s my knife.” 

He drew it and showed it to Slade, the 
flat blade displayed in his palm. 

The white-haired seaman thrust his 
keen old face toward Conroy’s, so that 
the other could see the flash of the white 
of his eyes. 

“And he kicked you, didn’t he?” said 
Slade, tensely. “ You fool!” 

He struck the knife to the deck, where 
it rattled and slid toward the seupper. 

“Eh?” Conroy gaped, not understand- 
ing. “I don’t see what—” 


“Pick it up!” said Slade, with a 
gesture toward the knife. He spoke as 
though he strangled an impulse to brand- 
ish his fists and scream in a nasal whis- 
per. “It’s safe to kick you,” he said. 
“A woman could do it.” 

“But—” Conroy flustered, vaguely. 

Slade drove him off with a wave of his 
arm and turned away with the abrupt- 
ness of a man disgusted beyond hearing. 

Conroy stared after him and saw him 
pick up his broom where he had dropped 
it and join the others. His intelligence 
limped; his thrashing had stunned him, 
and he could not think—he could only 
feel, like fire in his mind, the passion 
of the feeble soul resenting injustice 
and pain which it cannot resist or 
avenge. He stooped to pick up his knife 
and went forward to the tub under the 
head-pump, to wash his cuts in cold sea- 
water, the cheap balm for so many wrongs 
of cheap humanity. 

It was an accident such as might serve 
to dedicate the day to the service of the 
owners of the Villingen. It was early 
and sudden; but, save in these respects, 
it had no character of the unusual. The 
men who plied the brooms and carried 
the buckets were not shocked or startled 
by it so much as stimulated; it thrust 
under their noses the always imminent 
danger of failing to satisfy the mate’s 
ideal of seaman-like efficiency. They 
woke to a fresher energy, a more desperate 
haste, under its suggestion. 

It was after the coffee interval, which 
mitigates the sourness of the morning 
watch, when daylight had brought its 
chill, gray light to the wide, wet decks, 
that the mate came forward to super- 
intend the “pull all round” which is 
the ritual sequel to washing down. 

“Tee fore-brace, dere!” his flat, volu- 
minous voice ordered, heavy with the 
man’s potent and dreaded personality. 
They flocked to obey, scurrying like 
seared rats, glancing at him in timid hate. 
He came striding along the weather side 
of the deck from the remote, august poop; 
he was like a dreadful god making a 
dreadful visitation upon his faithful. 
Short-legged, tending to bigness in the 
belly, bearded, vibrant with animal force 


and personal power, his mere presence. 


cowed them. His gross face, the happy 
face of an egoist with a sound digestion, 
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sent its lofty and sure regard over them; 
it had a kind of unconsciousness of their 
sense of humility, of their wrong and 
resentment—the imnocence of an aloof 
and distant tyrant, who has not dreamed 
how hurt flesh quivers and seared minds 
rankle. He was bland and terrible; and 
they hated him after their several man- 
ners, some with dull fear, one or two— 
and Slade among them—with a ferocity 
that moved them like physical nausea. 
He had left his coat on the wheel-box 
to go to his work, and was manifestly 
unarmed. The belief which had currency 
in the forecastle, that he came on watch 
with a revolver in his coat-pocket, did 
not apply to him now; they could have 
seized him, smitten him on his blas- 
pheming mouth, and hove him over the 
side without peril. It is a thing that has 
happened to a hated officer more than 
once or ten times, and a lie, solemnly 
sworn to by every man of the watch on 
deck, has been entered in the log, and 
closed the matter for all hands. He was 
barer of defense than they, for they had 
their sheath-knives; and he stood by the 
weather-braces, arrogant, tyrannical, over- 
bearing, and commanded them. He 


seemed invulnerable, a thing too great 
to strike or defy, like the white squalls 
that swooped from the horizon and made 
of the vast Villingen a victim and a play- 


thing. His full, boastful eye traveled 
over them absently, and they cringed like 
slaves. 

“Belay, dere!” came his orders, over- 
loud and galling to men surging with 
cowardly and insufferable hate. “ Lower 
tobsail—haul! Belay! Ubber tobsail— 
haul, you sons of dogs! Haul, dere, blast 
you! You vant me to come over and 
show you?” 

Abjectly, desperately, they obeyed him, 
spending their utmost strength to placate 
him, while the naked spirit of murder 
moved in every heart among them. At 
the tail of the brace, Conroy, with his 
euts stanched, pulled with them. His 
abject eyes, showing the white in side- 
long glances, watched the great, squat 
figure of the mate with a fearful fascina- 
tion. 

Eight bells came at last, signaling the 
release of the poor watch from the deck 
and the tension of the officer’s presence. 
The forecastle received them, the strong- 
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hold of their brief and limited leisure. 
The unkempt, weather-stained men, to 
whom the shifting seas were the sole 
arena of their lives, sat about on chests 
and on the edges of the lower bunks, 
at their breakfast, while the pale sun- 
light traveled to and fro on the deck 
as the Villingen lurched in her gait. 
Conroy, haggard and drawn, let the coffee 
slop over the brim of his hook-pot as he 
found himself a seat. 

“Well, an’ what did he punch ye for 
this time?’ 

It was old Slade who put the question, 
seated on a chest with his back against 
the bulkhead. His pot was balanced on 
his knee, and his venerable, sardonic 
face, with the scanty white hair clinging 
about the temples, addressed Conroy with 
slow mockery. 

Conroy hesitated. “It was all 
coilin’ away some gear,” he said. 
waited, and he had to go on. He had 
misunderstood the mate’s order to coil 
the ropes on the pins, where they would 
be out of the way of the deck-washing, 
and he had flemished them down on the 
poop instead. It was the mistake of a 
fool, and he knew it. 

Slade nodded. “ Ye-es,” he drawled. 
“You earned a punch an’ you got it. 
But he kicked you, too, didn’t he?’ 

“ Kicked me!” cried Conroy. “ Why, 
I thought he was goin’ to kill me! Look 
here—look at this, will you?” 

With fumbling hands he east loose his 
belt and flung it on the floor, and plueked 
his shirt up so as to leave his side bare. 
He stood up, with one arm raised above 
his head, showing his naked flank to the 
slow eyes of his shipmates. His body 
had still a boyish delicacy and slender- 
ness; the labor of his trade had not yet 
built it and thickened it to a full maseu- 
linity of proportion. Measured by any 
of the other men in the watch, it was 
frail, immature, and tender. The mov- 
ing sunlight that flowed around the door 
touched the fair skin and showed the 
great, puffed bruises that stood on it, 
swollen and horrid, like some vampire 
fungus growing on the clean flesh. 

A great Greek, all black hair and eye- 
ball, clicked softly between his teeth. 

“Tt looks like a hell!” he said, softly, 
in his purring voice. 

“Dem is kicks, all right—ja/” said 


over 
Slade 
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some one else, and yet another added the 
comment of a heavy oath. 

Old Slade made no comment, but sat, 
balancing his hook-pot of coffee and 
watching the scene under his heavy 
white brows. Conroy lowered his arm 
and let the shirt fall to cover the bruises. 

“You see?” he said, to Slade. 

“T see,” answered the other, with a 
bitter twist of his old, malicious lips. 
Setting down the pot which he held, he 
stooped and lifted the belt which Conroy 
had thrown down. It seemed to interest 
him, for he looked at it for some moments. 

“ And here’s yer knife,” he said, reach- 
ing it to the youth, still with his man- 
ner of mockery. “There’s some men it 
wouldn’t be safe to kick, with a knife 
in their belts.” 

He and Conroy were the only Eng- 
lishmen there; the rest were of the 
races which do not fight bare-handed. 
The big Greek flashed a smile through 
the black, shining curls of his beard, and 
continued to smile without speaking. 
Through the tangle of incomprehensible 
conventions, he had arrived at last at a 
familiar principle. 

Conroy flushed hotly, the blood rising 
hectic on his bruised and broken face. 

“Tf he thinks it’s safe with me,” he 
cried, “he'll learn different. I didn’t 
have a chance aft there; he came on me 
too quick, before I was expecting him, 
and it was dark, besides. Or else—” 

“Tt ‘Il be dark again,” said Slade, 
with intent, significant eyes fixed on 
him, “and he needn’t be expecting you. 
But—it don’t do to talk too much. 
Talk’s easy—talk is.” 

“Tll do more than talk,” responded 
Conroy. “ You'll see!” 

Slade nodded. “Right, then; we'll 
see,” he said, and returned to his break- 
fast. 

His bunk was an upper one, lighted 
and aired by a brass-framed port-hole. 
Here, when his meal was at an end, he 
lay, his pipe in his mouth, his hands 
behind his head, smoking with slow 
relish, with his wry old face upturned, and 
the leathery, muscular forearms showing 
below the rolled shirt-sleeves. His years 
had ground him to an edge; he had an 
effect, as he lay, of fineness, of subtlety, 
of keen and fastidious temper. Forty 
years of subjection to arbitrary masters 
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had left him shrewd and secret, a 
Machiavelli of the forecastle. 

Once Conroy, after seeming to sleep 
for an hour, rose on his elbow and 
stared across at him, craning his neck 
from his bunk to see the still mask of 
his face. 

“Slade?” he said, uncertainly. 

“What?” demanded the other, un- 
moving. 

Conroy hesitated. The forecastle was 
hushed; the seamen about them slum- 
bered; the only noises were the soothing 
of the water overside, the stress of the 
sails and gear, and the irregular tap of 
a hammer aft. It was safe to speak, but 
he did not speak. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, and lay down 
again. Slade smiled slowly, almost pa- 
ternally. 

It took less than eight hours for Con- 
roy’s rancor to wear dull, and he could 
easily have forgotten his threat against 
the mate in twelve, if only he had been 
allowed to. He was genuinely shocked 
when he found that his vaporings were 
taken as the utterance of a serious de- 
termination. Just before eight bells in 
the afternoon watch he went forward 
beneath the forecastle head in search of 
some rope-yarns, and was cutting an 
end off a bit of waste-line when the 
Greek, he of the curly beard and ex- 
travagant eyeballs, rose like a demon of 
pantomime from the forepeak. Conroy 
had his knife in his hand to cut the 
rope, and the Greek’s sudden smile 
seemed to rest on that and nothing else. 

“Sharp, eh?” asked the Greek, in a 
whisper that filled the place with dark 
drama. 

Conroy paused, apprehending his 
meaning with a start. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he growled, and 
began to saw at the rope in his hand, 
while the Greek watched him with his 
fixed, bony smile. 

“No,” said the latter, suddenly. 
“Data-a not sharp—no! Look-a ’ere; 
you see dis?” 

He drew his own knife, and showed 
it pointing toward Conroy in a damp, 
swarthy hand, whose knuckles bulged 
above the haft. His rough, spatulate 
thumb rasped along it, drawing from it 
the crepitation that proves an acute edge. 
“Oarve him like-a da pork,” he said, 
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in his stage-conspirator’s whisper. “ And 
da point- now, see!” 

He glanced over his shoulder to be 
sure that none overlooked them; then, 
with no more than a jerk of his hand 
beside his hip, threw the keen blade tow- 
ard the wooden door of the bo’sun’s 
locker. It traveled through the air 
swiftly and stuck, quivering on its thin 
point, in the stout teak. The Greek 
turned his smile again for a moment on 
Conroy before he strode across and re- 
covered it. 

“You take ’im,” he whispered. “ Bet- 
ter dan your little knife—yais.” 

By the mere urgency of his proffering 
it, the exchange was made, and Conroy 
found himself with a knife in his hand 
that fell through the strands of the 
manila line as though they had been 
butter, an instrument made and _ per- 
fected for a murder. 

“Yes, but look here,” he began, in 
alarm. 

The broad, mirthless smile was turned 
on him. 

“Just like-a da pork,” purred the 
Greek, and nodded assuringly before he 
turned to go aft. 

The bull-roar of the mate, who was 
awaiting his return with the rope-yarns, 
roused Conroy from a scared reverie 
over the knife. He started; the mate 
was hustling furiously forward in search 
of him, full of uproar and anger. 

“Dam’ lazy Schwein, you goin’ to 
schleep dere? You vant me to come an’ 
fetch you? You vant anodder schmack 
on de Maul to keep you avake—yes?” 

He stamped into view round the for- 
ward house, while Conroy stood, con- 
vieted of idleness by the rope in his 
hand only half cut through. At the 
same moment a population of faces came 
into being behind him. A man who had 
been aloft shuffled down to the rail; a 
couple of others came into view on the 
deck; on top of the house, old Slade 
kneeled to see under the break of the 
forecastle head. It seemed as though a 
skeptical audience had suddenly been 
created out of his boast of the morning, 
every face threatening him with that 
shame which vanity will die rather than 
endure. In a panic of his faculties he 
took one step toward the mate. 

“Hey?” The mate halted in his 
Vor. CXXV.— No. 147.— 56 
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stride, with sheer amazement written on 
his face. “You vant yer head knocked 
off—yes ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Conroy, out of a 
dry mouth. 

According to the usage of ships, even 
that was defiance and a challenge. 

He had forgotten the revolver with 
which the mate was credited; he had 
forgotten everything but the fact that 
eyes were on him. Even the knife in 
his hand passed from his mind; he was 
a mere tingling pretense at fortitude, 
expending every force to maintain his 
pose. 

“Put dat knife avay!” ordered the 
mate, suddenly. 

He arrested an automatic movement to 
obey, fighting down a growing fear of 
his opponent. 

“T’ve not finished with it yet, 
answered. 


” 


he 


The mate measured him with a prac- 
tised eye. Though he had the crazy 
courage of a bulldog, he was too much 
an expert in warlike emergencies to 
overlook the risk of trying to rush a 
desperate man armed with a knife; the 
chances of the grapple wete too ugly. 
There was something lunatic and strange 
in the youth’s glare also; and it will 
sometimes happen that an oppressed and 
cowed man in his extremity will shrug 
his meekness from him and become, in a 
breath, a desperado. This had its place 
in the mate’s considerations. 

“Finish, den!” he rasped, with no 
weakening of his tone or manner. “ You 
don’t tink I’m goin’ to vait all night 
for dem rope-yarns—hey ?” 

He turned his back at once lest Con- 
roy should venture another retort and 
make an immediate fight unavoidable. 
Before his eye the silent audience melted 
as swiftly as it had appeared, and Con- 
roy was alone with his sick sense of 
having ventured too far, which stood him 
in place of the thrill of victory. 

The thrill came later, in the fore- 
castle, where he swelled to the adulation 
of his mates. They, at any rate, had 
been deceived by his attitude; they 
praised him by word and look; the big 
Greek infused a certain geniality into 
his smile. Only Slade said the wrong 
thing. 

“T was ready for him as soon as he 
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moved,” Conroy was asserting. “And 
he knew it. You should ha’ seen how 
he gaped when I wouldn’t put the knife 
away.” 

The men were listening, crediting him. 
Old Slade, in the background, took his 
pipe from his lips. 

“ An’ now 1 suppose you’re satisfied,” 
he inquired, harshly. 

“How d’you mean, satisfied?’ de- 
manded Conroy, coloring. “You saw 
what happened, didn’t you?” 

“You made him gape,” said Slade. 
“That was because he made you howl, 
eh? Well, ain’t you calling it quits, 
then—till the next time he kicks you?” 

Some one laughed; Conroy raised his 
voice. 

“ He’ll never kick me again,” he eried. 
“His kicking days are over. He’s 
kicked me once too often, he has, Quits 
—I guess not!” 

Slade let a mouthful of smoke trickle 
between his lips; it swam in front of his 
face in a tenuous film of pale vapor. 

“Well, talkin’ won’t do it, anyhow,” 
he said. 

“No,” retorted Conroy, and collected 
all eyes to his gesture. “But this will!” 

He showed them the thin-bladed knife 
which the Greek had given him, holding 
it before them by the hilt. He let a 
dramatic moment elapse. 

“Like that!” he said, and stabbed at 
the air. “Like that—see? Like that!” 

They came upon bad weather grad- 
ually, drawing into a belt of half-gales, 
with squalls that roared up from the 
horizon and made them for the time 
into whole gales. The Villingen, de- 
signed and built primarily for cargo 
capacity, was a wet ship, and upon any 
point of sailing had a way of scooping 
in water by the many tons. In nearly 
every watch came the roar, “Stand by 
yer to’gallant halliards!” Then the 
wait for ten seconds or ten minutes while 
the wind grew and the big four-masted 
bark lay over and bumped her bluff 
bows through racing seas, till the next 
order, shriller and more urgent, “ Lower 
avay!” and the stiff canvas fought and 
slatted as the yards came down. Sea- 
boots and oilskins were the wear for 
every watch; wet decks and the crash of 
water coming inboard over the rail, dull 
cold and the rasp of heavy, sodden canvas 
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on numb fingers, became again familiar 
to the men, and at last there arrived the 
evening, graved with tempest, on which 
all hands reefed topsails. 

The mate had the middle watch, from 
midnight till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and for the first two hours it was 
Conroy’s turn on the lookout. The rest, 
in oilskins and sea-boots, were standing 
by under the break of the poop; save for 
the sleeping men in the shut forecastle, he 
had the fore part of the ship to himself. 
He leaned against the after rail of the 
forecastle head, where a ventilator some- 
what screened him from the bitter wind 
that blew out of the dark, and gazed 
ahead at the murk. Now and again the 
big bark slid forward with a curtsey- 
ing motion, and dipped up a sea that 
flowed aft over the anchors and cascaded 
down the ladders to the main-deck; spray 
that spouted aloft and drove across on 
the wind, sparkled red and green in the 
glare of the sidelights like brief fireworks. 

The splash and drum of waters, the 
heavy drone of the wind in the sails, the 
clatter of gear aloft, were in his ears; 
he did not hear one bell strike from the 
poop, which he should have answered 
with a stroke on the big bell behind him 
and a shouted report on the lights. 

“Hoy! You schleepin’ up dere—hey ?” 

It was the mate, who had come for- 
ward in person to see why he had not 
answered. He was by the fore fire-rail, 
a mere black shape in the dark. 

“ Sleepin’—no, sir!” 

“Don’t you hear von bell shtrike?” 
cried the mate, slithering on the wet 
deck toward the foot of the ladder. 

“No, sir,” said Conroy, and stooped 
to strike the bell. 

The mate came up the ladder, hauling 
himself by the hand-rails, for he was 
swollen beyond the ordinary with extra 
clothes under his long oilskin coat. A 
plume of spray whipped him in the face 
as he got to the top, and he swore short- 
ly, wiping his eyes with his hands. At 
the same moment Conroy, still stooping 
to the bell-lanyard, felt the Villingen 
lower her nose and slide down in one 
of her disconcerting curtseys; he caught 
at the rail to steady himself. The dark 
water, marbled with white foam, rod 
in over the deck, slid across the anchors 
and about the capstam, and came aft 
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the ladder and the mate. The 
ship rolled at the same moment. 

Conroy saw what happened as a gro- 
tesque trick of circumstance. The mate, 
as the deck slanted, slipped and reached 
for the hand-rail with an ejaculation. 
[he water flowed about his knees; he fell 
back against the hand-rail, which was 
just high enough for him to sit on. It 
what, for one ridiculous moment, 
he seemed to be doing. The next, his 
booted feet swayed up and he fell over 
backward, amid the confusion of splash- 
water that leaped down the main- 

Conroy heard him strike 
thing below with a queer, smacking noise. 

“ Pity he didn’t go overboard while he 
was about, it,” he said to himself, acting 
out his réle. Really, he rather 
startled and dismayed. 

He found the mate coiled in the 
scupper, wet and still. He took 
hold of him to draw him under the fore- 
castle head, where he would have shelter, 
and was alarmed at the inertness of the 
body under his hands. 

“Sir!” he cried, “ sir!—sir!” 

He shook the 
quickly desisted; 
horrible, 


toward 


was 


ing 


deck. some- 


was 


very 


but 
something 
touched _ his 


He re- 


great shoulders, 
there was 
something that 


nerves, in its irresponsiveness. 
membered that he might probably find 


matches in the lamp-locker, and stag- 
gered there to search. He had to grope 
in gross darkness about the place, touch- 
ing brass and the uncanny smoothness 
of glass, before his hand fell on what he 
sought. At last he was on one knee by 
the mate’s side, and a match shed its 
little illumination. The mate’s face was 
odd in its quietude, and the sou’wester 
of oilskin was still on his head, held 
there by the strings under the chin. 
From under its edge blood flowed stead- 
ily, thickly, appallingly. 

“ But—” The match- 
flame stung his fingers and he dropped 
it. “QO Lord!” he said. It occurred 
to him then, for the first time, that the 
mate was dead. 

The men aft, bunched up under the 
break of the poop, were aware of him 
as a figure that came sliding and totter- 
ing toward them and fell sprawling at 
ihe foot of the poop ladder. He floun- 
dered up and clutched the nearest of 
them, the Greek. 
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“The mate’s dead,” he broke out, in 
a kind of breathless squeal. “ Somebody 
call the captain; the mate’s dead.” 

There was a moment of silence; then 
a cackle of words from several of them 
together. The Greek’s hands on _ his 
shoulders tightened. He heard the man’s 
purring voice in his ear. 

“How did you do it?” 

Conroy thrust himself loose; the skies 
of his mind were split by a frightful 
lightning flash of understanding. He 
had been alone with the mate; he had 
seen him die; he was sworn to kill him. 
He could see the livid smile of the Greek 
bent upon him. 

“T didn’t do it,” he choked, passion- 
ately, and struck with a wild, feeble 
hand at the smile. “ You liar—TI didn’t 
do it.” 

“Hush!” The 
again and held him. 

Some of the men had started forward; 
others had slipped into the alleyway to 
rouse the second mate and captain. The 
Greek had him clutched to his bosom in 
a strong embrace and was hushing him 
as one might hush a scared child. Slade 
was at his side. 

“He slipped, I tell you; he slipped at 
the top of the ladder! She’d shipped 
a dollop of water and then rolled, and 
over he went. I heard his head go smack 
and went down to him. I never touched 
him. I swear it—I never touched him.” 

“Hush!” It was Slade this time. 
“ And yer sure he’s dead ?” 

“Yes, he’s dead.” 

“ Well—” the old man exchanged nods 
with the Greek. “All right. Only— 
don’t tell the captain that tale; it ain’t 
good enough.” 

“But—” A hug that 
crushed his face against the Greek’s oil- 
skin breast silenced him. 

“Vat is all dis?” 

It was the captain, tall, august, come 
full-dressed from his cabin. At his back 
the second mate, with his oilskin coat 
over his pajamas, thrust forward his red, 
cheerful face. 

Slade told the matter briefly. “ And 
it’s seared young Conroy all to bits, sir,” 
he concluded. 

“Come for’ard,” bade 
“Get a lamp, some vun!” 

They him 
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slippery deck, slowly, letting him pass 
ahead out of ear-shot. 

“Tt was a belayin’-pin, ye-es?” queried 
the Greek, softly, of Conroy. 

“He might have hit his head against 
a pin,” replied Conroy. 

“Eh?’? The Greek stopped. “ Might 
’ave—might ’ave ’it ’is ’ead! Ah, dat 
is fine! ’E might ’ave ’it ’is ’ead, Slade! 
You ’ear dat?” 

“ Yes, it ain’t bad!” replied Slade, and 
Conroy, staring in a wild attempt to see 
their faces clearly, realized that they 
were laughing, laughing silently and 
heartily. With a gesture of despair he 
left them. 

A globe-lamp under the forecastle 
head lighted the eaptain’s investigations, 
gleaming on wet oilskins, shadow-pitted 
faces, and the curious, remote thing that 
had been the mate of the Villingen. Its 
ampler light revealed much that the 
matech-flame had missed from its field— 
the manner in which the sou’wester and 
the head it covered were caved in at one 
side, the cut in the sou’wester through 
which elotted hair protruded, the whole 
ghastliness of death that comes by 
violence. With all that under his eyes, 
Conroy had to give his account of the 
affair, while the ring of silent, hard- 
breathing men watched him and mar- 
veled at the clumsiness of his story. 

“Tt is strange,” said the captain. 
“Fell ofer backvards, you said. It is 
very strange! And vere did you find 
de body?” 

The seupper and deck had been washed 
clean by successive seas; there was no 
trace there of blood, and none on the 
rail. Even while they searched, water 
spouted down on them. But what Con- 
roy noted was that no pin stood in the 
rail where the mate had fallen, and the 
hole that might have held one was empty. 

“Ah, vell!” said the captain at last. 
“De poor fellow is dead. I do not un- 
derstand, quite, how he should fall like 
dat, but he is dead. Four of you get de 
body aft.” 

“Please, sir,” accosted Conroy, and 
the tall eaptain turned. 

“Vell, vat is it?” 

“Can I go below, sir? It was me that 
found him, sir. I feel rather—rather bad.” 

“Sol” The tall captain considered 
him inserutably, he, the final arbiter of 


fates. “You feel bad—yes? Vell, you 
can go below!” 

The little group that bore the mate’s 
body shuffled aft, with the others follow- 
ing like a funeral procession. A man 
looked shivering out of the door of th 
starboard forecastle, and inquired in 
loud whispers: “ Was ist los? Sag’ mal 
—was ist denn los?” He put his inquiry 
to Conroy, who waved him off and passed 
to the port foreeastle on the other sid 
of the deck-house. 

The place was somehow strange, with 
its double row of empty bunks lik 
vacant eoffin-shelves in a vault, but soli- 
tude was what he desired. The slush- 
lamp swung and stank and made th 
shadows wander. From the other side o1 
the bulkhead he could hear stirrings and 
a murmur of voices as the starboard 
watch grew aware that something had 
happened on deck. Conroy, with his oil- 
skin coat half off, paused to listen for 
comprehensible words. The opening of 
the door behind him startled him, and 
he spun round to see Slade making a 
cautious entry. He recoiled. 

“Leave me alone,” he said, in 
strangled voice, before the other could 
speak. “What are you following m 
for? You want to make me out a mur- 
derer. I tell you I never touched him.” 

The other stood just within the door, 
the upper half of his face shadowed by 
his sou’wester, his thin lips curved in a 
faint smile. “No?” he said, mockingly. 
“You didn’t touch him? An’ I make 
no doubts you’d take yer oath of it. 
But you shouldn’t have put the pin back 
in the rail when you was through with 
it, all the same.” 

“There wasn’t any pin there,” said 
Conroy, quickly. He had backed as far 
from Slade as he could, and was staring 
at him with horrified eyes. 

“ But there would ha’ been if I hadn’t 
took a look round while you were spin- 
nin’ your yarn to the old man,” said 
Slade. “I knew you was a fool.” 

With a manner as of mild glee he 
passed his hand into the bosom of his 
coat, still keeping his sardonic gaze fixed 
on Conroy. 

“Good thing you’ve got me to look 
after you,” 
‘He might easy make a mistake that ’ud 
cost him dear’; so I took a look round. 
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An’ I found this.” From within his 
coat he brought forth an iron belaying- 
pin, and held it out to Conroy. 

* See?” His finger pointed to it. 
“That’s blood, that is—and that’s hair. 
Look for yourself! Now I suppose 
you'll tell me you never touched him!” 

“He hit his head against it when he 
fell,” protested the younger man. “ He 
did! Oh, God, I can’t stand this!” 

He sank to a seat on one of the chests 
and leaned his face against the steel 
plate of the wall. 

“Hit his head!” snorted old Slade. 
“ Couldn’t you ha’ fixed up a better yarn 
than that? What are you snivelin’ at? 
D’ye think yer the only man as ever 
stove in a mate’s head—an’ him a mur- 
derin’ man-driver? Keep them tales for 
the Old Man; he believes ’em, seemingly ; 
but don’t you come them on me.” 

Conroy was moaning. “T never 
touched him; I never touched him!” 

“ Never touched him! Here, take the 
pin ; it’s yours!” 

He shrank from it. “No, no!” 

Slade pitched it to his bunk, where 
it lay on the blanket. “It’s yours,” he 
repeated. “If yer don’t want it, heave 
it overboard yerself or stick it back im 
the rail. Never touched him—you make 
me sick with yer ‘never touched him ’!” 

The door slammed on his seornfui re- 
treat; Conroy shuddered and sat up. 
The iron belaying-pin lay where it had 
fallen, on his bed, and even im that 
meager light it carried the traces of its 
part in the mate’s death. It had the look 
of a weapon rather than of a humble 
ship-fitting. It rolled a couple of inches 
where it lay as the ship leaned to a gust, 
and he saw that it left a mark where it 
had been, a stain. 

He seized it in a panic and started 
for the door to be rid of it at once. 

As if a malicious fate made him its 
toy, he ran full into the Greek outside. 

“Ah!” The man’s smile flashed forth, 
wise and livid. “An’ so you ’ad it in 
your pocket all de time, den!” 

Conroy answered nothing. It was be- 
yond striving against. He walked to the 
rail and flung the thing forth with 
hysterical violence to the sea. 

The watch going below at four o’clock 
found him apparently asleep, with his 
face turned to the wall. They spoke in 
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undertones, as though they feared, to 
disturb him, but none of them men- 
tioned the only matter which all had in 
mind. They climbed heavily to their 
bunks, there to smoke the brief pipe, 
and then to slumber. Only Slade, who 
slept little, would from time to time 
lean up on one elbow to look down and 
across to the still figure which hid its 
face throughout the night. 

Conroy woke when the watch was 
called for breakfast by a man who thrust 
his head in and shouted. He had slept 
at last, and now as he sat up it needed 
an effort of mind to recall his trouble. 
He looked out at his mates, who stood 
about the place pulling on their clothes, 
with sleep still heavy on them. They 
seemed as usual. It was his turn to 
fetch the coffee from the galley, he re- 
membered, and he slipped out of his bunk 
to dress and attend to it. 

“T won’t be a minute,” he said to the 
others, as he dragged on his trousers. 

A shaggy young Swede near the door 
was already dressed. 

‘I vill go,” he said. “You don’t 
bother,” and forthwith slipped out. 

The others were looking at him now, 
glancing with a queer, sharp interest and 
turning away when they met his eyes. 
It was as though he were a stranger. 

“That was a queer thing last nigbt,” 
he said to the nearest. 

“Yes.” the other agreed, with a kind 
of haste. 

They sat about at their meal, when the 
coffee had been brought by the volunteer, 
under the same constraint. He could 
not keep silent; he had to speak and 
make them answer. 

“Where is he?” he asked, abruptly. 

“On de gratings,” he was told. And 
the Swede who fetched the coffee added, 
“Sails is sowin’ him up now already.” 

“ We'll see the last of him to-day,” said 
Slade. “He won’t kick nobody again!” 

There was a mutter of agreement, and 
eyes turned on Conroy again. Slade 
smiled slowly. 

“Yes, he keeck onee too many times,” 
said the Greek. 

The shaggy young Swede wagged his 
head. “He t’ink it was safe to kick 
Conroy, but it aindt,” he observed, pro- 
foundly. “No, it aindt safe.” 

“He got vat he ask for. . . . Didn’t 
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kngw vat he go up againdst... . No, 
it aindt—it aindt safe. . . . Maybe vish 
he aindt so handy mit his feet now.” 

They were all talking; their mixed 
words came to Conroy in broken sen- 
tences. He stared at them a little wild- 
ly, realizing the fact that they were 
admiring him, praising him, and afraid 
of him. The blood rose in his face hotly. 

“You fellers talk,” he began, and was 
diseoncerted at the manner in which 
they all fell silent to hear him—*“ you 
talk as if I’d killed him.” 

“Well! ... Ach was!” 

He faced their smiles, their concilia- 
tory gestures, with a frown. 

“You better stop it,” he said. “He 
fell—see? He fell an’ caved his head in. 
An’ any feller that says he didn’t—” 

His regard traveled from face to face, 
giving force to his challenge. 

“Ve aindt goin’ to say nodings!” they 
assured him, mildly. “ You don’t need 
to be seared of us, Conroy.” 

“T’m not seared,” he said, with mean- 
ing. “ But—look out, that’s all.” 

When breakfast was over, it was his 
turn to sweep up. But there was almost a 
struggle for the broom and the privilege 
of saving him that trouble. It com- 
forted him and restored him; it would 
have been even better but for the pres- 
ence of Slade, sitting aloft in his bunk, 
smiling over his pipe with malicious 
understanding. 

The Villingen was still under reefed 
upper topsails, walking into the seas on 
a taut bowline, with water a-coming 
aboard freely. There was little for the 
watch to do save those trivial jobs which 
never fail on a ship. Conroy and some 
of the others were set to scrubbing teak 
on the poop, and he had a view of the 
sail-maker at his work on the gratings 
under the break of the poop, stitching 
on his knees to make the mate present- 
able for his last passage. The sail-maker 
was a bearded Finn, with a heavy, dark- 
ling face and the secret eyes of a faun. 
He bent over his task, and in his attitude 
and the slow rhythm of his moving hand 
there was a suggestion of ceremonial, of 
an act mysterious and ritual. 


Half-way through the morning Conroy 
was sent for to the cabin, there to tell his 
tale anew, to see it taken down, and to 
sign it. The captain even asked him if 
he felt better. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Conroy. “It 
was a shock, findin’ him dead like that.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the captain. “I 
can understand—a great shock. Yes!” 

He was bending over his papers at 
the table; Conroy smiled over his bowed 
head. Returning on deck, he winked to 
the man at the wheel, who smiled un- 
comfortably in return. Later he _ bor- 
rowed a knife to scrape some spots of 
paint off the deck; he did not want to 
spoil the edge of his own. 

They buried the mate at eight belle; 
the weather was thickening, and it might 
be well to have the thing done. The 
hands stood around, bareheaded, with 
the grating in the middle of them, one 
edge resting on the rail, the other sup- 
ported by two men. There was a dark 
smudge on the sky up to windward, and 
several times the captain glanced up 
from his book toward it. He read in 
German, slowly, with a dwelling upon 
the sonorous passages, and toward the 
end he closed the book and finished with- 
out its aid. 

Conroy was at the foot of the ladder; 
the captain was above him, reading 
mournfully, solemnly, without looking 
at the men. They were rigid, only their 
eyes moving. Conroy collected their 
glances irresistibly. When the captain 
had finished his reading he sighed and 
made a sign, lifting his hand like a man 
who resigns himself. The men holding 
the grating tilted it; the mate of the 
Villingen, with a little jerk, went over 
the side. 

“Shtand by der tobs’l halliards!” 
roared the second mate. 

Conroy, in the flurry, found himself 
next to a man of his watch. He jerked 
a thumb in the direction of the second 
mate, who was still vociferating orders. 

“Hark at him!” he said. “ Before 
we're through I'll teach him manners, 
too.” 


And he patted his knife. 





The Motion of the Fixed Stars 


BY 


Secretary of the Department of Meridian Astrometry 


E have all become accustomed 
to seeing great changes taking 
place 
supplanting the horse, wireless messages 


about us — automobiles 
flashed over great distances, aeroplanes 
and other wonderful inventions; but be- 
cause the public does not come into con- 
tact with the astronomer, it is 
erally known what great 
been taken in astronomy within a 


not gen- 
strides have 
com- 
paratively few years, especially in matters 
relating to the cosmos. 

It was a very simple solution offered 
by the ancients, who commonly supposed 
the earth to be a fixed body, while the 
sun, moon, and stars revolved about it. 

But when accurate measurements were 
finally taken we had to change our ideas 
in a revolutionary manner, for the earth 
was found to revolve around the sun, the 
moon around the earth; and the stars, 
supposedly fixed, showed signs of a 
tion with reference to one another which, 


mo- 


when verified, was called proper-motion. 











BENJAMIN BOSS 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 


It developed that our sun itself was only 
one of the many stars, that we were mov- 
ing through space at the rate of twenty 
kilometers per second, and the question 
naturally proposed itself, where are we 
going, and what relation do we bear to 
the great mass of stars surrounding us? 
Are we all drifting toward some point 
in space, are we all revolving about some 
central spot or sun, or what is our 
destiny ? 

To really 
should have centuries of further study 


solve such questions we 
of the stars in order to accumulate more 
data, and data. Sut as 
a beginning, a few of the astronomers of 
to-day 


more accurate 
delving into 
the material at hand, to unravel some of 
the mysteries heretofore unsolved, or, at 


have been eagerly 


best, subject only to conjecture. 

In the visible universe there are many 
Among them are 
vast tracts of mat- 
ter, extended over millions of miles. In 


interesting phenomena. 
the nebulae, 


gaseous 





FIGURE 1 
The stars are really moving in 
thirty-three kilometers 


STAR STREAM IN THE 
parallel lines through space at the rate of 
per second, but as seen from 
moving toward a common point, just as parallel railroad 
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about 
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tracks seem to converge 
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these nebule small areas seem to be 
forming into knots by the condensation 
of the surrounding gases, suggesting the 
birth of new stars. ; 

Then there are systems composed of 
two or more stars revolving about one 
another in an orbit, just as the earth 
revolves about the sun. 

Going a step further, we find groups 
of stars with a common motion in the 
same direction, moving through space in 
parallel lines, with the same speed. LIl- 
lustrations of such groups are given in 
the stars of the Great Dipper, five of 
which, together with some other stars, 
have a common motion of nineteen kilo- 
meters per second. Then there is the 
Taurus group, a much larger group of 
stars, with a common motion of forty 
kilometers a second, and the writer has 
recently discovered a new group of stars 
moving at the rate of ninety-five kilo- 
meters per second. The paths of these 


a study of the motions of the stars, came 
forward with a statement that the stars 
of the universe could be divided into two 
streams moving in opposite directions. 
Other astronomers then took up the 
study, and though their ideas as to the 
cause of the phenomenon differ, they 
agree that the stars evince a preference 
for motion in two directions opposite 
each other. This does not mean that 
every star in the sky seems to be moving 
in one of the two favored directions, but 
that, taken as a whole, the stars show a 
decided preference to move in the gen- 
eral direction of these two points. Un- 
fortunately, the sun’s own motion through 
space complicates matters, for the effect of 
the sun’s motion upon the stars is to make 
them seem to be moving backward as the 
sun moves forward, just as from a train 
window the landscape seems to be moving 

backward as the train moves forward. 
As the proper-motions of the stars, as 
seen on the sky, are very 





— small, it is essential to 


’ . * if 2 uur use the very best determina 

“ 7 ages ‘| tions available in a_ study 

: ae Masiee ia ~ ee of their motions. For some 

. Ya | years Professor Lewis Boss, 

* | Direetor of the Department of 

‘ ead ee - | Meridian Astrometry of the 

% o\ 7 * | Carnegie Institution of Wash- 

‘ — 7 ns . +-« | ington, located at the Dudley 

. Pen, ' an Observatory, Albany, New 

\ : Ry ‘ | | York, has had in preparation 

. ra an extensive and exhaustive 

‘ : “=> 5 andl treatment of the observations 

3 J “| | of all the reliable star cata- 

» on | logues, for the purpose of de- 

pos i SA pur 

_—— ae \ ~ = termining as accurate proper- 

ly oe Se iz motions of the stars as ean be 

t aie . ee all | obtained with existing mate- 

ao” 2” un ” zn” uw rial. As there were many 

SEER urgent reasons why a part of 

FIGURE 2 the work should be completed 

Illustrating the proper-motions of the stars of a small portion of before the entire undertaking 

the heavens, in the constellation Centaurus. The long arrow cutting was finished, Professor Boss 
diagonally across the figure indicates the direction in which the . . > ss 

Sun is moving. As will be noticed, this makes the stars for the published his Preliminary 


most part appear to move in the opposite direction 


stars, as traced on the sky, seem to be 
coming together at some definite point, 
just as parallel railroad tracks seem, as 
you look along them, to converge. 

The well-known Dutch astronomer 
Professor J. C. Kapteyn, as the result of 


General Catalogue. 

The proper- motions of 
these stars formed a splen- 
did basis on which to found an _ in- 
vestigation of the problem in hand. A 
line of investigation that seemed very 
promising to yield results was the study 
of the motions of the stars arranged 
according to their spectra. 
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In the rainbow, and in sunlight passing 
through a triangular piece of glass, we 
are ail accustomed to see the spectrum of 
the sun. By means of a specially devised 
instrument the astronomer and physicist 
obtains the spectrum of a star, or of any 
given substance. Each substance has a 
distinctive spectrum. 

Thus by comparing 

the spectrum of a ~— = 

star with that of iron | 



















we can detect the 
presence of iron in 
that star, if there be 
any; and in the same 
way we can detect the 
presence of any other 
substance. 

The study of the ' 
spectra of the stars 
showed that there ap- 




















parently were distine- : 
tive types, under the . 
heads of which all the 

stars in the heavens 

could be classified. 

For instance, some 

stars show strong evi- 

dence of helium, oth ts > em cin 
ers of hydrogen, ete., fr = wi 
depending upon the = 
chemicgl structure of sadine . i 
the star. It was only stars, which, it is re 


reasonable to suppose 
that the motions of 
the stars of different types might throw 
some light on the question of the strue- 
ture of our stellar system, for according 
to our conceptions, the change of type 
indicates the change of age in a star. 
Therefore the study of the motions of 
the stars according to type corresponds 
to a study of the motions of the stars 
according to age. Consequently the 
6,188 stars of the Preliminary General 
Catalogue were grouped according to 
type. 

The youngest type of star, the Orion 
or helium type, showed marked peculiari- 
ties at once. To begin with, these stars 
seem to be almost at rest in space. 
Then their distribution is peculiar, the 
bulk of them lying in a belt very nearly 
that of the Milky Way. Again they 
seem to be at a greater average distance 
from us than the other types of stars, and 
are very bright. They show no appre- 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 747.— 57 
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ciable systematic motion such as is shown 
in the later types. 

When we pass to the earlier types, we 
observe radical changes. There are de- 
cided changes of proper-motion in the 
star with change of spectral type. That 
is, the older the star, the greater its mo- 
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FIGURE 3 
art e Type B stars, or y vest stars, are sup- 
ri a center, and then released The center 
dicated by across. The figure show 
would assume at the end of a century The 
the Pole of the Milky Way, while V 
preferential motion exhibited among the older 





the Type B stars apparently do not share 


tion seems to be, so that the older stars 
as a class seem to be moving almost 
three times as fast as the younger stars 
as a class. The acceleration in the mo- 
tion of a star with change in type, or 
age, was confirmed by Professor Camp- 
bell, of Lick Observatory, and Professor 
Frost, of Yerkes Observatory, from mo- 
tion in the line of sight. By motion in 
the line of sight is meant that portion of 
the motion of the star which is directed 
straight toward or away from the ob- 
server proper-motion being the portion 
of the star’s motion directed across the 
vision of the observer. 

The classification of stars by type also 
showed that, whereas the younger stars 
seem to be closely packed in and near the 
Milky Way, the stars of later types, or 
the older stars, are more evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole sky. 

This, combined with the discovery of 
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increase of velocity with change in type, 
would seem to indicate that the stars 
originate in the Milky Way, starting 
from the Milky Way at low velocities. 
Then as the star passes into another 
type—that is, increases in age— its 
velocity increases. Apparently the veloc- 
ity of a young star is not great enough 
to carry it far from the Milky Way be- 
fore the star changes into another type, 
whereas the stars of later types are mov- 
ing with sufficient velocity to distribute 
them pretty thoroughly over the whole sky. 
The fact that the stars in general show a 
tendency to move in one of two opposite 
directions has already been mentioned. 
Professor Boss, working upon this 
problem, came to the conclusion that if 
all the stars in the sky could be brought 
to a single point and then could be re- 
leased so as to move with their present 
velocities in the same directions in which 
they are now moving, they would form 
into a football-shaped figure. This is 


the confirmation of an idea advanced 
by Professor Schwarzschild. Now comes 
the problem ot bringing into corr lation 
the various phenomena observed. 

To go back to the beginning of things. 
it is generally supposed that large tracts 
of sky, now dotted with stars, were oc 
cupied by immense gaseous bodies ex 
tending ever millions upon millions of 
miles. These bodies are Te rmed nebula 
It is also supposed that, under the action 
of the force of gravitation, these nebula 
diminish in size, growing denser as they 
contract, until they finally form into one 
or more stars. An extended nebula would 
perhaps form into a group of stars. 

The hypothesis advanced by the writer 
supposes that the friction caused by th 
collision of gas particles, or some other 
action resulting from the process of 
shrinkage of the nebula, generates elec 
trical charges in the nebula. It does not 
require much imagination to grasp this 
idea, when on our own earth we ar 

accustomed to the pheno 
enon of lightning generated 








in the earth’s atmosphere, 
eo r-n which must be caused by 
rn some similar action. 

These electrical charges 
within the nebula, when suf 
ficiently strong, will. disrupt 
it, throwing off portions of 
bd the nebula; and these por 
tions drifting away from the 
° parent nebula form into 
°| stars. Thus from a state of 
rest we have our new-born 
star started on its journey 
with a low speed. 

As the direction in which 
the portion of the nebula dis- 
charged from the main body 
of the nebula moves is mere- 
ly a matter of chance, th 


fag motions of the stars as a 








FIGURE 4 


If all the stars in the sky could be brought to 


t} 


tions) that they would spread out into the shape of 


One end of this football points toward the constellatior 


near Orto» while the opposite end points tow 


ked at fror 





like manner the motions of the stars near Orion and Serpes the y seem to be pulled out 
hould cause them to spread out in circular form. Fig. 4 shows in two opposite directions. 
how close this comes to being so. The motions of the stars 4 ; . _2 

— —— en eo We can account for this if 


in this case are represented in the same manner as in Fig. 3 


ven released, it would seem (according to their ob 


rd Serpe 


me end, a footbal! would appear 


whole would be purely at 


random. Apparently this is 
the very state of affairs 
point and which observation shows to 
erved m 
a football 


Monocer But as the stars grow older 


exist among the early stars. 


. they increase in speed, and 
round. In . ; ; i 


the cross marking the ,center from which the motion starts we suppose that an electro- 
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magnetic force, or some such similar 
force, exists throughout the universe, 
and that the stars are 


charged bodies. Supposing this to be 


elect rically 


true, it can be easily seen that the two 
poles of the electromagnetic field will 
tend to pull the stars in 

the directions of those pole s. 

[he constant pull on the f 

stars will increase their 
velocities with advancing 


age, Just as 1S found to be 7 
the case according to ob- 


servation. 

Observation also shows 
us that the velocity in- 
ereases rapidly with the 


age of a star up to a ef rtain 





point, when the increase in 
velocity becomes very grad- | 
ual. This could only be | 
accounted for by the weak 

ening of the electromagnetic 

action upon the star, due 
the change in the chemical 
constitution with its ad- | 
vancing age. Again, th 

stars, which if left to them- L 


selves, with a purely ran- 


’ 
dom motion, woul 


| 
| form 
| . 


into a sphere, under the = 
influence of an_ electro 
magnetic field would b 
pulled out into a football 
shape, with the greatest 
motion in the direction of 
the poles. This is another 
phenomenon which observation shows to 


exist. 

Then the hypothesis allows of an ex- 
planation of the star groups. which 
have been found to exist groups where 
the individual members are moving in 
parallel lines and with the same velocity. 
In order to account for them the force 
which generates the individual velocities 
of the stars must be nearly constant over 
+ 


large volume S oT space. 


A brief inspection of a few facts would 
seem to render these ideas more natural 
than startling. It has been a _ long- 
established fact that magnetic forces are 


uur earth, and mor¢ lately 
it has become known that with the ap- 


work upon 


pearance of sun-spots on the sun’s surface 





we experience magnetic storms upon the 
earth, the more numerous the sun-spots 
the more numerous and the more violent 
do these magnetic storms become. As 
the electromagnetic nature of the sun- 
spot activity has been shown to exist, the 
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connection between the two should be ob- 
vious. Also a brilliant exhibition of the 
aurora borealis in many cases has been 
seen to follow immediately upon violent 
disturbances on the sun’s surface. If 
electromagnetic influences then are seen 
to exist between earth and sun, and comet 
and sun, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they might exist between star and star. 
And finally it is significant that the 
equation of the force between two elec- 
itrified bodies is precisely analogous to 
that which expresses the law of gravita- 
tion between two particles of matter in 
space, and the formula for the attraction 
or repulsion between two magnetic poles, 
indicating that they may all be mani- 
festations of one and the same law. 
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Without Introduction 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER 


OMING from opposite sides of 
( Fifth Avenue, they were caught 

between the two lines of traffic. 
It was a showery April afternoon, and 
both of them suddenly moving their 
umbrellas, they found themselves gazing 
into each other’s eyes. They were total 
strangers—that is, they had been an in- 
stant before, but sometimes a glance is 
really a meeting, and in that rather pro- 
longed instant 
their eves had 
been avenues to 
their spirits. 

It was, perhaps, 
this obvious qual- 
ity of a sort of 
inevitable, basic 
intimacy that led 
Miss Littel to say 
to herself that she 
must have met 
the man some- 
where before. In 
her arrogant judg- 
ment it was im- 
possible that any 
man should look 
at her with so 
frank and friend- 
ly a glance unless 
he had been prop- 
erly introduced. 
Wasn’t he, she 
wondered, that 
Philadelphia 
friend of her 
brother's ? 

Then the 
mounted police- 
man held up his 


hand, the car- MOVING THEIR UMBRELLAS, 


riages and motors 

stopped with 

clattering hoofs and squeaking brakes, 
and these two people pursued their 
ways to opposite sides of the avenue. 
Arrived at the curb, both turned; Miss 
Littel, of course, only to hail an omni- 





bus, but he, no less obviously, only to 
observe Miss Littel. Again their eyes 
met; she saw him plunge forward into 
the maelstrom, and as he did so she 
realized that never in all her life had 
she set eyes on him before. 

The bus drew up before her. “Up 
Riverside!” shouted the conductor. She 
neither spoke nor moved. “Up River- 
side!” he said again. Still she was silent. 
The conduetor 
rang the bell, and 
the bus moved on. 

Turning now in 
a sort of panic, 
Miss Littel hur- 


ried down the sid 


street — Thirty- 
sixth Street, to be 
exact but she 


had not gone far 
when she heard a 
pleasantly modu- 
lated voice beside 
her saying: 

“Tf no one has 
ever spoken to 
you before with- 
out being intro- 
duced, you may 
be sure it was be- 
cause they did not 
know how, and 
not because they 
did not want to. 
It is immensely 
difficult, isn’t it, 
to give in that 
first moment the 
impression that 
I recognize al] 
THEY FOUND THEMSELVES— your standards 

and that that is 

why I speak to 
you, just as I should speak if we met in 
somebody’s drawing-room.” 

“You seem to forget,” said Miss Lit- 
tel, “that in such a case we should at 
least have been properly introduced.” 
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“But what,” he returned, “is an in- 
troduction? One’s hostess often knows 
nothing but one’s name, and sometimes 
not ever that. It’s no guarantee what- 
soever, whereas it seems to me the fact 
that I have the courage, the perception, 
and the adroitness to speak to you like 
this ought ip a way to count in my 
favor.” 

“ My parents would not think so,” said 
Miss Li‘tel, grimly. 

Now that the first moment was over, 
she was not in the least terrified. She 
was accustomed to find that most social 
situations were within her own control, 
and she had no fear that this was an 
exception. She intended immediately to 
dismiss him, but she could not help being 
entertained at his 
plausibility and 
Case, 

“Oh, parents,” 
he returned. 
“How ean = any 
one tell what they 
think? They have 
to pretend to 
think so many 
things they really 
don’t, which must 
be a bore for 
them, and certain- 
ly is tous. Noth- 
ing is really en- 
tertaining in this 
world except hon- 
esty —realism, 
some people eall 
it. Only it is so 
difficult to prac- 
tise. I have made 
some progress in it. 
You, very little.” 

“Then,” said 
Miss Littel, “let 
me initiate my 
education in that 
direction by tell- 
ing you quite 
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Miss Littel was silent, inwardly a lit- 
tle amused at the dilemma he had put 
her in. Of course he was not disagree- 
able to her quite the reverse. It was 
t 


his conduct as of her own, which was 


wholly the irregularity, not so much « 


troubling her. Feeling that her instant 
of silence was weakening her position, sh 
decided on a change of plan. As a girl 
she had been brought up in the country 
with-a group of cousins. She had been 
an adept at all those outdoor games 
where strategy, speed, and quick decision 
are necessary. She now turned suddenly 
up the steps of a large, solemn, and, to 
her, utterly unknown house. 

‘IT am going in here,” she said. 

‘T am rather chary of offering ad- 
vice,” said the 
young man, “ and 
vet I feel I must 
tell you that you 
had better not.” 

“Why not?” 

“T see,” he re- 
turned, “that you 
are ignorant that 
this house is the 
up-town branch 
of the | iquor 
Dealers’ Frater 
nal Association 
an organization 
which, however 
laudable in in- 
tention, is not the 
place for young 
and unprotected 
won Sg 

Again Miss Lit- 
tel found herself 
hesitating, and 
again she realized 
that every second 
of delay weakened 
her position. 
Nevertheless she 
withdrew the hand 
which she had 


honestly that I GAZING INTO EACH OTHER'S EYES stretched to ring 


wish you would 
leave me.” 

‘Very well,” he answered, “I will if 
you will answer me one question. Do 
you want me to go because I am, as a 
person, disagreeable to you, or because 
you regard our meeting as too irregular?” 


the bell, and came 
down the steps. 
“T don’t know whether you are speak- 
ing the truth or not,” she said, thought- 
fully. 
“Ah,” he answered, “that is one of 
your greatest weaknesses. You evident- 
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ly have not taught yourself to recognize 
truth. Yet you should be able to tell it 
just as you tell salt or sugar—by the 
taste. I, you see, who have devoted some 
time and attention to 
the matter, was able to 












tell that you had no con- 
nection whatsoever with 
that house—of which, by 
the way, I know nothing 
at all. And as for the 
Liquor Dealers’ Frater- 
nity, I invented it on the 
spur of the moment.” 

“T see,” said Miss Lit- 
tel. “Now it seems to 
me that you have had a 


SHE REALIZED THAT EVERY SECOND 
OF DELAY WEAKENED HER POSITION 


very pleasant fifteen minutes at my ex- 
pense. You have shown yourself infinite- 
ly the ecleverer of the two, and I think 
that ought to content you for the present. 
You will oblige me very much by leaving 
me at the next corner.” 

“What we really need,” he replied, 
“is a mutual acquaintance. Suppose 


a respectable old uncle of yours should 
suddenly come round this corner and 
turn out to have known me since I was 
a boy? Wouldn’t that be delightful?” 
Miss Littel could not 
help = smiling. “ Per- 
haps,” she said; “but it 
seems so unlikely to 
happen that I must 
“But why unlikely? 
Have you no respectable 
uncles? How about this 
gentleman approaching 
now? It is true his 
v gloves are a thought too 
tight, but otherwise he 
strikes me as a perfectly 
possible uncle. | would 
adopt him myself on very 
little urging,’ and he 
waved his hand at the 
gentleman, who with a 
rather dazed look took 
off his hat as he passed. 

“See,” cried Miss Lit- 
tel’s companion, “he 
evidently feels drawn to 
us. He would serve very 
well,” and he turned and 
gazed after him wistfully. 
All this time they had been walking 
north, and were now crossing Forty- 
second Street. Their progress was heid 
up by a south-bound Madison Avenue 
ear, and as they passed, Miss Littel had 
an inspiration. The conductor had al- 
ready rung the bells and the ear had 
started, when she stepped, without warn- 
ing, aboard it, and the motorman sudden- 
ly putting on full speed, she was out 
of her pursuer’s grasp before he had time 
to realize it. For the second time their 
eyes met squarely, and this time she al- 
lowed herself to smile. 

She hardly heard the conductor, who 
was lecturing her on the danger of board- 
ing moving cars; she paid her nickel, saw 
with pleasure that no one was waiting to 
get on at Forty-second Street and Park 
Avenue, and sat down with a sigh of 
triumph. But just as the car disap- 
peared into the tunnel a _ disturbing 
sight flashed upon her vision. The young 
man was just stepping into a taxicab in 
front of the hotel, and she gathered from 
the quick gesture of the chauffeur that 
he had been urged to run fast. 
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On 
found her 


tunnel she 
The 


and us she looked out, 


the 
justified. 


emerging from 
taxi- 
eab was alongsid ° 
he, too, 
hat. 
Two courses were open to her 
out. If she 


immediate ly 


leaned forward and raised his 


to stay 
in or to get out, he 
would of 


but if 


got 
estan join her, 
she stayed in she would soon find 
district of town of which 
totally She decided 
At Thirtieth Street she stopped 

They presently 
Madison Avenue, 
very nearly where they had started. 


“Ea a 


nothing 


herself in a 
she was ignorant. 
quickly. 
the ear and out. 


got 
ind themselves in 
was saying,” he began, as if 
had 
Ss an acquaintance. 
f this 


will engage 


intervened, “ what we need 
Now 
lady 


to make her remem- 


what do you 
think ( 
dog? I 


per 


old with the lap- 
me in petticoats if you will promise 
not to run away while I 


I should Say: 


pe aking of 


am doing it. 


‘Why, grandmother was 
this 


only morning at 


Mrs. 


“Listen to me,” 


you 
breakfast, my dear 
Miss Littel. 
intend to refuse to leave 
me, when I tell you that I prefer that 
you should ?” 


= A little 


done 


said 
“Do you really 


could have 
using that 
then 
high-handed 
You have made me run down 


while ago 


vou 


anything with me by 
‘But 


very 


answered. since 


attempted 


tone,” he 
you have 
measures. 
Forty-second Street and risk my life in 
a taxi, simply in order to finish my 
sentence.” 

Her only answer was to turn abruptly 
in at the door of an apartment-house 
She had re- 
membered that a friend of hers lived on 
the eighth floor. She walked without a 
word to the elevator, and was relieved 
to see he did not follow. She had made 
up her mind that she would explain the 
situation to her friend and ask to be let 
out by the servants’ entrance, which was 
on the side street. 

But hardly was she within the door of 
her friend’s apartment, and informed that 
her friend out, when the elevator- 
man came panting up to say that her taxi- 
cab was waiting. Now Miss Littel had 
no taxicab, and even the young man had 
dismissed his many blocks away, but she 
had no doubt whence this message had 
come. If now she asked to be let out 


which they were passing. 


was 
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the side door, it would certainly look as 
if she were trying to avoid paying her 
This would have required a 
she did not 
herself coloring with vexation. 


man. sort 


ot courage possess. She felt 

She came down thoroughly angry, and 
would not answer him at all as they again 
walked north, although he 


himself by 


was obviously 


amusing running on about 
friendship as modified by metropolitan 
ife. This lasted 
for at least Tront 
of an old-fashioned brownstone house she 
stopped and faced him. 

“In this 
lady—a friend of my mother’s. 
her but | 


am 


condition must have 


ten minutes, when in 


“lives a 
I do not 


admire 


house,” she said, 
very well, and 
her, and | tell 
her what has happened and to ask her 


advice as to what I ought to do.” 


know 


respect going in to 


“Tet us go in by all means,” was his 
answer. 

Miss Littel had not been prepared for 
this, 


of was: 


and the best reply she could think 
“T should not do that if I 
The house is full of men-servants.” 


were 
you. 

“No house can be 
he replied. 

Miss Littel rang the bell and asked if 
Mrs. Austin was at She was ex- 
pected in at any moment, the butler said; 
and so Miss Littel, who had made up her 
mind to wait, entered the drawing-room, 
followed by the young man. 

“ Ah,” he observed, looking about him. 
“A Monet, I see, in his earlier and, to 
my mind, his less interesting manner—” 

“You understand, don’t you,” said 
Miss Littel, “that I don’t intend to speak 
to you again?’ 

“Tn that said he, ‘ suppose I 
read aloud?” and, drawing out a volume 
apparently at random, he opened it and 
began to read. 

Having announced her intention to 
remain silent, Miss Littel made no pro- 
test. He read simply and well, and she 
listened for some time as if in 
perturbed dream. 


well run without,” 


home. 


” 
case, 


a rather 


‘I never thought before my death to see 
Youth’s vision thus made perfect—” 
Miss Littel came to with a start. This 

really wouldn’t do at all. 

“Don’t read Shelley,” she said, 
erossly. He was nothing if not amenable 
to suggestion. His next selection showed 
a complete change, at least of manner. 


me 














SHE LISTENED AS IF IN A PERTURBED DREAM 


“Except that heaven had come so near, 
So seemed to choose my door, 
Che distance would not haunt me so: 
I had not hoped before. 


‘But just to hear that grace depart 
I never thought to see, 
Afflicts me with a double loss; 
*Tis lost and lost to me.” 
He raised his eyes and looked at her 
seriously over the volume, and at this 
moment Mrs. Austin entered. She was 
a woman about fifty, very slim, very 
vigorous, retaining everything of her 
great beauty except its bloom. 
“My dear Cecilia,” she said, “how 
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nice to see you! 1 didn’t 


know who it was. You 
did not give Partridge 
your name. And who is 


this? My dear child,” she 
added, as an obvious idea 
oceurred to her, “ what 
news have you come to 
teli me?’ 

At this suggestion the 
young man _ frankly 
laughed; but Cecilia, who 
was much too tense to be 
amused, said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Austin, I 
don’t know who he is! 
That’s the trouble. I am 
dreadfully ashamed, but 
you must help me. He fol- 
lowed me this morning in 
Fifth Avenue. At least 
we met—our eyes met. | 
could not help that. But 
where I did make an un- 
forgivable mistake was in 
not taking the omnibus. 
[ stopped it, and did not 
get in. Then he joined 
me. He has not been rude, 
except that he would not 
go away. Twice I tried to 
get away and failed. And 
so I have come to you.” 

Mrs. Austin turned tow- 
ard the young man, and 
she looked at him very 
slowly, from the top of his 
head down to his _ boots, 
which happened to be good 
She studied his boots for 
some time from several 
points of view, moving 
her head slightly from side to side. And 
then she looked up at his face again, 
and said politely : 

“ And what have you to say for your- 
self?” 

The effect of that glance had been 
sobering. The young man had probably 
never felt anything exactly like it be- 
fore, and he answered with a gravity 
which had hitherto been lacking in his 
tone. 

“Madam,” he said, “the true connois- 
seur in anything—pictures or precious 
stones — knows the perfect example at 
first sight. I was, unfortunately, born 
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with this same sense in regard to people. 
| know my own infallibility and at the 
first glance.” 

‘IT see,” said Mrs. Austin; “and how 
many times, pray, has this happened to 
you within the last few months?” 

“Once only,” said the young man, 
“and then it was the old Scotch gar- 
dener of a friend of mine. He had this 
same quality of reality—of speaking to 
the essential part of one’s nature. We 
still correspond, on the subject of pre- 
destination, in which, I am sorry to say, 
he believes. The same thing happened 
this morning when my eyes met the eyes 
of this young lady. I knew that great 
possibilities of some sort opened before 
us. It was, therefore, intolerably annoy- 
ing to me to see that she kept allowing 
the poorer, timider, more conventional 
side of her nature to triumph—that she 
could get no further than behaving as 
if I were a beast of prey. For I need 
not point out to you, 
Mrs. Austin, that for 
the average American 
the beast-of-prey theory 
is entirely exploded. 
Most of us ask merely 
a little companionship 
from women, and not 
very much of that.” 

“Companionship,” 
answered Mrs. Austin, 
‘is a very. general 
term.” 

“You, at least,” said 
the young man, “are 
willing to diseuss it. 
This young lady was 


not. She attempted, 
rather clumsily, to run 
away from me. I 


might have been will- 
ing to withdraw, but I 
was not willing to be 
eluded. Who with an 
atom of spirit would be, 
if a girl jumped on a 
car leaving you in the 
midst of a sentence and 
made a face at you 
from the back plat- 
form ?” 

“Oh, I did not make 
a face,” cried Miss 
Littel. 
Vor. CXXV 
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‘She taunted me with a smile, Mrs. 
Austin, a most provocative smile.” 

Mrs. Austin, leaning her cheek on her 
long, thin hand, studied him less hostile- 
ly. “You can have no objection to tell- 
ing me your name,” she said. 

Miss Littel’s eyes brightened with 
curiosity, but his answer was a_ sur- 
prise. 

“1 beg your pardon, I have every ob- 
jection. Are we not able to judge of 
each other without a ticket? I did not 
demand this young lady’s name before 
I recognized her value; why must you 
know mine? Suppose names had never 
been invented, would not you and I be 
just the same individuals?) No; you must 
take or leave me as you judge of me. I 
won't tell you my name.” 

There was a silence. 


He and Mrs. Austin ex- af 
changed the longest look | 


of all. a 
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IT WAS A VISITING-CARD 
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“Well,” she said, at last, “it’s a pity, 
but I’m afraid you will have to go.” 

He bowed, took up his hat and umbrel- 
la, and left the room. The next instant 
the front door shut behind him. 

Miss Littel ran to the window and 
watched him walk down the steps and 
finally disappear round the corner with- 
out one backward glance. She had hardly 
expected such prompt and decisive action. 
Dropping the curtain with slow hand, 
ehe turned to her hostess. 

“T am very grateful to you, my dear 
Mrs. Austin,” she said. “ But, after all, 
was it necessary to turn him out of the 
house ?” 

¢: My dear child,” answered the elder 
woman, “you have behaved as the Amer- 
ican woman is so apt to behave in a 
situation of this nature; you had neither 
prudence enough to avoid it nor courage 
enough to see it through. You had the 
spirit to bring on the crisis, and none 
left to deal with it. Undoubtedly you 
ought to have taken your omnibus—any 
well-brought-up young woman would have 
done so; but having failed in this, you 
should then have had the insight to treat 
that young man as a human being—to 
have taken him home and _ introduced 
him to your parents, perhaps. But see 
what you actually did. You showed 
him, on the one hand, that you had the 
profoundest respect for the conventions; 
and, on the other, that you were willing 
to break through them for his sake—the 
most dangerous thing in the world to 
show to any man. Taking it all to- 


gether, I think he behaved pretty well. 
You know, one can’t run with the har 
and hunt with the hounds. As it is, my 
dear, you have deprived us both of a 
pleasant acquaintance.” 

These words sank into Miss Littel’ 
consciousness. “If I had to do 
again—” she began. 

“But you haven’t,” said her friend 
“Unhappily such incidents happen but 
once in a lifetime.” 

Miss Littel moved again to the window, 
and after looking carefully up and dow: 
the empty street, she observed, “ Of 
course, if he had seriously meant what 
he said, he would have been willing to 
tell us his name.” 

Mrs. Austin smiled. “He would hav 
spoiled a very pretty exit,” she said. 

Miss Littel now definitely turned from 
the window. “ You will think me very 
ungrateful,” she remarked, with a sort 
of exasperation of candor, “but I really 
do wish that in sending him away you 
had not been quite so 

“ My dear Cecilia,” returned the other, 
“vou have submitted your case to arbi- 
tration, and must abide by the result. 
You will find, however, it is usually more 
satisfactory to settle such. matters for 
yourself. Now come up-stairs with me 
while I put on my veil, and I will take 
you home in the motor. This incident 
is closed.” 

But as they passed through the hall a 
small piece of white cardboard on the 
table attracted their attention. 

It was a visiting-card. 











Clerks 


BY JAMES 


HAT particular day began in the 
i most ordinary way for Edward 

Ferguson— Young Ferg, they 
alled him at the oftice—a quite usual 
dark winter morning. Olson, who owned 
the two-family house and lived on the 
first floor, had not started the hot- 
water heater, and when, at 6.20, the 
alarm-clock went off and Eddy snatched 
it from the chair beside him and stuffed 
it under his pillow, Frances slipped out 
savagely on a floor that felt like ice and 
into air that was freezingly bitter. 

“T’ll light the stove,” she gasped, in- 
serting her naked feet into slippers and 
thrusting on a pink wrapper. “ Now, 
Ed, don’t fail asleep.” 

She dashed from the room which 
directly into the kitchen, and stood 
teeth clicking as she lit the stove. 
was not tall, but she was lissome, 


as 


yet 


gave 
with 
She 
able- 
bodied, with a dark, thin face very ex- 
pressive at the eyes and lips. Eddy came 
out, gray with fatigue. 

“Brrr!” muttered Frances. “I 
it’s colder in here than outdoors.” 

He entered the bath-room and took out 
his shaving apparatus; the clear water 
was burning-cold. Frances appeared in 
the doorway. 

“The milk’s frozen—look.” 

She held up the bottle, from the neck 
of which the frozen cream protruded like 
a jack-in-the-box. 

“T’ll heat some water for you, Ed.” 

“Haven’t time!” he muttered. “ Get 
the breakfast.” 

Ten minutes later they drank hot cof- 
fee and ate hot oatmeal. The radiator 
began to thump. 

“1 suppose,” said Frances, sarcastical- 
ly, “the letter-carrier will get here 
around noon. Lord, I’m dying of the ex- 
citement.” 

They rose, and, while he muffled his 
throat and got his coat and hat, she 
strode to the window, shuddering. 

“This place,” she said, “is as lone- 
some as a toothache.” 


think 


OPPENHEIM 

She breathed on the frosted pane, 
rubbed a spot clean, and peered through 
on the shabby hill-perched suburb, the 
mean, poverty-stricken frame 
the narrow lamp-lit the 
trees. 

‘Nothing but dogs here,” she 
tered, “human or the other kind. 
Ed, supposin’ you’d listen to me once in 
a while.” 

He stood ready, a sallow, lanky, silent 
fellow, stoop-shouldered by years of desk- 
work. 


houses, 
streets, naked 
mut- 
Say, 


His face was muscular in its lean- 
his brown, his hair 
stifly hung over his high, narrow fore- 
head. Evidently he was too morose to 
listen to her complaints. Suddenly she 
turned, crossed in a strange, 
impulsive way, almost dancing savagely, 
flung her arms 
him 


ness, sad 


eyes a 


the room 


his neck, kissed 
then drew back her head and ex- 
claimed, fiercely : 

“My God! why doesn’t it 
any more 
around me?” 


about 


thrill 


your 


me 


when you put arms 


Gen- 


He was startled, smiled grimly. 
tly he released himself. 
“T’ve got to hurry, Fran!” 


“T wish,” she said, tearfully, “your 
old building would burn up!” 

He went down the stairs, and cut 
across the empty lot, avoiding little patch- 
es of ice, in a wintry gray world still 
spotted with street lights. The suburb 
was beyond the city limits, and the trol- 
ley-line had here its lonely terminal. A 
lighted car waiting Jerome 
Avenue, and the motorman and conduc- 
tor were inside, with shut doors, swing- 
ing their arms and dancing up and down. 
Eddy got in, but was likewise too cold 
to sit down. 

He stood, moodily passing weather- 
words with the conductor, down a twenty- 
minute stretch of bleak Bronx bareness. 
Laborers got on, numbers brought the il- 
lusion of warmth, but at 166th Street 
Eddy had to change cars, waiting six 
long minutes at the open corner for a 


was on 
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“ SUPPOSIN’ YOU'D LISTEN TO ME ONCE IN A WHiLe” 


trolley that bore him crosstown, over 
High Bridge and on to Manhattan Island. 
Here he purchased a newspaper, and 
went down into the earth to the warmth 
of the Subway, and in the crowded. bril- 
liant car he relaxed, and read news, and 
was hurled under thousands of people 
eating breakfast. 


He was borne nearly the length of the 


island, getting stiffly out at Wall Street. 
and emerging suddenly small in the bot 
tom of that high region. The sky- 
scraper canon of Broadway was still 
gray and cruelly wind-swept, and a 
erowd of stenographers and clerks hur- 


ried along the pavements and into the 


doorways. Between two tall modern 
towers stood the express company’s five- 





CLERKS 


old, 


gas-lit. 


faded, 
A throng of men 
the first 
floor and up the tall stairway; Eddy was 
one of them. 


story building brownstone, 
but 


tramped across the sawdust of 


brilliantly 


Each landing absorbed a 


stream of these; Eddy climbed two 
flights. 

He pushed open a dim glass door, and 
entered a middle office, dark air- 
shaft window and burning. 


Steam-heat bubbled joyously from a ra- 


with 


gas jets 


diator, and the room smelt strongly of 
the 
scrub-women. 


brown slop-water of the 
Eddy took off and 
hat, carefully placed them in a wooden 
wardrobe, pulled out a bunch of keys, 
unlocked a roll-top desk, rolled back the 
cover, and then stood in a dream. 

One thought was uppermost: he 
had this whole morning 
process for exactly nine years, day after 
dull just as precise and unfailing 
as his alarm-clock, and he hated it with 
He hated it. 


For Eddy only lived two weeks out of 


mop and 


coat 


fierce 
gone through 
day, 
his heart and soul. 
the year. For fifty weeks he was a ma- 
for 
was that mystery, himself. 
fellow 


ishe d shor Ss, 


summer weeks he 
What strange 
linen collar, po! 


chine; two fierce 


who discarded 
necktie, and all decency, and 
and 
man in 
silent 
balsam, 


went, in corduroy woolen, gun in 


the Canadian wil- 
man, with nostrils 
with heart leaping, 
tracking the moose in trails beyond the 


hand, a fre¢ 
derness; a 


breathing 


Subway; where a newspaper’s best 
cold lunch, where a 
clerk ceased to be an ink-stained cipher 


use 


was to wrap up a 


and became a careless god for whom the 


earth and the heavens were spread. 
The anemic, 


could 


streak in Young Ferg. 


smart-dressed young fel- 
the wild 
They disliked his 


voluble 


lows never have divined 


silence, being very themselves. 
In fact, a group of these undersized and 
flabby young men now entered, quench- 
ing cigarettes against the desks, striking 
folded-arm and leg-crossed attitudes tow- 
ard one another, and with nimble gaiety 
passing wit on the Big Three of Clerk- 
dom—gambling, whiskey, and women. 

“Gee! but she pippin !—how 
about it?” 

“Did y’ hear? 
B. & F. 


him!” 


was a 


Brant’s got in bad on 


The loan-shark for 


margin. 


“Here comes Bradsley; drunk again.” 


167 


Bradsley was chief clerk of the tariff 
department; fifty 
by his corner-desk in th 


men were dominated 
rear room; but 
he was foggy and groggy with liquor, and 
his son Tom, a pale young fellow, was 
shamed for father all. 

"Lo, said groping 


the * how’s yer 


before them 
Bradsley, 
clerk ; 


his 
Ferg,” 


dreaming 


past 
dad ?” 
‘Not down yet,” muttered Eddy. 
But just then Eddy’s father came in, 
in his light, tripping way, hopping almost 


like a bird, with head cocked to one side 

a dry, dry little man, threadbare, with 
little grizzled beard and fluffy white hair, 
and pulpy, colorless face. His 
small bloodshot: he 
of rubbing 


bright, 
had a 
hands to 
gether, hands ineradicably stained with 
record ink. 
Openly 


eves 


were 


nervous habit his 


Eddy tolerated his father; se- 
“ He has the soul 
Nine years,” he 
thought, darkly, “ I’ve been like him; but 
he’s been at it forty-four—” 

And suddenly he saw himself clerking 
on and on for thirty-five more years, and 
gradually turning into this dry little 
thing, his skull stuffed with tariff sched- 
ules, his fingers black with ink, running 
his pen his 
Why, 
humanness 
father 


cretly he despised him. 


of a slave, he’s a cog. 


through hair, whenever he 
was puzzled. 


all the 


his 


having squeezed 
himself, had 


fourteen to 


out of 
Eddy at 
likewise ? Poor 
Eddy, bitterly, so 
that he plopped at 
stranger this revelation of 
the family: “] daughter, sir, 
who can play things right off—by ear!” 
They called him Old Ferg; he was a 
fixture in the 


fi reed 
go clerking 
hought 


educated 


automaton, 

meagerly 
every 
genius in 
have a 


would be here 
to-day, and then 
Monday Carefully reaching 
his coat over a nail, he turned to Eddy 
and spoke perfunctorily: 


business; he 
to-morrow, again on 


morning. 


“ How’s Frances?” 

“Oh, all right!” 

‘No more tricks lately ? Eh? Eh?’ 

He rubbed his hands and loosed a thin 
eackle. 

“Oh no.” 

They were silent a moment, both puz 
Only a 
Frances had done an amazing thing—no 


zled about ‘women. week ago 


less than to have Olson lug the parlor 


furniture down into the empty lot, 
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where, against his terrified protests, she 
had set fire to the heap. Eddy, coming 
home, had been struck stock-still by the 
wild sight in the December evening, the 
leaping flames, and the sudden revealing 
of a woman strange to him; a wild 
creature, crouching, hair loosened in 
wind, flame-lit eyes dilated, lips parted; 
living as she hadn’t lived for years. 

“But that is our furniture,” he had 
said to her, mechanically. It was too 
astounding to believe. 

“T ecouldn’t stand them any longer, 
Eddy,” she had cried, fiercely, and yet 
with strange exultation; “ I’ve seen them 
too long.” 

And he could not be angered. She was 
burning up the barren years. If only, as 
she had said, the express company build- 
ing itself would burn up! If only she 
could set match to it! That night—after 
the bonfire—he had found her newly 
beautiful and alluring; a fresh passion 
went into their tamed love, a gust of joy, 
and Eddy had grown tender with pity. 
Dimly he realized what it meant to his 
wife to remain childless, to have an 
empty house and vacant heart—to brood 
all day over a discontented clerk who did 
not thrill her when he embraced her. 
Sut how could they maintain children 
on a salary of twenty dollars a week? 
Ought he to give up his two-weeks’ hunt- 
ing trip—that is, give up his real life? 

He noticed his father opening his 
desk. That reminded him of family 
courtesy. 

“How are the folks?” he asked. 

Old Ferg spoke lightly: “ Mother ex- 
pects you and Frances over Sunday to 
dinner. She’s ordered a two-rib roast. 
She’s all right; but I guess I’m a bit 
upset.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Eddy, 
carelessly, sitting down and pulling out 
a bunch of printed tariff sheets. 

“Pain in back of my head.” 

Had Eddy been listening, this state- 
ment would have seemed strange; but 
he was not. His father sat down, a 
large ledger open at his right, loose 
sheets at his left, and a blotter spread 
before him. This blotter was simply 
erusted with ink-spots. The old clerk 
set a pen between his teeth, then sud- 
denly grabbed it, stuck it into the well, 
lifted it, slung off a flash of ink on the 


blotter, leaned to the right, and wrote. 
Each dip in the ink-well repeated this 
process. The machine, which had run 
smoothly for years, and would doubtless 
run on for years more, had begun its 
day’s work. 

Now a gong sounded; idle clerks seur- 
ried to desks; hands arranged papers; 
and over all the five floors of the build- 
ing an army of pen-points began the 
march of their measureless routine across 
the clock-paced hours. Inevitable this: 
a host of grown men submitting to 
child’s work long drawn out, work that 
wore the nerves raw, so that at night 
they craved strong drink, the game of 
chance, and the dive-met woman. 

Eddy knew why they did it, even as he 
knew why he did it. The public schools 
had made them too respectable for man- 
ual work, and unfit for anything else. 
That was it! Genteel! genteel! That 
was the word that directed their lives, 
that kept them from sinking into the 
“ working class,” down among the people 
who are honestly poor, who make no pre- 
tense of prosperity; that made them cling 
like a faded fringe to the dust-dragged 
skirt of the middle class—a_ faded 
fringe, with manicured nails, shaved and 
perfumed face, smart clothes, a “ flat,” 
not a “tenement,” and a general veneer 
to hide their bitter poverty. What was 
the future for them? Look at Old Ferg 
at sixty, getting forty dollars a week! 

An icy sleet smote the rear windows 
behind Bradsley’s desk; wind howled 
down the air-shaft; but the steam bub- 
bled through the radiator- valve, and 
Eddy and his father, side by side, worlds 
apart, toiled busily in the ever-increasing 
warmth. TIllimitable time seemed to en- 
gulf them, broken only—at 10.30—by 
cheerful Howard, secretary to the Traffic 
Manager, a robust young Westerner. He 
tapped Old Ferg on the shoulder. 

“ What should the rate on fourth class 
be, Chitiwa to Greensdale ?”’ 

Old Ferg leaped up, still the automa- 
ton, thumbing off each phrase on his 
right-hand fingers. 

“Tf,” Eddy heard dimly, “the rate 
from Chitiwa to Paxley is forty-three 
cents, then Chitiwa to Greensdale ought 
to be forty-five. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission .-. .” 

It seemed endless, but at last Howard 


THE MACHINE 


went, and illimitable time engulfed them 
again. 

The sleet smote, the radiator bubbled, 
the pens scratched. Then queerly, with- 
out warning, there came a hitch, as if 
an earthquake had swallowed the build- 
ing. It was only Old Ferg uttering one 


syllable, but it held something so start- 
lingly intimate and unbusinesslike that 
Eddy felt the blood leave his cheeks. His 
father had merely cried, low: “ Ed!” 

He wheeled, looked sharply. 


The pen 
from father’s hand, and 
slowly the wizened clerk crumpled in his 
chair, face purple. The convulsed hands 
seized the chair-arms. Eddy felt his 
own feet fastened to the floor; he could 
not rise for a moment. 


dropped his 


WHICH HAD RUN SMOOTHLY FOR YEARS, HAD BEGUN ITS Day's WORK 


“What’s happened?” he 
“ Look—look out!” 

He expected his father to go into con- 
vulsions, and tried to hold him back with 
words. The old clerk gasped: 

“ My head—fetch me home, Eddy.” 

The “Eddy” brought an unexpected, 
bitter sob to Eddy’s throat. Clenching 
his fists, he leaped up, confused. And a 
thrill went subtly over the third floor, the 
human drama halted the army of pen- 
points, clerks began to here and 
there, there was a crowding in, a startled 
whispering, “It’s Old Ferg! He’s got 
a stroke!” Only half-drunken Bradsley 
acted, first forcing a pocket-flask between 
the clenched teeth, then sending some one 
to ‘phone for a taxicab. 


muttered. 


rise 
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“YOU MEAN WE'LL—LEAVE HERE—GO WEST?” 








The flabby faces suddenly became in- 
tensely human, tariffs and schedules 
were struck underfoot, and ‘a lovely 
girdle of grief and exaltation was put 
about the old clerk. It was: “ Eddy, get 
him home. Eddy, get a specialist 
... Eddy,” this and that. 

The silent son had taken on new man- 
hood in that place. 

Old Ferg smiled back at their eager 
remarks—“ How d’yer feel? Better, eh? 
You’re all right! It ‘ll soon pass. See 
you Monday.” But they did not fool 
him. As four lifted him up, “ Good-by,” 
he murmured, “ good-by.” 

In a flash his meaning to the office 
became apparent: the fact that he was 
the future of these young men; that this 
was life-—-for them. Some of them cried 
strangely as he was borne away. The 
machine had run down after forty-four 
years of service. Old Ferg’s clerkship 
was over. 


As the taxi fled up the sky-seraper 
caion and over Brooklyn Bridge, softly 
bumping, sleet streaking and dimming 
the windows and the icy wind breathing 
sharply through the door-cracks, Eddy 
held his father in his arms, and neither 
spoke. Pity and love for the poor thing 
swelled his heart. What a life! What 
an end to it all! This poor, worn-out 
drudge, whose grizzled beard tickled his 
fingers. What was it all for? Just that 
tariffs and schedules in intricate thou- 
sands might die in that head? Poor, 
worn-out clerk! 

They were in Brooklyn: up the mean 
back street in the tiny frame house the 
stout mother, the unmarried sister who 
played tunes right off, were waiting. 
The wheels grated against the curb, the 
chauffeur, dripping ice, jerked the door 
open, and sleet fell with his words: 
“Want to come quick!” 

Swiftly they bore him, slipping on icy 
pavement, and up ice-sheathed steps. 
The chauffeur rang the bell. They wait- 
ed, and the stricken man groaned. And 
Eddy felt faint: for the door opened on 
a crack; it was his mother. 

“Mother, dad .. .” he began. 

“John!” she shrieked. 


The dim, familiar bedroom, with 
center-jet burning low, double bed, and 
Vor, CKXV.—No. 747.59 
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threadbare furniture, had become strange 
and new to Eddy. He sat in a dark cor- 
ner. The windows shook and rattled, 
wind whistled in the chimney, and spurts 
of smoke came through the open regis- 
ter. The doctor had been leaning over 
the bed. Eddy could only see the 
humped covers over his father’s feet. 
The doctor rose, turned softly, and 
nodded. Eddy knew what it meant. He 
pulled out his watch, and saw the time 
clearly : it was seven minutes after six. He 
rose gently, and tiptoed across the room. 

“Yes,” whispered the doctor, “ it’s 
over.” 

“Tell my mother,” said Eddy, quietly. 

The dector stepped out. Eddy was 
alone. He leaned over the bed. This 
was his father, and yet not his father. 
He was amazed that he had felt pity 
before. Suddenly his heart was lifted 
with awe and reverence. Whence came 
this majesty to the face? Was it pos- 
sible that his wizened father had carried 
about with him, under schedules and 
ink- stains, something marvelous and 
benign? Had his son never known him? 
Was there not something great in an old 
clerk slipping away from his desk and 
the measured hours to go on this im- 
possibly wild adventure? 

He looked, he leaned, he touched dry 
lips to the cold forehead—and cried soft- 
ly like a lonely child. 

Yet even then an odd exultation began 
to rise in his heart. If this is the fate 
of man—to break loose from all things, 
and risk all on the tremendous peril of 
the Unknown, why wait till death to 
do it? 


Through slanting sleet, over the black 
lot, and toward lonely street lamps and 
the lights of Olson’s house, Eddy made 
his way; he was brimmed with the ex- 
citement of bearing great news. 

“Oh, Fran,” he thought, “ you’ll open 
your eyes at this!” 

He tramped up the stoop, stamped on 
the mat, opened the lower door, climbed 
the steps. She heard him coming, flung 
wide the upper door, and cried: 

“ You’re late, Ed!” 

Her dark, pale face, in the half-light, 
was passionate with relief. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “but I’ve got 
something to tell you.” 
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“ What is it?” she snapped, sensing 
something tremendous in his tone. 

“ite teathes. .. .” 

“ Father?’ She had expected some- 
thing else. 

He almost smiled. 

“Got a stroke... . 

“And now—now?”’ Her voice thrilled 
with a sort of tragic pleasure. After 
months of gray days, at last something 
red and bleeding. What though it was 
tragic ¢ 

Then to his amazement—and hers—he 
gave a burch forward, buried his head on 
her shoulder, and sobbed hoarsely. 

“ Dead, Frances—he’s dead.” 

She hugged him convulsively, then 
helped him into the warm dining-room. 





Then he turned, seized her, whispering 
strangely : 

“ Frances.” 

“ Yes?” 

“Vm not going to wait till I die.” 

“Eddy,” she eried, “what do you 
mean ?” 

They stared at each other, exultation in 
their eyes. Again he saw the woman who 
crouched over the flaming furniture. 

“You mean”—she was breathless— 
“ we'll—leave here—go West?” 

“Yes; lumbering, anything — man’s 
work.” 

And so nine years and a barren future 
were set on fire and sent blazing to the 
four winds. For they had learned from 
death to take risks. 


Cendrillon 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


AM a dream, 
A fairy gleam 
Of rose and amethyst; 
A creature of the moonlight and the mist, 
Woven of stars that, meeting, silent kissed. 
Think of me as a dream! 


T am a note of melody that woke 
Within your breast, and to your longing spoke: 
A lonely strain 
Of ecstesy and pain: 
A hope that, glimpsed, must fade, 
A form, illusion-made, 
That, vanishing, shall come no more again. 


Regret me not that I 
Must, like to music, die! 
The virgin rose, 
In blossoming, hastes to its fragrant close; 
And whatsoe’er this magic hour I seem, 
I am enchantment only, and a dream,— 
Love always is—a dream! — 
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GROUP of Americans who sat 
at the same separate table in a 
foreign hotel were able, after 
meeting three times a day for a week, 
to reach some degree of neighborly 
intimacy. Some of them were veteran 
travelers, but most were still so new to 
travel that they found their greatest 
comfort in matching European things 
with ours, and proving them altogether 
unworthy of comparison. They were in 
Spain, where they could have the con- 
trasts so flattering to the newer travelers. 
As everybody knows, or hears, that is 
the land of manana, of to-morrow, as 
well as of yesterday, and ours is the land 
of to-day, of instant promptness. 

One of the ladies, the younger ladies, 
affirmed the facts with a pretty assur- 
ance that would have carried conviction 
to any man under sixty, and possibly 
over. The man who took the word in 
answer to her was at least seventy, and 
perhaps this was the reason why he took 
it up in the spirit of inquiry rather 
than conviction. 

“Can even you deny it?” she demanded. 
From the tone and the tenor of her 
question it would seem that this sage 
had already established the reputation 
of pessimist at the table. 

The sage replied: “I am so glad you 
are wearing that dress. Do you mind my 
saying it’s my favorite? Of course you 
got it in Paris?” 

“Ah, you can’t flatter me away from 
the case in point!” she said. “But if 
you must know, no, I didn’t get it in 
Paris. I got it, of all places, in Boston. 
And I barely got it!” she added, with 
a laugh that gave everybody pleasure 
to hear. “It had been promised weeks; 
but it came at the last moment; in 
fact, my other trunks were all locked 
and strapped, and I had to squeeze it 
into my steamer trunk just anyhow.” 

“But you must have had a French— 
or some foreign—dressmaker ?” 

The pretty woman laughed in joyous 














exultation. “Not in the least! It’s a 
triumph of native art. It’s the work of 
an elderly Yankee who came up from 
the wilds of the back country somewhere, 
and everybody’s mad to get. She’s 
wonderful, a perfect genius—with all 
the eccentricities, though. She no more 
thinks of keeping her word than if she 
were a poet.” 

“Or a plumber,” a mature house- 
keeper of much experience put in. 

‘Yes, or a plumber.” 

“Or an expressman,” an embittered 
old bachelor added. 

“Yes, or an expressman. The trouble 
is, you see, her prosperity has gone to 
her head, in one way, and she’s tempted 
to take ten times as much work as she 
ean do. She does something on this one’s 
dress and then on that; she’s never up 
to time. She just flings it at you the last 
moment. But it’s worth getting when 
you do get it.” 

The pessimist forbore to take the 
opening offered. He said, mildly: “I 
liked the way my baggage came with 
me here in Seville, on top of my own 
omnibus, and was put into my room as 
soon as I was. 1 suppose,” he went on, 
“you gave your checks to the New York 
expressman in your train from Boston.” 

“Yes!” she said, with a pretty fierce- 
ness. “We got in at seven in the 
morning, and we were promised our 
baggage by eleven o’clock. We didn’t 
get it till four, and then one piece was 
missing; and we were to sail next 
morning at nine. We telephoned and 
telephoned, till the express office closed 
at six; and there we were! I suppose 
we slept, but I had no consciousness of 
doing so.” 

“One seldom has, during sleep,” the 
pessimist said, reflectively. “What is 
the consensus of experience as to the 
punctuality of the New York expresses?” 

“Tt doesn’t exist!” every one said, in 
one form or other. 


A frequenter of New York asked if 
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the expresses were different anywhere. 
In his section they were trying to think 
of some new name for them; express 
seemed to do them injustice. 

“Tt isn’t the express companies alone,” 
a New-Yorker said, with that strange 
pride people have in the depravity of 
their cities. “New York is not on time 
in anything. If you buy a thing, you 
may depend absolutely on its not being 
sent home at the time it’s promised.” 

“We rather pride ourselves on our 
punctuality in Bosten,” the pretty Bos- 
tonian said. She was so sweetly oblivious 
of her experience with her gifted dress- 
maker that no wonder the pessimist had 
not the heart to bring her to book. 

He only said, “I suppose punctuality 
increases from city to town, from town 
to village, from village to country.” 

“That isn’t my experience,” the ma- 
ture housekeeper answered while the rest 
were taking the notion under advisement. 
“We had no roof over our heads for 
the summer. We bought a roof in the 
country with the walls and the adjacent 
grounds, and of course we began to make 
the place over, as people do when they buy 
roofs. We had in plumbers, painters 
and paperers and carpenters. The re- 
pairs were not structural, and our idea, 
which they encouraged, was that we 
should be under our roof in two weeks. 
It was two months before we began to 
despair; then we abandoned the place 
to them, and came abroad; and I sup- 
pose they are enjoying it. Not one of 
them kept his promise, or was ashamed 
of not keeping it.” 

“Oh, well,” another lady, of perhaps 
less recent sense of injury, said, “you 
must expect them to lag on a new house.” 

“This wasn’t a new house,” the first 
lady retorted. 

The second ignored her in continuing: 
“They always promise to have it ready 
at a certain time. They never do. The 
only way is to follow the carpenters round 
with a roll of carpeting, and put it down 
at their heels. They can’t get back over 
it: and gradually you inch tkem out of 
doors.” 

“Does any tradesman, any mechanic 
ever keep his word?” the embittered 
bachelor demanded. 

“ Here in Spain?” the pessimiet asked. 

“T thought we were talking about 


America. What is your own experience 
with shoemakers and tailors?” 

“In Seville I sent out to have rubber 
heels put on a pair of shoes, and I got 
them back in an hour.” 

“Still, ’'m not talking about Spain. 
In New York you wouldn’t have got 
them back in a day.” 

“ Perhaps not. They would expect you 
to come in your automobile and hurry 
them up.” 

“Ah, your automobile!” the fair Bos- 
tonian sighed. “It’s never in order, 
and if you send it to be repaired you 
have to take taxis indefinitely.” 

“Tm talking about shoemakers and 
tailors and such,” the bachelor declared. 
“Why do they prefer not to keep their 
word, even in America? For a long 
time I bought my clothes at the largest 
clothiers’ in New York; my theory was 
that a tailor would make me try on, and 
the clothier could do no worse. The 
salesman would take me to the fitter, and 
the fitter would chalk cabalistic signs on 
the things where they misfitted. The 
shop would send them home, and I would 
find that by the simple device of rubbing 
out the chalk marks the clothes would be 
left just as they were when I tried them 
on. Then I would take them to a little 
Jew jobbing tailor on the avenue, and 
he would put on more chalk marks, and 
after I had come several times for the 
things, he would send them home with 
the marks rubbed out. At the time when 
all ‘ ready-to-wear’ coats were made with 
big lumps of padding on the shoulders 
I would entreat the clothier’s fitter to 
take all that padding out. He would 
promise seriously, and nothing would 
happen. When I took such a coat to my 
little Jew jobber, he might have kept his 
oath not to leave a shred of padding on 
the shoulders so far as to have taken half 
of it out; but he said you had to leave 
some to make the coat fit. Now I get all 
my clothes in London.” 

“Do you find the English tailors 
faithfuller?” the pessimist pursued. 

“ At least I don’t have to blush for 
them as my fellow-countrymen. And 
the other day in Madrid I had some 
clothes made by an English tailor which 
were sent home as promised, to the hour.” 

“Ah, but that was in Spain, the land 
of mafana, the land of to-morrow! The 
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Englishman had been corrupted by the 
universal promptness of the Spaniards. 
Well,” the pessimist continued to the pret- 
ty Bostonian, with grave irony, “I don’t 
think we need allege any more instances 
of our superiority. A much more inter- 
esting inquiry is the one it leads wt. 
It used to be thought that only persons 
of esthetic tastes and employments were 
uncertain in keeping a date. Artists, 
like our friend here,” and he nodded at 
a young painter across the table, “ and 
literary men, especially poets, were 
thought disqualified by their inspiraticns 
from fulfilling their promises.” 

“T ean’t brag much for painters,” the 
young artist said, “but all the literary 
fellows I know, especially any that have 
a stated job, are right on the tick with 
their copy. They don’t keep the printers 
waiting, but I’ve heard them say that 
the printers keep them waiting. They 
hold back their proof to the last minute, 
and then they want it the next, because 
they are just going to press, or something 
of that sort.” 

“Yes; and who ever heard of a min- 
ister being a day or a week behind with 
his sermon ?” 


“Or an actor not knowing his part 
till the morning after the play?” 

The company laughed, but they all 
looked at the pessimistic sage for some 


deduction from the facts. Before he 
could formulate it, one of the company 
got in another instance. 

“Or an orehestra performing an over- 
ture somewhere in the middle of the 
piece.” 

The pessimist smiled kindly, and pro- 
dueed his deduction. “It appears from 
what we all know, or what we say, that 
the dream has passed from the un- 
practieal to the practical with us. Per- 
haps we are a nation of genius, and ean- 
not do any sort of work until the mood 
takes us; we are the prey of our creative 
impulses, which disable us from keeping 
our promises. But there is no mafana 
about us. We do not say to-morrow; we 
say to-day, and we mean next week if we 
mean anything. It’s only mereiful to 
suppose we don’t know what we are 
saying.” 

“TI should think,” the pretty Bos- 
tonian said, eager to take the compas- 
sionate view, “that the poor things 
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would go distracted with the pressure on 
them. They can’t turn away work, can 
they ?” 

“T ean’t imagine myself refusing an 
order for a portrait,” the artist said. 
“Tm as bad as a plumber, when it comes 
to that.” 

“ And my dressmaker,” the pretty Bos- 
tonian said, “takes all the orders she can 
get, and she promises everybody alike. 
But of course she has her likes and dis- 
likes, and your getting your things or 
not is purely temperamental with her.” 

“Tt seems to be so with the expresses; 
they can’t turn custom away,” the gentle 
old pessimist took his turn again, “ and 
they probably have their favorites. I’m 
told that editors of magazines accept 
things—especially poems—which they 
keep indefinitely before they print them, 
although acceptance ought to imply pub- 
lication withim some reasonable time. 
It comes back to the conditions, as 
nearly as everything else does. In order 
to live, people are obliged to undertake 
more work than they can do at the time 
they promise it. Or has mankind de- 
generated so far that people don’t care 
whether they keep faith with one another 
or not?” 

“T don’t think mankind has de- 
generated,” the embittered bachelor an- 
swered. “Has human nature ever been 
different ?” 

“Probably not,’ the pessimist con- 
sented. “We can never hope to change 
the conditions as long as human nature 
remains unchanged, and until the condi- 
tions are changed human nature cannot 
change. In order to live, people will 
promise work that they cannot do, for 
they must not turn work away. They 
must promise it at a certain time, and 
when the time comes they must break 
their promise. The blame rests where 
the disappointment rests, with those who 
believe them. If these had not believed 
them there would be no disappointment ; 
there could not be. Now, I fancy that in 
Spain when a man says he will do a 
thing at a given time nobody else dreams 
of his doing it; there is no vexation, no 
disappointment, even if-he never does 
it at all. When we act in the same 
spirit we shall have the same results, 
and no one will have occasion to com- 
plain.” 
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the creative factors in the evolu- 

tion of humanity. We call them 
psychical because they are of the soul; 
in our analysis we separate them, just 
as we do what they connote—Religion, 
Art, and Science—but in reality they are 
not separate, being one activity of the 
creative soul, an activity which is in- 
divisible and the real nature of which 
our conceptual division and recombina- 
tion confuse rather than enable us to 
comprehend. 

This activity, as purely creative, is 
itself invisible and is wholly in an in- 
visible ground, deriving nothing of its 
essential nature from the world of sense. 
Yet its outward expression enters into 
that world where the completed action 
is subject to the laws of mortal existence, 
and, while still plastic to the creative 
spirit, through memory and habit tends to 
repetitions and thus to simulate that 
kind of mechanism which is so apparent 
to our observation of the inotions of the 
external universe. 

The soul’s intimate association with 
the body is the means of its extensive 
association with other souls and with the 
world, constituting the phenomena of 
human consciousness and _ experience. 
But the ground of this consciousness and 
experience is invisible and not concep- 
tually definable; the creative activity of 
the soul is presented only in intuitions, 
themselves pertinent to that ground, and, 
while they arise only in connection with 
our conscious observation, at critical 
points in the course of our rational de- 
velopment, they are native to the soul. 

Such -an intuition, at some remote 
point in the human past, was that of a 
psychical activity independent of physio- 
logical functioning. We have made a 
problem of what is really a mystery in 
our consideration of the relation of the 
soul to the body. The cell is itself a 
mystery, a field of miracles. We know 
of no soul apart from cell life; but it 


Pte ¢ Imagination, and Reason are 


is not of the cell life. If it were, it 
would be of two cells, and therefore not 
to be identified with either of them. 
In our modern intuition of nature we 
behold a biolegical wonder fit, in the 
creative procedure, to be associated with 
the psychical wonder, but not as one 
wonder originating another entirely new 
in the course of creative evolution, and 
so distinctive in its newness that it turns 
and reflectively faces the whole course 
of wonders, as if the soul, beyond these, 
might find recourse to the Father’s house. 

We need not suppose that, in the 
union of soul and body, the soul is in 
revolt, as one exiled or imprisoned, but 
rather that it is earnestly accordant to 
the terms of what must have been a most 
ancient agreement, one joyously renewed 
by every successive generation. The 
soul’s proper destiny, sealed by an eternal 
allegiance to the Invisible, is not for- 
sworn by its zestful acceptance of the 
earthly venture. The shyness of first- 
opened eyes argues no real estrangement; 
the appearance of disgust vanishes with 
acclimatization, and is followed by eager 
relish for the offered feast. There is no 
enchainment of the soul, in normal con- 
ditions, that does not become an en- 
chantment. Necessity stimulates inven- 
tion, and the inevitable conflict courage. 
Difficulty begets aspiration; failure and 
ruin lead to new beginnings; hardship 
becomes discipline. 

The soul delights in effort, inspires and 
attends it, but withdraws from motions 
in lines of least resistance, refusing to 
lend even consciousness to the facile 
routine of habit, letting the dead bury 
its dead. It is as urgently present as the 
Homeric intuition feigned Athene to be 
in every heroic adventure, the deathless 
watcher over the field of mortal combat. 
In all the ways of a limited earthly life, 
it is the soul that makes every limit the 
fulerum of leverage, every veil a trans- 
parency, every barrier an opening. 

Thus it is that human experience is 
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built up, with ever-widening conscious- 
ness. Because of the indwellimg soul in 
these its outer courts—the area of living 
experience—Faith, Imagination, and Rea- 
son has each its life therein, though in 
their eternal ground, in the creative soul 
itself, we should not give them these 
separate names. This life of Faith, of 
Imagination, and of Reason—the psy- 
chical life, ever changing, ever entering 
upon new planes of activity and vision— 
has been the exaltation of that experience 
with which it has blended, and which, in 
its eternal ground, it has transcended, 
making this experience distinctively hu- 
man. Looking back, we see that this 
threefold life has been dominant in hu- 
man history, gaining in light and power, 
determining ideals and every quest for 
excellency, beauty, and truth. Looking 
forward, we see that it must be the real- 
ization of human hope beyond, as well as 
within, the measure of mortal existence. 
In social dynamics we behold the 
ereative activity of the soul transforming 
human dispositions and formal institu- 
tions, and in these changes, which come 
almost without observation, it seems that 
social evolution is 


the realization, im 
visible human phenomena, of the soul’s 
invisible kingdom, through the will to 


love and believe. The life of Imagina- 
tion and that of Reason blend with that 
of Faith, in the suecessive renascences 
of humanity, glorifying the fresh ascen- 
sions of spiritual fellowship with new 
beauty and light. 

Regarding human experience as thus 
‘lifted and illumined, we not only respect 
its limitations, but are astonished by its 
possibilities, and are prepared to appre- 
ciate the uses and values of pragmatism 
and of an empirical philosophy as ex- 
pounded by the late William James. It 
is a wide leap from Homer to James— 
from the acute sense of life in a heroic 
age to the highly and widely developed 
sense of life and the world in our mod- 
ern consciousness. Experience, through 
the suecessive renascences of the human 
spirit—a continuous psychical ascension 
—discloses triumphs which justify its 
fallibilities; discloses also the authority 
of its inereasing purpose, and is so trans- 
lucent to the spirit as to be psychically 
significant, especially in what men be- 
lieve, in the embodiments of art, and in 
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the intuitions of philosophy, where the 
old ways were so errant and bewildering. 
Faith, genius, and philosophy, without 
sacrifice of their transcendency, easily 
and with utmost immediacy blend with a 
human experience itself so open to the 
currents of creative life. The soul lies 
next to a eulture which becomes ever 
more and more directly its expression and 
more participant in its ascension. Em- 
piricism promises to become a thin veil 
of the eternal life in humanity through 
the regeneration of the human will. 

We never call the area of operations 
that are not human a “ field of activity,” 
because we do not associate with such 
operations the idea of effort, opportunity, 
freedom, control. Selection from choice 
rises in man far above the narrow range 
of the voluntary motions which he ex- 
ercises in common with other species of 
animals, into a purely psychical field. It 
is the poise of the soul in the tension of 
its creative activity, before the action 
is completed, its contemplation of its own 
interests and dilections. Thus it puts its 
impress upon empiricism and gives ehar- 
acter to experience—not a formed char- 
acter, but one plastic to creative trans- 
formations. 

Choiee is purely arbitrary only in the 
ease of indifference; the arbitrary ele- 
ment is less apparent in selection between 
relative values, as in the adaptation of 
fit means to desirable ends; still less 
when esthetic impulse and sensibility de- 
termines method, as in the work of the 
ingenious artificer; and it disappears al- 
together in the loftiest region of im- 
aginative creation, where the will becomes 
a dilection. Here the poet discerns the 
mean of art which nature makes, but 
it is the nature of the soul that makes 
it; the grace, charm, and meaning are 
wholly psychieal. 

Regarding, then, this human experi- 
ence, in the seope which it has attained 
and at the levels to which it has risen, 
it seems to have approached the realiza- 
tion of a harmony so glorifying our 
earthly existence that the union of soul 
and body, with all the limitations and 
correspondences thus entailed, may well 
have won the soul’s consent from the 
beginning of human time. 

Thus we are brought back again to the 
wonders of cell life and to this dis- 
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tinctive peculiarity of that life in the 
case of man—that its hidden psychical 
ascension constituted it a separate spir- 
itual wonder, set over against all others 
which our observation confronts or which 
it is possible for us to conceive. 

In all the higher orders of cell life 
earthly love, with more complex special- 
ization of life, was a gift in exchange for 
death. We may suppose that the soul— 
since to it choice and inviolate freedom 
are distinctively essential—was a party to 
this agreement. This, of course, is al- 
legory; it is difficult to express the choice 
involved in vital destination, the rhyth- 
mie consent implied in universal har- 
mony; but it is at least a more consist- 
ent allegory than that which represents 
the soul as imprisoned, fettered by 
conditions imposed upon it, in its ten- 
ancy of the world. Perhaps it is but a 
continuation of our allegory if we go on 
to suppose that the soul comprehended 
death—saw it on the side hidden from 
us—and was supraconscious of its own 
ascendancy. Certainly, unless we have 
the intuition of the soul’s ascendancy— 
somehow like the climbing of the dream 
out of supine sleep, only more of a flight 
than that and from a deeper ruin— 
death presents a monstrous incongruity 
in the shocking contrast between brute 
mortality and a deathless essence, ideal- 
ly manifest as deathless in such trans- 
parence as a privileged vision affords us 
even through the meshes of our limited 
experience. 

The simile of the dream, which escapes 
from the chrysalis of sleep, though not at 
all significant from the content of such 
dreams as ordinarily occur to us, is es- 
pecially suggestive because generally in 
dreams actions are not completed in 
bodily motions, do not pass beyond idea- 
tion. We see what the suspense is in 
the paralysis of “nightmare,” when the 
image arising in the mind is minatory 
enough to appeal to the sensori-motor 
system, but without effect, the shock of 
inert resistance awakening the sleeper. 
This exceptional nisus shows to what an 
extent we have pure ideation in sleep, 
independent of the nervous system, as 
free faney and thought are when we are 
awake. This spontaneity or indetermi- 
nism becomes more evident when we ¢con- 


trast the ordinary dream with the hyp- 
notic state, open and inevitably respon- 
sive to a suggestion from without. In the 
dream we are not usually open to outward 
suggestion, as we are in the free fancy 
and thought of our waking hours, and 
we are therefore the more distinctly con- 
vinced of a spontaneous activity; also of 
a higher kind of freedom than is indi- 
eated in arbitrary volition. 

But our thoughts and fancies and the 
imagery of our dreams, while having free 
play, may be and often are of compara- 
tively trivial import. It is in the life of 
Faith, Imagination, and Reason, as de- 
termined by purely creative activity and 
vision, that not only the transcendency 
of the-soul but its highest concerns and 
interests are most manifest. This three- 
fold life is, in consciousness, our living 
experience and, in its eternal ground, the 
source of light and power which in the 
evolution of a real humanity is forever 
lifting and transforming that experience. 

At every stage of this ascent, Death, 
fixing so brief a term to so large a quest, 
puts its curt challenge, and the con- 
cordant answers of Faith, Imagination, 
and Reason register the height which 
human experience has attained. We can 
see how far the conception of the anemic 
condition of the dead entertained in the 
Heroic Age, as reflected in Homer’s verse, 
was from any clear intuition of the soul’s 
native ascendancy, as if the tensely vivid 
sense of the earthly drama accentuated 
the faintness of Hades. We catch an 
echo of this conception even in a so 
much more modern thing as Hamlet’s 
exclamation, “Alas, poor ghost!” By 
contrast, we see what transformation of 
the life of Faith in human experience has 
been wrought in modern and even in 
medieval Christendom. 

It is a psychical transformation, at its 
source deriving from the creative activity 
of the soul, but reaching forth and inter- 
penetrating human conduct. It is mani- 
fest from age to age in the increase of a 
love which casts out fear and lifts the 
sense of brotherhood and _ fatherhood 
above hereditary ties; in the creation of 
new ideals of heroism and loyalty. It 
is the mighty and deathless human dream 
forever escaping from the chrysalis of 
human ignorances and fallibilities. 
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An Important Discovery 


BY THOMAS 


HIS morning Amelia was late to break- 

fast. 7 am a most punctilious person. 

Not only have I inherited the trait 

from my ancestors, but I flatter my- 
self that I have improved upon it, reduced 
it to a science. I have many faults, but this 
is one thing that [ am proud of. I attribute 
to it much of my success. 

“You are late, Amelia,” I remarked, gen- 
tly. The idea of being cross with her never 
entered my head. How could I be—with 
one whom I adored? “You are a little 
late,” I repeated gentler than ever. 

* Coffee!” said Amelia, impatiently, to the 
maid, ignoring my remark. “I must have 
my coffee at once. I cannot live without it.” 

The coffee was brought, and Amelia re- 
laxed slightly. 


“YOU MIGHT PUT DOWN THAT PAPER,” 


VoL. CXXV.—No. 747.—60 


L. MASSON 


“Was I late?” she asked, innocently, 
dilating her wonderful eyes. “I—I am 
sorry.” 

llere was my chance. I had thought it 
over deeply. I had tried to judge it fairly. 
Above all, I must not lose my head. There 
are occasions when one’s wife must be 
treated like a child—like a very little child. 
Besides, it shows a large nature on my part 
to be able to recognize this. Above all 
things, 1 am a broad-minded man, magnani- 
mous to a fault. 

“Of course you didn’t intend it,” I went 
on, still more gently. “ But, Amelia, you 
were late yesterday.” 

Amelia stirred her coffee. She had on a 
delightful-looking fluffy tea-gown of pink 
silk, that fitted, or I should say blended, with 
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her compl:xion admirably. I mention this 
to show that | am a broad-minded man, for 
although I am thoroughly acquainted with 
that tea-gown, having viewed it every morn- 
ing of the two weeks since our marriage, 
yet I can still regard it with admiration. 
No fickle person am I! 

‘That rubber plant,” said Amelia, look- 
ing over at a distant corner of the room 
rather incontinentiy, I thought, considering 
the great principle we were discussing 
‘needs watering.” 

I regarded the rubber plant with interest. 
I also regarded the top of the piano, which 
has almost a layer of top soil upon it. | 
also noted the air of abandon of certain 
sofa-pillows and a disarranged rug. Of 
course one must make allowances for new 
servants, but then in my office— 

“You were late yesterday morning,” | 
ventured again very mildly. My whole idea 
was to concentrate. I am used to concentra- 
tion. That is why I get through so much. 
I take up one thing at a time and dispose 
of it almost instantly. It was my thought 
now to dispose once and forever of this great 
question. 

“And the day before,” smiled back Amelia. 
‘IT shall always be late—to breakfast. I! 
love =~ 


Who says that women cannot take things 
impersonally? Here was a marked case. 
Amelia had said it as if she herself were 
not concerned in it—as if it was something, 
a trait, belonging to some one else. It was 
as if she said, “ It looks like rain.” But 1 
was not to be thwarted. 


I leaned back easily in my chair. 

*‘ Amelia,” I said, still very gently, “ let 
us regard this matter on its merits. It is 
really quite important.” 

Amelia shut down her delightful eyebrows 
just a shade. She used her finger-glass with 
a touch of emphasis. Her coffee had sus- 
tained her. She was ready. 

“You might water the rubber plant,” she 
said. 

I obeyed, coming back instantly. ‘ 

“ Are you always going to be late to break- 
fast?” I asked, flatly, coming to the point 
at once. 

“Why not—if I want to?” 

“ Doesn’t it,” I ventured, “ upset things?” 

“ You, for instance ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“You must get over it.” 

“T cannot.” 

Amelia regarded me with genuine sym- 
pathy. 

“T am so sorry—for you,” she said. 

T folded my napkin calmly. There must 
be a crisis. Now was as good a time as any. 

“Not for me,” I said, “ but for yourself, 
for both of our lives, for the whole course 
of things. I do not expect,” I continued, 
waving my arm slightly in the direction of 
the rubber plant, “that everything will be 
perfect. One learns routine little by lit- 
tle. But, Amelia, to be late to breakfast all 


? 


one’s life is fatal—jatal! No discipline in 
the house. No order. A sure disintegration. 
Every day, then, starts wrong. Amelia, you 
must get over it—at once! Never do it 
again. My dear, | tell you this for your 
own good. It means just the difference be 
tween a successful and an unsuccessful life.” 

Amelia got up precipitately and came 
over and kissed me. 

* Don’t be cross with me,” she said. “] 
know you are right—and I shall never, 
never be late again.” 


“ Coffee!” said Amelia the next morning. 
I read the paper. Therefore I could not 
see her face—or the tea-gown. 

1 he coffee came. A silence. 

‘You might put down that paper,” said 
Amelia. “I thought you never allowed your 
self to be irritable.” 

This was a challenge—and, above all, | 
am a broad-minded man. 

I hurried it down, and forced a smile. 

‘I am not irritated, my dear; I am only 

-well, nonplussed, astonished—I don’t un- 
derstand.» You promised faithfully—” 

Amelia came over, with the finger-glass in 
her hand, to where I sat. 

‘I just wanted to see,” she said, “ if you 
would really lose your temper if I was late 
to breakfast again. It is just as important, 
don’t you know, not to lose one’s temper as 
to be late. Now, dear, will you please water 
that rubber plant.” 


The third morning. 

Injustice is something that I cannot brook. 
It offends my experience, my orderly mind, 
my very existence. And could anything be 
more unjust than for Amelia to be late the 
third time, especially and particularly as 
she had promised not to be, and, while prom 
ising this, had really taken advantage of me 
to try me out? It was a trial. I shuddered 
inwardly when I thought of the future. 

But above all things I must be firm. I 
must be true to myself. 

“ Coffee!” said Amelia. 

I waited until it came. This was due 
to chivalry. I would not take an unfair 
advantage of her. There are some people, 
you know, who never can fight without their 
morning coffee. Amelia is so constituted. 

I turned. I put down my paper con- 
spicuously. 

“My dear,” I said, “ this has got to stop.” 

“ What?” 

“This must stop. It concerns our whole 
existence. You are late again. You prom 
ised me that it would never happen. You 
have broken your word.” 

Amelia regarded the rubber plant intently. 
The maid, just about to depart with the 
fruit, came back and watered it. She had 
caught her mistress’s eye. Everybody is al- 
wavs anticipating Amelia. When she had 
withdrawn I said: 

“We must understand each other. You 
must never be late again.” 

Amelia smiled. This time she regarded 
me with interest. 








EDITOR’S 
“T love it,” she whispered. “I have al- 
ways done it. I cannot help it.” 

oy will help you to overcome it, dear.” 
My tenderness reasserted itself. Amelia re- 
garded me with sudden alarm. 

* Don’t do that aos 
you that way. 
me.” 

She got up, regarding me calmly. 

‘TT am not go stop it,” she said. 
‘I have just right to be late to 
breakfast as love to do it and 
don’t care what 


“T don’t like 


L don’t want you to help 


1 
she cried. 


ng te 
much 
one, I 


as 


any 


I shall always do it. I 
happens. 

“ Does it exasperate you,” 
have 
know. 


continued, 
| cannot help it, 
really put you 


she 
that? 
— does it 


a 
you 
out 
: lerribly.” 
‘Il am vy!” Her voice rang with 
pity. There could be no doubt that she was 
deeply moved for me, 


me Say 


But 


sO 


sorry 


Nothing is so important as a well-ordered 


Professional 

N editor’s little boy had picked up much 

of his father’s professional vocabulary. 
After his father had explained the meaning 
of the word * heredity > he considered the 
matter thoughtfully for a moment. “I see,” 
said; “it’s a kind of ‘ continued in our 
next.’ ” ‘ 


he 


Casual 


ILLIE had a great habit of running 
away,and no amount of persuasion or 

punishment had any effect upon him. He 
seemed to enjov the excitement of being pur- 
sued and brought back to a tearful family. 

After trying everything she could think 
of his mother hit upon 
a new scheme. She 
decided, after many 
misgivings, that he 
should allowed to 
stay away as long as 
he liked and to return 
when he pleased, and 
that no notice should 
be taken of ab- 
sence, 

Willie disappeared, 
and great was his dis- 
appointment when 
one came to search for 
him. He stayed away 
all day, but when 
night came his 
failed and he re- 
turned home. He 
sneaked in, but no one 
took the slightest 
tice of him. 
too much. When op- 
portunity offered he 
said, casually: 

“ Well, I see you've 
got the same old cat.” 
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married life. Everything depends upon it. 
Governments succeed one another. Financial 
systems totter, and so forth, and so forth. 
Now | am punctilious, but broad. 

And I am nobody’s fool. That day and 
the next 1 spent in rearranging certain de- 
tails—reorganizing my life, as it were. 

(And the next morning when Amelia came 
down to breakfast a trifle earlier than usual, 
[ greeted her with a smile. 

She almost resented it. 

‘You are—pleasant ?” 

‘I always intend to be.” 

“In spite of my always being late?” 

“Yes.” I smiled at her again. “ My 
dear, I have made a discovery. I have dis- 
covered that one of the secrets of married 
life is to let one’s wife always be late to 
breakfast—if wants to be; in other 
words, I shall not attempt to regulate the 
life of the person whom I have vowed 
to protect—” 

“From whom?” 


she 


said Amelia. 
“From myself,” I answered, easily. 


The Kind She Wanted 


A CHARMING young woman walked into 
the First National Bank a few days 
ago, and, stepping up to the window, she 
said: 

“T should like to open an account at this 
bank, if you please.” 

The teller gazed at her admiringly and 
replied: 

“We shall be 
you. What 
deposit?” 

“Oh,” she said, smiling, “I mean a regu- 
lar charge account. You know the kind I 
mean, such as I have at the department 


stores.” 


very glad to accommodate 


amount do you wish to 
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His Income Tax 


A Question 


ILLIE was writing his first letter to his 
father, who was away on a business 
trip. He worked away industriously until 
he reached the end. Then he paused. 
“What is it, Willie?” asked his mother, 
who was watching him. 
“Will I say, ‘From your loving little 
Willie,’ or just *‘ Amen,’ as I do to God?” 


Mother’s 
MINISTER was talking on the subject 
of “baptismal regeneration.” ‘“ Chil- 
dren,” he said, “ we are all born in sin, and 
before baptism we are the children of sin. 
Now baptism makes you the child of God. 
Who’s child were you before baptism ?” 
A pause, then a little voice was heard. 
“ Mamma’s child.” 


Improvement 
HE father, anxious to impress his off- 
springs with a spirit of thankfulness, re- 
peated at the supper table, as he had often 
done before: 

“ Remember, children, when T was a boy 
I often went to bed hungry and seldom had 
a square meal.” 

“Well, that shows how much better off 
you are since you have known us,” replied 
little Willie, who was tired of hearing 
about it. 


Bleached 
MAnesnst had a_ box 


of almonds, which she 
passed to the caller. 

“Thank you, dear,” said 
Mrs. West: “you are a 
generous little girl.” 

“Which kind do you 
want,” asked Margaret, 
* white ones or pink 
ones. 

“I think I prefer the 
white ones,” replied the 
lady as she ate another 
one. “ Which do you like 
best?” 

“1 don’t care,” said Mar 
garet, with a smile. “ You 
see, they were pink, too, 
once, 


A Simple System 

NEW YORK artist, 

who spent a good part 
of his life in the Latin 
Quarter, tells of the fru- 
gality of a Frenchman 
there who lived on a pen- 
sion of five francs a week, 
a proceeding that involved 
a curious system. 

With appropriate  ges- 
tures the Frenchman would 
explain this system as fol- 
lows: 

“Eet is simple, vaire simple,” he would 
point out to ineredulous ones. “Sunday | 
go to ze house of a good friend, and zere | 
dine so extraordinaire and eat so vaire much 
zat I need no more till Vednesday. 

“On zat day I have at my restaurant one 
large, vaire large, dish of tripe and some 
onion. I abhor ze tripe; yes, and ze onion 
also, and togezzer zey make me so seek as 
I have no more any appetite till Sunday. 
Ket is vaire simple.” 





Didn’t Speak the Language 


ME": MILLS was a woman of few words. 
One afternoon she went into a music- 
store to buy the book of an opera for her 
daughter. A salesman walked up to her, 
and in her quiet way Mrs. Mills said: 

“* Mikado’ libretto.” 

The salesman frowned. 

“What's that, ma’am’?” he said. 

“* Mikado’ libretto.” repeated the woman. 

“Me no speakee Italiano,” he _ replied, 
shaking his head. 


Untimely 
A DARKY, coming around a corner in a 
Texas town last winter, was met square 
in the face with a blow of bitter cold north 
wind. 
“Huh!” he said, indignantly, “whar wuz 
you lass July?” 
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Lest We Forget 


He Knew 
= (after telling the story of the 
Nativity): “And now, children, what 


dear little boy or girl can tell me what the 
Wise Men brought the baby Jesus?” 
LitrLe poy: “J know—rattles!” 


A New Face 


RS. PLATT and her little son Tommy 

frequently went to St. John’s Chureh, 
ind the little boy had become familiar with 
the minister’s face. One Sunday morning 
another minister was filling the pulpit. 
lommy seemed rather troubled. Finally he 
leaned over to his mother and in a very 
audible whisper said: 

*“ Mother, what’s become 
of St. John?” 


Untrained 

as, AN you walk on your 

hands or turn a somer- 

sault, Miss Ruth?” asked Fred- 
die of his new nurse. 

“Why, no, dear,” answered 
the nurse; “I can’t do any- 
thing like that. Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Well,” said Freddie, with a 
long sigh, “ I don’t believe you'll 
do. They said you were a 
trained nurse.” 


Spoiled 

N the early days of Johannes- 

burg, Water was very scarce, 
and regular famines often hap- 
pened. 

A lady who was once stay 
ing at a hotel there, saw a@ tin 
bath-tub half full of water 
standing outside her door, and, 
thinking it was intended for 
her use, took possession of it. 
By and by some one came to fetch the tin, 
and was extremely angry to find it gone. 
The lady heard, to her dismay, that it was 
the oniy water in the hotel and was meant 
for cooking. 

“It would not have mattered so much,” 
sputtered the angry landlord, “ only you have 
used soap.” ‘ 


An Endless Chain 
M** (proudly). “ My mamma gives me a 


penny every day for taking cod liver oil.” 
LITTLE JANE. “ What do you do with your 
pennies?” 
May. “My mamma saves them to buy 
more cod liver oil.” 





A Good Provider 

RS. BENNETT had a 

colored maid who had 
been with her for some 


time. The girl left her 
and got married. A few 


months later she came to 
see Mrs. Bennett. 

“Well, Mandy,” asked 
the former mistress, “ how 
are you getting along?” 

“Oh, fine, ma’am, thank 
you,” the bride an- 
swered. 

“Is your husband a good 
prov ider ?” 














* Yes, "deed he am, 
ma’am,” said Mandy, en- 
thusiastically. “ Why, jes’ 


dis las’ week, ma’am, he 
got me six new places to 


* Bobby, what are you doing?” 
‘Nothing, mother; I just want to see if it will make 
wash at.” baby grow. 


” 

















CHARON (who has just 


who nnvw how to run this engine you'll get 


installed a gasoline engine). “If there are any of you shades 
your trip free!” 





The Visitor 
Seer gr it our school las’ week, 
\ Visitor—an’ 


w’at he does 
Is tell you things you won’t forget 
If you can ’member w’at they wuz. 
An’ we mus’ stan’ up in our seats 
An’ n’en we mus’ set down again, 
You dassent chew gum w’en he talks 
Ner draw things with your pen. 


Th’ Visitor wants boys to be 
Real brave—so’s we can all get shot 
Like sojer-mans he telled us *bout, 
N’en we'll be Hist’ry, like as not! 
Th’ Visitor, his glasses ain’t 
Swung fum a chain; they are th’ kind 
You hold an’ ’xplain with wen you talk 
An’ point at boys—but I don’t mind. 


W’en Maysie Smith, she got th’ note, 
Th’ Teacher says, “ Bring that to me!” 
N’en all her curls went down an’ hid 
Behind th’ big geography. 
An’ Johnnie Jones—he made th’ sun 
Shine in his piece of lookin’-glass, 
An’ n’en he hid it in his desk 
Till Teacher got thro’ goin’ pas’, 


An’ w’y we all laffed out was ’cause 
He went an’ made th’ sunshine go 
\-bobbin’ on th’ Vis’tor’s head— 
Wite where his hair forgot to grow! 
Th’ Visitor, he’s dreffle glad 
If any word ’at he could say 
Has wreathed a children’s face with smiles— 
An’ “ That’s all, boys an’ girls, to-day.” 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 


Mathematical 


“FFHERE isn’t one man in a million wl 
would be so mean to his wife and chil 
dren as you are,” remarked the 
terly. 
* Now that’s what I admire in you, dear, 
ventured the husband, slowly 
such a head for figures.” 


wife, bit 


“vou have 


The Trouble 

” HY were you absent 
yesterday, Grace?” 

“ Please, teacher 


from school 
asked the teacher. 
muvver was sick.” 

The teacher, who is afraid of contagion, 
asked: 

“What is the matter with her? 
does the doctor say it is?” 

* Please, teacher, he says it’s a boy.” 


What 


Logic 
HE new minister in a little English town 
was on his way to church when he met 
a game-keeper. 

“My good man,” said the preacher, “ tell 
me how it is that I at 
church ?” 

™ Well, sir, I don’t 
congregation smaller.” 

“T don’t understand: you,” answered the 
minister, puzzled. 

“Well, sir, you see if I went to church 
the rest of the parish would go poaching,” 
answered the game-keeper. 


never see 


you 


wish to make your 
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Inexperienced 


N a boarding-house 
for bachelors, Aman- 


da, a typicai “ Mam- 
my,” looked after the 
guests’ comfort in 


true Southern style 
so weil that one 
ot the men thought he 
would like to take her 
away with him in the 
summer in the ca 
pacity of housekeeper. 
Toward spring he 
waylaid her in the 
hall one day and said: 

“Mandy, do you 
like the country?” 

Mandy reckoned she 
did. 

“Would you like 
to go away with me 
this summer and keep 
house for me?” 

Mandy was sure she 
would. 

“ Suppose I get just 
a bungalow. Do you 
think you could take 
care of it nicely by 
yourself?” 

Mandy gasped and 
rolled her eyes. 
“"Deed, no, massa! 
Reckon you all bette 
get somebody else; I 
don’ know nothin’ 
about taking care of 
any animals!” 








A Declaration of Hostilities A Sacrilege 


A Conservative Estimate 
M AISIE was a tactful child, even at the 
age of six, and careful of others’ feel- 
ings. When she was taken to see Mrs. 
Brown’s new baby—a weazened, pitiful mite, 
with the pathetic look of all thin babies— 
she gazed at it silently until the mother 
exclaimed, “ Now, Maisie, what do you think 
of him?’ 
The little girl hesitated, then replied, try- 
ing to smile, “ Well, Mrs. Brown, I think 
he’s a very refined-looking baby!” 


In Use 


“] WANT a half-pound of water-crackers,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “I find I am all 
out of them.” 

“I’m all-fired sorry, ma’am,” replied the 
country storekeeper, “but I ain’t got but 
two dozen in the place.” 

“Well, I'll take them.” 

“ Jest wait ten minutes. Hi Peters and 
John Smith has been usin’ ’em fer checkers 
and they’re playin’ the deciding game now.” 


HE inexperienced 

district school- 

teacher had exhausted 

all other expedients for the maintenance of 

discipline. Going out into the school-yard, 

she broke off a good-sized switch that was 

growing there and administered primitive 
punishment to Jimmy Kelley. 

There were strange expressions of horrified 
amazement on the faces of the children, and 
when school was dismisse@ at noon they 
gathered in excited groups and talked in 
whispers. Finally the teacher’s curiosity 
could stand it no longer. Calling Henry 
Thomas to her she demanded the cause of the 
discussions. “ Why—why—why, teacher,” 
he stammered, “that—that switch you 
licked Jimmy with—that was the tree we 
all set out last Arbor Day.” 


Wanted Novelty 


HE son. “ Mother, I’m going to have a 
little sister some day, ain’t I?” 
THE MOTHER. “ Why do you want one?” 
THE son. “ Well, it gits kind er tiresome 
teasing the cat.” 








YO TOO. DON’T YOU NEED THEM?” 





